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The  Eeligions-political  Char¬ 
acter  of  the  Christian 
Propaganda  in  China. 


In  view  of  the  vital  issues 
conneeted  with  the  mis¬ 
sionary  question  in  China,  a 
question  which  has  en^oss- 
ed  the  attention  of  officials 
and  thinking  men  ever 
since  the  commencement  of 
foreign  intercourse,  and 
lately  accentuated  by  the 
recrudescence  of  anti-Christ¬ 
ian  riots  and  massacres,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  for 
us  to  consider  in  these 
columns  one  of  the  most 
important  causes  which  lie 
at  the  very  bottom  of  this 
ever  recurring  problem. 
We  almost  feel  ourselves 
guilty  of  presumptuousness 
in  daring  to  approach  a 
subject  which  has  been  the 
theme  of  so  much  controver¬ 
sial  discussion  by  much 
abler  pens  than  ours,  but 
we  assure  our  readers  that 
we  do  not  by  any  means 
consider  our  views  as  infal¬ 
lible,  but  are  always  ready 
and  willing  to  accept 
criticism  and  correction  if 
we  are  discovered  to  have 
strayed  from  the  truth. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a 
question  on  which  too  much 
light  cannot  be  thrown,  and 
that  the  more  frank  and 
impartial  consideration  it 
receives  at  the  hands  of 
writers  and  publicists,  the 
sooner  will  it  reach  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  solution.  Oving  to 
the  wide  scope  of  the  subject, 
however,  we  ghall  for  the 
present  confiiie  our  remake 
to  only  one  of  the  most 


important  causes  which  have 
been  the  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  alive  this  “  Missionary 
Question,”  and  which,  for  the 
best  interests  of  foreigners 


'and  Chinese  alike,  we  should 
like  to  see  removed  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Among  the  many  diverse 
influences  which  ever  keep 
alWe  theMissionary  Question, 
w  Would  most  unhesitatingly 
place  the  Religious- political 
Character  of  the  Christian 
Propaganda  in  China  as  the 
first  in  importance  and 
effect,  for  on  account  of  it 
the  distrust  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  officials  is  aroused 
and  maintained,  the  anim¬ 
osity  of  the  literati  is 
provoked  and  intensified, 
and  the  dread  of  political 
usurpation  is  ever  present 
in  the  minds  of  the  people. 


plete  protection,  toleration^  ' 
for  Christianity  was  ex-  ‘ 
I  torted  from  China  by  force  I 
■  against  the  policy  of  the 
government  and  the  wishes  ’ 
15  of  the  people.  For  this  i' 
reason  Christianity  has  been  ! 
and  will  always  be,  asso-  ' 
^  elated  with  the  humiliation  \ 
of  the  Empire. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  i 
^introduction  of  Christianity  ' 
into  China,  supported  by  ; 
the  various  governments  and 
maintained  by  means  of  ex-  : 
territorial  rights,  that  the  ‘ 
Chinese  Government  recog¬ 
nized  the  danger  of  having 


The  introduction  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  having  been  imposed 
on  China  by  force,  and 
its  propagation  having  ever 
since  been  supported  by 
the  might  of  arms,  it  is 
perfectly  natural  for  the 
government  and  people  to 
confound  politics  with 
religion,  and  to  regard  the 
latter  as  subserving  the 
ends  of  the  former.  Also, 
as  a  result  of  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
Christianity,  and  the  raison 
d’etre'  ’of  missionaries  in 
China,  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  ascribe  political 
aggrandizement  as  the  true 
motive  of  the  missionary 
enterprise  not  only  in 
China,  but  throughout  the 
Far  East. 


Unlike  Mohammedanism 
I  and  Buddhism,  which  China 
admitted  of  her  own  motion, 
and  to  which  she  afterwaids, 
though  not  without  much 
1  controversY.  extended  com- 


in  her  midst  communities 
separated  in  aims,  sympathy, 
and  organization  from  their 
neighbors,  and  acknowledg¬ 
ing  authorities  who  did  not 
derive  their  power  from  the 
Imperial  Government.  As 
I  the  Roman  Emperors  looked 
[askance  at  all  associations 
not  recognized  by  and 
subordinate  to  the  public 
law,  so  the  Chinese  Govern- 
m'ent  has  at  all  times  since 
the  entrance  of  Christianity 
into  China,  regarded  (he 
Christian  movement  as  the 
most  indigestible  morsel  in 
the  form  of  an  empire 
within  an  empire. 

(To  bo  cpttfcinpod') 
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The  Religious-political  Char-  ■ 
acter  of  the  Christian  ^ 
Propaganda  in  China. 

II 

To  all  friends  of  Christ- 1 
ianity  and  all  well-wishersE 
of  the  Chinese,  the  fact  thatl 


has  alwaysi 


appealed  to  the  government^ 
and  people  of  this  country 
by  its  material  or  fighting 
forces  rather  than  by  its 
spiritual  qualities,  must 
:  always  be  a  cause  of  sadness. 
The  Chinese  Government 
and  officials  have  constantly' 
been  reminded  of  the  un¬ 
welcome  presence  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  by  the  misconduct 
of  some  who  were  connected 
with  the  Church.  Although 
this  blot  on  the  Christian  eg-’ 
cutcheon  is  less  marked  than 
in  former  years,  yet  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Societies  at  home,  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  on  the  field,  much  yet 
■  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  fair  name  of  the  Church 
can  be  free  from  reproach, 
and  complaints  from  the] 
Chinese  officials  cease  to 
trouble  the  foreign  diplo¬ 
matic  authorities.  Over¬ 
bearing  foreign  and  na¬ 
tive  priests  there  have 
been  who  claimed  ready 
access  to  the  mandarins, 
and,  presuming  on  their 
connection  with  the  Church, 
demanded  civil  privileges. 
Nor  has  this  been  entirely 
confined  to  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics,  instances  of  native 
preachers  connected  with 
Protestant  missions  having 
been  known  where  they 
tuade  similar  claims  and 
demands.  Among  the  Cath¬ 
olics  many  could  be  named 
who  have  arrogated  authority 
and  taken  upon  themselves 
official  rank,  or  who  have 

lat  least*  exacted  the  cle- 
Iference  and  assumed  the] 
[state  belonging  to  such  rank, 
jit  has  long  been  a  stand- 
ling  grievance  of  the  Govern- 1 
Iment  that  the  foreign  priest 
[trains  his  flock  to  look  to  I 
[him  for  protection  instead 
lof  to  the  constituted] 


authorities.  Among  the ! 
many  sects  which  have  been* 
imported  into  China,  the! 
Government  has  found  to[ 
its  sorrow  that  the  Christ¬ 
ianity,  as  represented  by 
Roman  Catholicism,  is  the 
most  difficult  to  manage, 
because  the  autonomy  to 
which  it  tacitly  aspires 
and  sometimes  openly  claims 
is  always,  in  these  militant 
days,  lialrle  to  be  backed 
np__by  force.  Referring  to 
^the  demands  of  the  French 
in  1855  for  the  death  of 
Father  Chapdelaine,  some 
one  wrote;  “  From  that  time, 
the  disciplies  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  though  Chinese,  be¬ 
came  very  bold,  openly 
relying  upon  the  foreign 
consuls  to  protect  them,  at 
the  same  time  looking  with 
contempt  upon  their  own 
[officiaj^g.” 

*A8  if  to  furnish  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  Chinese  I 
suspicions  that  political 
aggrandizement  and  temper- 
al  pqwer  were  the  real 
motives  of  Christian  Mis 
sions  in  China,  the  Taiping 
and  bthor  rebellions  were 
rightfy  or  wrongly  alleged 
to  have  been  due  to  the 
influence  of  Christian  teach¬ 
ings.  I  Dr.  Edkiugs  calls 
the  'iaiping  Rebellion  the 
“  Christian  Insurrection,” 
whereby  the  population  was 
reduced  by  twenty  millions' 
according  to  Dr.  Williams, 
and  sixty  millions  accord¬ 
ing  to  other  authorities.. 
Besides  the  Taiping  rebellion,] 
the  many  other  insurrect-i 
ions  tho  foreign  sects  have] 
raised;  the  devastations  of 
the  Mohammedan  rebels,  and 
the  waste  of  life  and  property 
incidental  to  their  overthrow; 
the  risings  during  the  Ming 
dynasty,  and  in  the  reigns 


of  Kien-lung  andT^a-ching  o! 
the  present  dynasty,  which | 
were  set  down  to  the  White] 
Lily  and  other  corrupt  sects  I 
and  were  generally  associat-! 

ed  in  the  popular  mind 
1  with  Christians — all  thesi , 
seem  to  justify  the  fear  of 
China  in  regard  to  the 
advance  of  any  strange 
religion,  and  render  her 
suspicious  and  irritable  in 
face  of  separate  communities 
in  any  guise. 

An  indication  of  the  an-fj 
tiquity  of  Chinese  suspicions 
toward  Christianity  is  found 
as  early  as  tho  first  pait  of 
the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  Emperor  Yung 
Ching  stated  his  views  to 
three  members  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  as  follows  i— 
“Certain  Europeans  (Dorn- 
inicans)  in  the  Province  of  K 
Fukien,  have  been  endeavor- 
ing  to  defy  onr  laws  and 
trouble  our  people.  Tho  great 
men  of  the  Province  have 
applied  to  me,  and  I  must  re- 
I  press  this  disorder.  It  is  the 
I  business  of  the  Government 
Iwiih  which  I  am  charged, 
Jand  I  neither  can  nor  ought 
to  act  now  as  I  did  when  I 
was  a  private  prince.  You 
say  that  your  law  is  not  a 
false  law,  and  1  believe  it. 
But  what  would  yon  say  if 
I  were  to  send  a  troop  of 
bonz  js  and  Lamas  into  your 
country  to  preach  their  law 
in  it?  How  would  you 
receive  them?  You  wish  to 
make  the  Chinese  Christ¬ 
ians,  and  this  is  what  your 
law  demands,  I  know  very 
well.  But  what  in  that  case 
would  become  of  us  ?  (We 
should  become)  subjects  of 
your  kings.  Ttrc  Curistians 
whom  you  make  recognize 
no  authority  but  you,  in 
times  of  trouble  they  would 
listen  to  no  other  voice.  I 


'  know  woll  onoagh  that 
‘  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
I  at  present;  hut  when  your 
ships  shall  be  coining  by 
thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  then,  indeed,  we 
may  have  some  disturb¬ 
ance.” 

In  view  of  recent  exper- 
’•ienoes  in  her  international 
'relations,  and  in  consequence 
!of  (he  onc-pided  conditions 
I  of  the  treaties,  unfortunate 
'  China  has  to  weigh  not 
j  merely  the  inner  character 
of  Christianity,  but  to 
contemplate  the  Church  da 
alliance  with  powerful  na¬ 


China  sixty 


tions  who,  whether  treating 
religious  affairs  as  ancillary 
to  their  own  political 
ambitions,  or  being  incited 
ito  action  by  the  Church, 
makes  her  rase  their  own. 
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cost  - 

taels  of  money  and_  several 
thousand  lives,  besides  the 
loss  of  the  protectorate. 
It  was  the  lives  of  two 
German  missionaries  _  who 
were  killed  by  fanatics  in 
Shantung  that  provided 
kYilliam  11  the  long-wish- 
fl-for  opportunity  to  start  a 
lOolonial  Empire  in  the  Far 
East  by  depriving  China 
of  a  portion  of  that  rich 
province,  and  precipitating 
the  partition  of  her 
patrimonial  domains.  Thus 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  has 
been  made  the  seed  of  foreign 
colonial  empire,  at  least,  so 
far  as  France  and  Germany 
were  concerned.  It  has 
been  well  said  if,  for  the 
lives  of  two  ordinary 
missionaries,  China  has  had 
to  give  away  a  portion 
of  her  most  ancient  and 
valuable  province,  for  the 
death  of  a  bishop  she  will 
probably  bo  required  to  give 
a  whole  province,  and,  if 
she  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 

Ihave  all  the  missionaries 


1 


The  Religious-political  Char- j  a  station  killed  by  ruffians 
acter  of  (he  Christian  or  robbers,  half  of  her 
Propaganda  in  China.  ancient  Empire  will  have  to 
*  3  be  forfeited  in  order  to 

satisfy  the  aggrandizing 
China  has  had  memorable  ambition  of  European  Pow- 
expericncc  of  such  ill-  j  ers.  It  is  no  chimera, 
omened  and  disastrous  al-  therefore,  that  the  Chinese 
liances.  It  was  the  death  ^read  in  Christianity  but 


of  a  Catholic  priest,  whose 
residence  in  the  interior  at 
the  time  was  illegal,  that 
furnished  Napoleon  III  with 
the  pretext  for  invading 
China  and  sacking  the  palace. 
It  was  alleged  persecutions 
5  in  Cochin-China  that  fur 
nished  at  the  same  con 
venient  juncture  the  pretext 
to  Prance  to  take  possession 
of  that  territory,  and  was 
not  the  very  remote  cause 
of  the  Tongking  war  wl 


as  a  proved  national  peril 
their  vague  intuitions  of  I 
which  having  already  ripened 
into  such  teriible  experi¬ 
ences. 

Owing  to  the  political 
aspect  which  the  Roman 
Church  have  introduced  into 
their  propaganda,^  in  China, 
they  have  created^mong  the 
Chinese  deep-rooted  prejud¬ 
ice  and  antipathy  against 
Christianity.  Most  of  the 
scathing  criticisms  of  the 


million  f^hristian  propaganda  by  tne  y 
1  Chinese,  have  been  directed 
really  to  the  work  and  policy 
of  the  Catholic  missions,  but  ’ 
unfortunately  theseicritics  do 
not  always  discriminate 
between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  their  ac¬ 
cusations. 

The  Catholic  missionaries 
woiking  in  China  are  almost 
entirely  responeibLs„  for  the 
evil  reputation  which  the 
Chinese  Government  and 
people  have  given  to  the 
Christian  propaganda,  and 
this  will  remain  so  long  as 
Catholicism  continues  in  her 
present  policy  and  methods. 
Catholic  missionaries  gener¬ 
ally  show  themselves  recal¬ 
citrant  to  the  authority  of 
the  Government  and  of  the 
officials,  they  arrogate 
powers  not  belonging  to 
them,  they  oppress  the 
people,  they  asperse  cherish¬ 
ed  beliefs  and  traditions, 
by  which  the  suspicions,  the 
resentment,  and  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  masses  are 
aroused.  la  the  event  of 
any  disturbance  in  which 
their  missions  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  con¬ 
cerned,  they  do  not  hesitate 
-to  resort  to  force,  and  using 
all  manner  of  intimidation 
to  press  their  point,  so  that 
even  after  the  officials  lave 
lest  their  posts,  and  the 
principal  offenders  been 
punished,  they  claimed  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  destroyed 


property,  demanding  for 
tael  of  property  destroyed 
or  damaged,  from  fifty  _  to 
one  hundred  taels,  making 
a  profit  of  no  one  knows 
how  many  per 
a  riot  in  China 
windfall  to  the 
greater  the  riot 
the  windfall. 


I  ■.  f 


"cent.  Thus 
is  always  a 


Jesuits,  the 
the  heavier  I 


1  As  an  instance  fo  's^W 
j  the  methods  usually  pursued 
I  by  Fr  ance  in  connection 
I  with  missionary  difficulties 
i  in  China,  we  hear  that  the 
I  French  Government  has, 
through  its  Minister  at 
Peking,  just  made  several 
most  important  demands 
I  on  the  Waiwupu,  although 
jail,  excepting  the  French 
j  themselves,  are  agreed 
j  that  the  primary  cause 
I  of  the  riot  at  Nanchang 
which  led  to  the  murders 
rested  with  the  Catholic 
priest  Lacruche  who  either 
wounded  the  now  dead 
magistrate  or  brought  such 
hea\y  pressure  to  bear  on 
him  that  he  sought  self 
destruction  as  the  only 
mcasa  of  escape.  Wo  ask 
in  all  fairness,  what  right 
had  Lacruche  or  any 
Catholic  priest  to  interfere 
in  the  course  of  justice  as 
df  termined  by  Chinese 
Courts  of  Law?  If  an  in¬ 
demnity  had  to  be  demanded 
for  the  destruction  of 
Catholic  mission  property, 
or  if  Catholic  converts  had 
been  unjustly  imprisoned 
and  their  release  became 
necessary,  what  are  the 
BVench  Minister  and  Consuls 
in  China  for,  if  their  duty  is 
not  to  attend  to  such 
matters  and  settle  them 
with  the  proper  Chinese 
Authorities  ?  Because  the 
Chinese  Government  was  so 
iil-advised  as  to  confer 
official  ranks  and  titles  on 
the  priesthood  of  Koman 
Catholicism  in  China,  are 
the  latter  to  assume  co¬ 
equal  powers  and  prerogat¬ 
ives  with  the  local  author¬ 
ities,  and  bo  officials  in  fact 
as  will  as  in  name?  Can 
China  remain  a  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  Sovereign  Power 
if  such  a  state  of  affairs 
were  allowed  ? 
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Pfac  Religious-political  Char-" 
acter  of  the  Ohristian^^ 
Propaganda  in  China.  ; 

IV 

I 

One  of  the  chief  grounds 
of  opposition  to  Ohristianity| 
especially  on  the  park 
of  the  Government  an^ 
Officials,  is  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has,  ever 
since  the  treaties  of  1858-60, 
been  associated  with  the, 
aggressive  policy  of  France,, 
a  power  which  has  been 
suspected  of  cherishing; 
designs  against  China,  andl 
employing  the  missionaries 
as  political  agents  and  even 
military  spies.  \ 


sion,  despite  the  desperate  r- 
opposition  and  plausible'  ^ 
pretences  of  the  clerical  .  ' 
party,  that  Roman  Catholic 
priestcraft  is  an  evil  to  be 
.anished  from  France  like 


intemperance  or  contagious  ' 
3is“«*Be. 

,  .  I 

-  '  B  French  Government  J 
wiiq  not  allow  Roman  ^ 
'atholic  priests  to  teach,  . 
[because  it  believes  that 
heir  doctrines  are  nn- 
lealthy,  and  detrimental  to 
toe  national  manhood.  The 
^tention  of  the  world  has , 
rreen  attracted  in  the  most  f* 
striking  manner  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  anti-clerical  policy  of 
the  French  Republic,  the 
,  one  guiding  principle  of 
which  seems  to  be  a  deter- . 
minatioa  that  sacerdotalism, 
of  trade  in  a  perverted' 
Christianity  which  the 
French  people,  have  ceased, 
must  be  at' 


to  {relieve  in, 

„  ,  ,•  ,  length  suppressed  like  any 

Referring  to  the  poLcy  i  gpedes  of  purely 

and  methods  of  France  mi, 


connection  with  the  Roman 
Catholio  propaganda  in 
China,  we  find  the  following 
passages  in  a  recent  work 
on  the  Par  East. 

“The  position  of  France 
with  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionary  organ¬ 
isation  in  China  seems,  to 
the  ordinary  British  citizen 
to  be  no  less  disingenuous 
than  Russia’s  policy  in  theR 


to 

of 


Far  East.  At  home  we  see 
France  denouncing  the 
concordat  between  herself 
and  the  papal  priests  at 
Rome.  We  see  her  expel¬ 
ling  thousands  of  priests  jj 
and  nuns  as  bad  citizens, 
whose  influence  tends  to 
corrupt  the  mind  of  the 
French  nation.  The  majori-  j, 
ty  of  the  French  Legislature  [ 
and  BYench  people  appear, 
to  ha\e  come  to  the  concla-( 

- - r.: - - .  .  .  J 

“  .r  .  .  .rv.'  3» 


But  when  we  come 
examine  the  position 
France  in  the  Far  East,  we 
discover  her  styling  herself 
I  Protector  and  Controller  of 
j  Roman  Catholic  priestcraft ! 
j  If  a  Belgian,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Ur  Italian  Roman  Catholic 
J  missionary  gets  into  trouble,  • 
lit^up^to  Fiance  he  must 
“^ap^^  for  protection,  and 
it  is  France  who  must 
conduct  with  the  Chinese 
Government  all  negotiations 
for  redress;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  French 
Government  utilises  its 
assumed  divine  mission  for 
trade  and  political  { urposes. 
They  have  aggrandised 
themselves  in  Tonking  by 
its  means,  and  have  claimed 
a  predominant  voice  in 
settling  the  affairs  of  China 
to  which  they  are  not  other 


[^wise  entitled.” 

I  Speaking  of  the  j  -alonsy 
'of  the  French  Grjvernmont 
, '  over  their  religions  protect- 
i  orehip,  the  writer  refers  to 
,  the  abortive  attempt  of  the 
•iPopo  to  send  a  legate  to 
I  Peking. 

Ijid  “The  religions  suzerainty 
h".  assumed  by  France  has  long 
I J  been  a  source  of  irritation 
flto  China;  and  after  the 
'’^  J  French  check  in  1884  China 
'-'n  attempted  to  free  herself 
from  it  by  requesting  the 
Pope  to  send  a  legate  to 
'Peking  to  represent  the 
IjntercBts^  of  the  Roman 


Catholic  Missions.  But  so 
valuable  did  the  French 
Government  consider  their 
religions  protectorship,  that 
they  threatened  to  withdraw 
Sthe  concordat  with  Rome  if 
jlthe  papal  priests  should 
iaccede  to  China’s  suggestion 
Band  send  a  special  envoy  to 
1  Pc  king.  Accordingly  the 
1  Missions  continued  to  remain 
Sunder  the  protection  of 
y  the  Government  of  the 
I  Republic.” 

The  writer  next  refers  to 
the  procurement  by  France 
of  an  Imperial  Decree 
conferring  official  status 
upon  R.  0.  priests  with 
ranks  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  Chinese  mnn- 
darinato. 

‘And  again,  in  1896, 
taking  advantage  of  China’s 
prostration,  she  assumed  her 
role  of  Protector  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Missions,  and 
obtained  an  agreement  under 
which  permission  was  given 
for  Roman  Catholic  priests 
to  purchase  and  possess  real 
I  estate  in  any  poi  ticn  of 
j  China.  And  in  1897,  while 
1  the  Russians  and  Germans 


were  worrying  China  in  the 
North,  France  procured  an 
Imperial  decree  conferring 
official  status  upon  the 
bishops  and  priests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
China,  bishops  or  vicars- 
apostolic  being  conceded  a 
rank  equivalent  to  that  of 
Governors  of  Provinces,  pro¬ 
vicars  being  given  the  status 
of  Taotais,  or  collectors  of 
revenue,  and  judges. 

Official  status  is  a 
desirable  asset  in  any 
country,  but  it  is  edpeoiallv 
valuable  in  China,  whefC, 
undue  importance  is  attached 
to  all  kinds  of  ceremonial, 
and  where  the  gradations  of 
the  Civil  Service  are  the 
only  recognised  distinctions 
of  rank.  Therefore,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ordinary  Chinese, 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
since  the  decree  of  1897, 
have  become  Government 
officials  entitled  to  certain 
stated  degrees  of  public  i 
deference,  and  enjoying  this 
further  advantage  over  the 
national  officials,  that  they  i 
are  shielded  by  Fiance,  and| 


the  Roman  CatholicT^i^ions,| 
while  it  placed  those  of  the! 
Reformed  Christian  Churches  K 
at  a  greater  disadvantage  y 
than  before.” 

(To  be  Continued) 


MARCH  9th,  1906 

THE  MISSIONARY 
QUESTION 

Che  Religious-political  Char¬ 
acter  of  the  Christian 
Propaganda  in  China. 

Y 

Finally  the  writer,  warm-1 
ing  up  to  his  subject,! 
denounces  the  inconsistency,! 
selfishness  and  treachery 
of  the  French  Government] 
in  the  following  strong  buq 
nevertheless  true  terms. 

“The  position  in  which 
Franco  finds  herself  is  notl 
logical — indeed,  it  is  scarcelyl 
reputable.  She  is  forcing! 
upon  the  natives  of  China  a| 
religion  which  she  herself  I 
believes  to  be  obnoxious  I 
and  detrimental  to  human  I 
character.  She  is  fostering! 
The  interference  of  priests  J  in  China  an  organisatiou 
rn  criminal  cases  ail  over  %  which  she  is  expelling  from 
China  soon  developed  into  a  ,  France.  She  assumes  the  I 
national  nuisance,  inasmuch  *  office  of  a  Vicegerent  of! 
as  parties  absconding  from  j  Christ  in  the  Far  Bast,  while  I 
justice  found  refuge  in  the  -  at  the  same  moment  she  is  I 
mission  stations.  In  law-  banishing  the  emblem  of  I 
suits  between  native  Christ-  ^  Christ  Crucified  from  all  I 
ians  and  ordinary  Chinese  m  the  schools  and  courts  ofl 
citzens,  the  priests  have  been  M  justice  in  Franco  itself.  [ 


arc  indc^ndi  m  of  lU^ 

central  Chinese  Government. 


presuming  on  their  official  1 
status  to  interfere  with  thel 
course  of  justice,  and  theyj 
frequently  secure  favourable! 
decisions  for  their  clients. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  passj 
that  the  Imperial  decree  of 
il897  gave  an  immense  lift  to 


Such  a  course  of  conduct  is! 
not  calculated  to  enhance! 
general  respect  for  the! 
French  Government,  nor  to! 
induce  the  British  people! 
to  place  much  reliance  upon! 
the  good  faith  and  stability! 
of  French  chaj-’acter.” 

Such  proceedings  also,} 


mobt  appear  not  only  to  tbo 
Obinesa,  but  to  all  fair- 
minded  men,  as  contrary  to 
all  principles  of  right  and 
justice,  and  utterly  opposed 
tx)  treaty  stipulations,  not  to 
mention  the  teachings  of  the 
Gospel. 

To  show  the  light  in  which 
they  regarded  the  doings  of 
the  Catholic  propaganda,  the 
Chinese  Government  issued 
soon  after  the  famous  Tien 


tsin  massacre,  a  circular  to 
the  I*owers,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 
“Although  in  (he  first 
•^stance  it  may  have  been 
declared  that  the  primary 
object  of  the  missions  was 
to  exhort  men  to  virtue, 
Gatholicism  in  causing  vexa¬ 
tion  to  the  people,  has 
produced  a  contrary  effect 
in  China.  The  Christians 
—  have  continued,  under  the 
fcegis  of  missionary  influence, 
to  mislead  and  oppress  the 
people:  thence  arose  renewed 
uneasiness,  then  quarrels 
ibetween  Christians  and  non- 
Christians,  and  at  last, 
disturbances.  The  Author¬ 
ities  proceed  to  investigate 
the  affair,  the  missionaries 
make  common  cause  with 
the  Christians,  and  support 
them  in  their  insubordination 
againt  the  same  Authorities. 
Thereupon  the  feeling  of 
disquiet  which  pervades  the 
people  assumes  greater 
proportions.  At  this  moment, 
the  animosity  of  the  people, 
already  deep,  degenerates 
gradually  into  a  hate  which, 
at  length  reaches  its 
paroxysm.  Wherever  thci 
Catholic  missionaries  have 
appeared,  they  have  drawnj 
upon  themselves  the  an^ 
imad^^vSlteien  'of  the  people.! 
The^  people  in  general,] 


unawire'^'of  t£e  differencei 
diu'Jj'- exists  between  Pro-i 
testants  and  Catholics,  con-| 
found  these  two  religions 

under  the  latter  denominat-1 
•  ) )  1 
ion. 

Among  the  reprehensible 
practices  of  the  Catholic 
mission,  that  of  making 
the  free  use  of  money  to 
gain  converts  and  adherents 
to  their  church  is  well- 
known,  and  is  attended  with 
most  baneful  consequences 
vO  the  pure  name  of  the 
1  Christian  Ghurch;  The  Eav. 
John  L.  Nevius,  who  has 
devoted  nearly  all  his  life 
to  mission  work  in  Shantung, 
and  has  enjoyed  exception¬ 
al  opportunities  for  observ¬ 
ing  the  doings  of  the 
Catholics,  has  written  as 
follows:  “The  policy  of 
stimulating  thb  growth  of 
missions  by  the  free  use  of 
money  is  carried  out  in 
Shantung  to  the  fullest 

development  by  the  Romish 

church.  Material  advantages 
are  offered  of  many  kinds: 
tracts  of  land  are  purcliaied 
and  let  to  Christians  or 
enquirers  to  woik  on 
shares ;  money  is  invested  | 
in  erecting  buildings,  afford¬ 
ing  employment  to  artisans 
of  every  kind,  schools  are 
established,  giving  word  to 
teachers.  I  am  credibly  | 
informed  that  these  tempor¬ 
al  inducements  are  offered] 
openly  and  frankly.  It  is 
certain  that  the  general! 
impression  has  gone  abroad) 
through  the  province  that  I 
any  person  entering  the! 
Eomish  church  is  sure  of  I 
having  his  temporal  wantsl 
provided  for  and  his  law- 1 
suits  attended  to.  A  few) 
persons  have  left  our  com¬ 
munion  avowedly  to  improve| 
their  wordly  condition.” 

(To  be  concluded) 


MAllCH  12th,  1906  ' 


THE  MISSIONARY  ' 
QUESTION 


The  Religious-political  Char- 
,  acter  of  the  Christianj 
Propaganda  in  China. 

VI 

The  above  factor  is  among! 
the  foremost  influencesl 
which  prevent  the  permanent[ 
settlement  of  the  long  vexed; 
“Missionary  question.”  The| 
removal  or  abatement  of  this? 
factor  depends  whether  thet 
Church  and  the  missionary' 
societies  will  realize  theii^ 
responsibility  and  decide  tof 
take  the  necessary  remedialf 
steps.  Wo  will  endeavor  tc^ 
point  out  the  ways  and 
means  whereby  its  inflnene^, 
might  be  removed,  or  atj 
least  its  potency  reduced  to 
a  minimun. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that 
China  is  the  Gibraltar  of 
ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  that  its  onlightenment 
must  demand  correspondii^ 
forces  and  sacrifices,  we. 
would  advocate  the  adoption] 
of  a  bold_policy- to  wit,; 
a  policy  of  non-resis-. 
tance,  and  the  abolition  of] 
exterritoriality  so  far  asi 
missionaries  are  concerned,  j 
Let  China  be  put  on  her] 
honour  and  on  her  boasted} 
tenderness  to  ‘Strangers  | 
from  afar,”  as  they 
always  style  foreigners 
in  their  polite  literature.: 
It  is  possible  that  a  fewf 
might  be  martyred  for  their* 
religion’s  sake  but  such 
martyrdom  would  be  well 
worth  accepting  if  the 
Chinese  could  be  made  to 
realize  the  intense  earnest- 
j  iiessof  the  Christian  Church, 
and  tiieir  readiness  to 


sacrifice  all  for  the  sake  of 
China’s  spiritual  and  moral 
salvation.  If  we  examine 
into  the  cause  of  the  Chinese 

t  hatred  of  Christianity  and 

their  staunch  determination 


to  repel  it  from  their  shores, 
iwe  find  that  it  is  not  re¬ 
ligious  fanaticism,  for  no 
people  are  as  skeptical 
and  indifferent  as  the  Chi 
nese.  One  may  be  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Confucius  or  of 
Lao-tsze,  he  may  be  Mus¬ 
sulman  or  Buddhist,  the 
Chinese  Government  is  per- 
.  fectly  indifferent.  It  is  only 
against  Christianity  that,,  - 
it  seeks  to  defend  itself.  yPersonal 
A  recent  writer  says :  “The 
Chinese  do  not  possess  a 
religion,  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  word,  and  they 
are  naturally  tolerant  of  the 
religious  beliefs  of  others, 

■  so  long  as  they  do  not 
Intermeddle  with  Chinese 
politics.”  The  question, 
therefore,  has  much  more  of 
a  political  than  reli^ous 
character,  or  rather  it  is 
,  almost  entirely  political. 

Rightly  or  wrongly  China 
'  will  not  have  European 
'  civilization,  which  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Christianity  is 

;  to  them  the  veiled  invasion 
of  Europe.  Despite  the  fact 
!  that  Christianity  was  first 

■  introduced  into  China  nearly 
I  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago, 

1  in  the  reign  of  Kang-hsi,  and 
has  since  carried  on  its 
operations  of  propagandism 
by  the  use  of  the  mcst  open 
methods,  tales  of  eye-pick¬ 
ing,  ^^^raft,  and  other 
secj^d49&>>^tionS'«^  find 
‘ifKdit  i^pmous  dupeh  and 

jnflamo  the  populace  to  acts 
V  jOf  incendiarism,  riot  and 
^^narder,  giving  rise  to  seri¬ 
ous  international  complica- 
'tions  and  further  stigma  to 


'the  name  of  the  Christian 
ichurch.  Even  as  recoiitly 
■as  last  Autunm,  the  riots 
locmrringin  Knangsi  result- 
ling  in  the  death  of  three 
I  Protestant  missionaries  was 
{partly  if  not  principally  due 
to  the  circulation  of  child- 
murder  rumours.  In  view 
of  this,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  a  close  observer  of  the 
missionary  question  that  a 
good  working  understanding 
{between  missionaries  and 
,the  Chinese  might  be 
secured  by  placing  all  the 
{Christian  establishments 
throughout  the  provinces 
under  official  supervision. 

visitations  would 


lave  to  be  made  obligatory 
Ion  the  magistrates  as 
part  of  their  official 
routine,  and  they  would  be 
required  to  make  rcplar 
reports  to  the  higher 
authorities  of  their  respective 
I  provinces.  In  this  manner 
the  utmost  publicity  would 
be  given  to  missionary 
operations  and  Christianity 
might  thus  obtain  a  fixed 
status  in  the  country  as 
well  as  enjoy  the  official 
recognition  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  the  expori 
ment  might  be  made  of 
having  non-official  repre¬ 
sentation  of  mission  interests 
in  Poking  which  would  be 
alike  free  from  the  stilted 
and  often  domineering 
manner  of  the  diplomatists, 
and  from  the  implied  ulterior 
consequences  of  non-compli¬ 
ance  with  their  demands. 
Such  a  “  Moderator  ”  as  he 
might  be  called  might  render 
invaluable  service  to  the 
cause  of  Propagandism  in 
China  by  smoothing  over 
asperities  and  obtain  reason- 
j  able  adjustment  of  dif- 
j  ficulticB  in  the  provinces. 


independent  of  all  diplomat  ic  | 
red-tape  or  assistance. 

In  short,  if  the  greatest  I 
obstacle  to  the  solution  of  I 
the  Missionary  Question  is  to  I 


be  remov 
the  miss 


ifforts  of  I 
LO^afies  ■  societies 
and  missionaries  should  be 
directed  towards  separating 
their  cause  entirely  from  all 
political  interests.  On  the 
day  when  intelligent  China 
shall  be  persuaded  that  it 
is  possible  to  be  Christian 
and  Chinese  at  the  same 
time ;  above  all,  on  the 
day  when  she  shall 
see  native  ecclesiastics  at 
the  head  of  the  native 
Church  in  China,  and  foreign 
missionaries,  sinking  their 
foreign  identities,  share  with 
their  converts  all  the  perils 
and  humiliations  which  are  | 
inseparable  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  prop9g8,ndi8m,  Christ¬ 
ianity  will  find  its  proper 
place  in  this  great  Empire, 
whoso  conversion  will 
carry  with  it  that  of  the 
Far  East.  It  will  be  the  { 
duty  of  China,  when  placed 
on  her  honor  and  convinced 


ilthat  her  future  existence  as 
independent  integral 


{nation  will  depend  entirely 
upon  her  attitude  towards 
Christianity  and  its  fol¬ 
lowers,  to  follow  the  ( 
example  of  Japan,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  policy 
of  benevolent  neutrality, 
extending  to  missionary  I 
establishments  and  all  I 
?  Christians,  foreign  and  na- 
3tive,  special  protection,  as  I 
she  is  bound  legally  and| 
morally  to  do. 


TWO  LETTERS  FROM  OR.  H.  H.  JESSUP. 

[The  following  recent  letters  from  Rev.  Dr. 

I  Jessup  will  be  read  with  special  interest  at 
this  time  of  anxiety  touching  all  affairs  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
work  of  missions  is  being  pushed  forward  des¬ 
pite  all  obstacles.— Ed.  Evan.] 

Beirut,  Syria,  Nov.  6, 1895. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  the  14, 

I  000  Arabic  Scriptures  and  miscellaneous  books, 

1  which  had  been  blocked  here  for  three  months 
and  forbidden  to  be  exported  without  the  seal 
of  the  Mudir  Maarif,  have  at  last  been  shipped. 
As  I  wrote  previously,  all  our  books  are  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  central  government  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  have  the  government  im¬ 
print  on  the  title  page,  even  copies  of  the 
I  Scriptures.  This  last  arbitrary  and  exasper- 
I  ating  order  utterly  ignores  the  official  permit, 
I  and  requires  in  addition  the  blurring  stamp  of 
I  the  local  Mudir’s  seal.  At  first  Dr.  Bowen, 
I  the  Constantinople  agent  of  the  American 
I  Bible  Society,  refused  to  allow  the  Arabic 
I  Scriptures  to  be  subjected  to  the  indignity  of 
I  being  smirched  with  the  inky  seal  of  local 
I  Mudirs,  but  finally,  he  sent  word  here  that  we 
I  must  ship  the  books,  even  if  we  had  to  stamp 
I  every  volume.  So  the  Mudir  was  asked  to  at- 
I  tend  to  the  business.  Bis  answer  was,  “To- 
I  morrow,’*  and  then  “Next  week,”  and  then 
“Too  busy  to  attend  to  it,”  until,  as  weeks 
I  passed  on  and  the  various  missions  in  Syria, 
I  Palestine,  and  Egypt  and  other  places  were 
I  clamoring  for  their  books,  the  dragoman  of 
I  our  excellent  Consul,  Mr.  Gibson,  went  with 
I  Mr.  Troyer  to  represent  the  case  with  vigor 
I  and  plain  language  to  the  Jludir.  The  result 
3  that  in  a  few  days  he  came  to  the  press 
I  with  bis  clerk,  seal  in  hand,  and  all  hands 
I  went  to  work.  The  boxes  were  opened,  and 
Ithe  14,000  seals  stamped  on  the  volumes, 

■  until  every  one  was  well-nigh  exhausted.  But 
Ithe  job  was  done  and  the  books  have  been 
Ishipped,  and  this  petty,  persecuting,  tyranni- 
Ical  edict  has  been  conformed  to.  Our  Press 

■  Society  was  informed  that  the  Jesuit  Press 
I  refused  to  conform  to  the  rule,  and  having 
I  got  ready  a  consignment  of  books,  took  them 

■  down  to  the  shore  in  the  evening,  knocked 
I  down  the  coast  guard,  and  sent  the  boxes  in  a 
Iboat  which  was  in  waiting,  to  the  steamer 
loutside.  Arab  public  opinion  strongly  ap- 
Iproves  such  a  piece  of  practical  strategy,  but 

>  believe  in  obeying  the  law  and  not  defiling 
lour^conaciences  with  such  trickery. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  since  the  in- 
Iglorious  and  un-American  fiasco  of  the  recently 
Irecalled  naval  official,  who,  having  never  met 
la  single  American  missionary  in  Syria  or  Asia 
■Minor,  proceeded  to  denounce  them  in  the 
■press  as  a  “bad  lot,”  the  United  States  Gov- 
lernment  has  sent  to  Cioilian  and  Syrian 
■waters  Captain  O’Neill  of  the  “Marblehead.” 
iHis  ship  has  now  been  for  some  weeks  at 
■Mersine,  the  seaport  of  Tarsus  and  the  terroi- 
Inus  of  the  Adana  Railway,  and  the  Captain 
lhas  proved  himself  the  right  man  in  the  right 
■place.  He  is  an  ideal  naval  officer,  and  a 
IChristian  gentleman,  enforcing  the  respect  of 
Ithe  Turkish  officials  and  reassuring,  by  his 
Ipresence  and  wise  counsels,  the  panic  stricken 

■  native,  Armenian  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Prot- 
[estant  population./  That  entire  province  and 


Ithe  neighboring  provinces  co  the  eas^^HB 

I  north  are  in  a  state  of  distraction  and  alarm.  T 
I  The  Armenians  fear  the  Moelems  and  the  I 
I  Moslems  fear  the  Armenians,  but  the  latter  | 
I  are  the  sufferers,  whatever  happens. 

When  Captain  O’Neill  reached  Tarsus  and  I 
I  Adana,  multitudes  of  the  Christians  were  I 
1  ready  to  flee  for  their  lives,  but  his  presence  I 
I  reassured  them,  and  be  is  remaining  there  fori 
Ithe  present,  feeling  the  importance  of  using  I 
Ibis  moral  influence  for  the  protection  of  the! 
I  people,  and  the  quieting  of  the  public  mind. 


One  day  the  saintly  Mrs.  Montgomery,  who! 

is  universally  known  and  respected  in  Adana, 
after  long  years  of  residence,  was  walking 
along  the  street  when  a  Moslem  drew  a  long 
knife,  and  going  through  the  motion  of  sharp¬ 
ening  it  on  his  shoe,  drew  his  hand  across  his 
throat,  and  then  pointed  to  her  throat,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “Thus  we  will  soon  serve  all 
you  Christians  1” 

You  can  imagine  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  the 
American  residents  and  the  defenceless  Chris 
tiaas  to  see  Captain  O’Neill  walking  the 
streets,  calling  on  the  Waly  Pasha,  and  viait- 
j  ing  the  schools  and  speaking  words  of  Chris 
tian  cheer  and  counsel  to  the  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  who  are  there  under 
Instruction. 

You  will  remember  the  telegraphic  reports 
last  summer  of  an  attack  upon  Dr.  Christie’s 
house  and  school  (the  St.  Paul’s  Institute)  in 
Tarsus,  and  that  the  Turkish  authorities  of 
the  city  reported  to  the  Porte,  who  reported 
to  the  United  States  Minister  and  the  public, 
that  there  had  been  no  attack  whatever,  it 
being  merely  an  assault  by  pupils  of  the  school 
on  the  people,  who  defended  themselves.  The 
facte  in  the  case  were  that  a  Moslem  mob 
assaulted  the  American  premises  and  pupils, 
and  threatened  the  life  of  Dr.  Christie. 

When  the  “Marblehead”  arrived  at  Mersine 
the  latter  part  of  October,  Consul  Gibson  of 
Beirut  went  up  at  once  by  steamer  and 
joined  Captain  O’Neill.  The  whole  case  was 
then  tried.  The  well  known  culprits  were 
convicted,  confessed  their  crime,  and  have 
been  sentenced  to  longer  or  shorter  terms  of 
imprisonment.  The  Tarsus  judge  who  sent 
the  false  report  of  the  case  is  to  be  dismissed 
and  the  United  States  officials,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Dr.  Christie  have,  I  understand, 
consented  that  the  punishment  of  the  guilty 
culprits  who  made  the  attack  shall  be  consid¬ 
erably  lightened.  The  effect  of  the  whole 
trial  has  been  most  wholesome,  at  a  time  when 
there  is  so  much  of  disorder  and  lawlessness. 

The  southeastern  parts  of  Syria  are  just 
i  now  in  a  state  of  eerai-anarehy.  The  Druzes 
of  Mejdel  es  Shema,  south  of  Hermon,  and 
throughout  Jaulan,  are  on  the  war  path,  rob¬ 
bing  and  killing  Christians,  Moslems,  Cir¬ 
cassians,  and  Metawilch.  The  Druzes  have 
thus  turned  all  sects  against  them,  but  the 
only  body  who  have  taken  the  field  thus  far  is 
the  sect  of  Metawilch,  or  Shiah  Moslems. 
These  Metawilwiloh  are  the  same  in  creed  as 
the  Moslems  of  Persia,  and  will  not  eat  or 
drink  from  the  same  utensils  as  people  of 
other  sects.  Some  of  their  muleteers  had 
been  killed  and  robbed  by  the  Druzes,  and 
some  8,000  of  them  gathered  at  El  Khiyam  in 
Merj  Aiyon,  just  west  of  Hermon,  to  fight 
the  Druzes.  The  Christian  sects,  Greek,  Cath¬ 
olics,  and  Protestants,  all  of  whom  had  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  Druze  highwaymen, sympathized 


with  the  Metawilcb  and  sent  them  supplies 
while  camped  at  El  Kbiyam.  But  the  Druzes, 
unable  to  muster  a  force  larp  enough  to  fight 
them,  entered  into  negotiations,  and  the 
timely  presence  of  soldiers  from  Sidon  brought 
about  a  truce,  or  compromise,  and  the  Meta* 
wilch  aimy  departed.  But  both  sides  are  arm¬ 
ing.  The  roads  are  unsafe.  1  he  Druzes  have 
made  a  reisrn  of  terror  in  Jaulan,  robbing  and 
murdering  on  the  highways.  The  whole  coun¬ 
try  stands  amazed  at  the  apathy  of  the  Wali  of 
Dauiascus,  who  has  troops  and  Krupp  cannon 
enough  to  subdue  the  turbulent  Druzes,  but 
does  nothing.  The  Moslems  and  Kurds  of 
Damascus  protest,  as  their  business  is  being 
ruined.  They  own  lands  and  property  in 
Houran  and  Jaulan,  yet  cannot  visit  .them 
without  danger  to  their  lives. 

Here  in  Beirut  and  Lebanon  all  is  quiet  out- 

Iwardly,  but  the  public  mind  is  intensely 
anxious  about  the  future.  But  God,  even  ourl 


CORFESPOXDEyT  ELZEL'S  DEAThT] 

Consul'Ccneral  >nUer  Says  Ctitime  Troops  1 
Were  Grossly  CarelesapM^ia  ^  ^ 
Spfoiai  Cable  Despatch  Uf  Tap  Sox.  * 

N’ewchwanq.  June  8.— Consul-General  I 
Miller  has  held  an  inquest  in  the  case  of  [ 
Lewis  Elzel.  the  London  Daitj/  Teleprapk  I 
correspondent  who  was  killed  by  Chines©  I 
soldiers  on  board  a  junk  off  the  Liaotung  I 
coast.  'I  he  inquest  was  Held  at  Sbwan-  I 
taitze  yesterday.  Tho  Chinese  '  General  I 
Lu  acknowledged  that  his  soldiers  were  | 
guilty  of  the  killing. 

Ernest  Brindle.  tho  Mail  correspondent  I 
who  was  Elzel’s  companion  on  tho  junk. 


God,  is  on  the  throne,  and  His  hand  is  mov¬ 
ing  in  all  these  exciting  events.  Let  us  trust 
in  Him  at  all  times. 

BsinuT,  Syria,  Nov.  li.  1895. 

It  is  a  time  of  great  anxiety  in  Beirut. 
There  are  nearly  one  thousand  cases  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  cholera  still  lingers  in  Mums  (sev¬ 
enty-five  miles  east  of  Tripoli),  and  there  are 
about  thirty  deaths  a  day.  The  Druzes  of 
Houran  (east  of  Basban)  are  in  open  revolt 
against  the  Turkish  Government,  and  have 
killed  a  number  of  government  officials,  so 
that  the  reserves  (or  vedif)  are  being  hastily 
pummoned  and  sent  off  to  the  front.  These 
Druzes  almost  invariably  revolt  when  there  Is 
trouble  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Here  in 
Beirut  we  have  no  fears  of  an  outbreak 
against  Christians  or  foreigners. 

Alarming  telegrams  get  into  the  papers,  but 
we  do  not  feel  the  slightest  apprehension.  We 
have  an  excellent  Wali,  Naaonhi  Beg,  and 
the  influential  Moslems  are  business  men,  of 
peaceable  disposition,  who  grasp  the  situation 
perfectly  and  know  that  it  is  for  their  interest 
to  keep  Beirut  from  disorder 

Last  Friday  night  one  thousand  Moslems  of 
the  reserves  were  waked  from  their  sleep  by 
squads  of  Turkish  soldiers,  taken  to  the  miJi„ 
tary  barracks,  to  get  ready  to  go  to  Houran 
to  fight  the  Druzes.  The  next  day  the  barracks 
were  surrounded  by  anxious  and  weeping 
Moslem  women  who  were  there  to  hid  good¬ 
bye  to  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons,  and 
give  them  such  little  comforts  as  they  could 
supply  for  their  campaign.  But  all  was  quiet 
and  orderly.  There  are  but  few  Armenians 
here,  and  we  have  no  “Armenian  question” 
to  agitate  the  people.  The  college  has  more 
students  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 


To  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  RESIDENT  IN  KOREA  ; 

The  following  circular  letter  has  been  forwarded  by  the  Department 
of  State  to  be  copied,  dated,  signed,  and  cemmunicated  to  every  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  sojourning  in  Korea. 


LEOATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


SeouLj  Korea,  May,  11,  1897. 


SiB,- 


By  direction  of  tlie  Secretary  of  State  I  am  required  to 
I  make  publicly  known  to  eacli  and  every  citizen  of  the  United 
I  States  sojourning  or  being  temporarily  or  permanently  in  Korea, 

I  tlie  repeatedly  expressed  view  of  the  Governmenti  of  the  United 
!  States  that  it  behooves  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  any 
foreign  country  whatsoever  to  observe  the  same  scrupulous  absten¬ 
tion  froin  participating  in  the  domestic  concerns  thereof  ■which  is 
internationally  incumbent  upon  his  Government,  They  should 
strictly  refrain  from  any  expression  of  opinion  or  from  giving 
advice  concerning  the  internal  management  of  the  country,  or  from 
any  intermeddling  in  its  political  questions.  If  they  do  so,  it  is 
at  their  own  risk  and  peril  Neither  the  Representative  of  this 
Government  in  the  country  of  their  sojourn,  nor  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  itself,  can  approve  of  any  such  action  on  their 
part,  and  should  they  disregard  this  advice  it  may  perhaps  not  be 
found  practicable  to  adequately  protect  them  from  their  own  con¬ 
sequences.  Good  American  citizens,  quitting  their  own  land  and 
resorting  to  another,  can  best  di  iplay  their  devotion  to  the  country 
of  their  allegiance  and  best  justify  a  claim  to  its  continued  and 
efBcient  protection  while  in  foreign  parts,  by  confining  themselves 
to  their  legitimate  avocations,  whether  missionary  work,  or  teach¬ 
ing  in  schools,  or  attending  the  sick,  or  other  calling  or  business 
for  which  they  resort  to  a  foreign  country.” 

I  am  Sir, 

Yours  Respectfully, 

John  M.  B.  Sill. 

Minister  Resident  and  Consul  General, 


by  the  soldiers,  but  was  fired  upon  iu  Spite 
of  the  fact'  that  the  two  foreigners— Elzel 
and  he— were  plainly  visible,  tho  distance 
between  the  4unk  and  the  Chinese  boats 
being  less  than  one  hundred  yards.  The 
Chinese  fired  150  shots,  to  which  the  oon'e- 
spondents  made  no  reply. 

Mr.  Miller  will  forward  to  United  States 
Minister  Conger,  at  Pekin,  a  report  to  the 
effect  that  the  killihg.was  an  act  of  gross' 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
soldiers. 

Washington.  June  6.~Pending  a  report 
from  Consul  Miller  at  Xewdi'wang,  the 
State  Department  will  not  take  any  action 
in  tho  case  of  Lewis  Elzel.  the  American 
newspaper  correspondent  who  was  Hilled 
in  Manchuria,  supposedly  by  Chinese 
tfoldiei-8  or  bandltn.  Should  it  be  shown  by  j| 
the  investigation  which  Consul  Miller  is  ‘I 
making  that  Chinese  soldiers  killed  .Elzel 
a  demand  for  an  indemnity  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  murderers  Nvifi  be  made  on  the 
Chinese  Government. 

Secretary  Hay  received  a  telegram  to-  l| 
day  from  Denver.  Col.,  signed’  by  Miss  ' 
Anna  Elzel.  the  sister  of  the  dead  man, 
requesting  that  her  brotlier’s  bodr  be  sent 
to  Denver,  whero  his  family  reside.  Secre- 
|twy  Hay  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  Misa 
.Izel’s  request. 
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!  judge  according  to  preconceived 
I  ideas.  Those  who  are  not  truly 
I  following  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  re- 
I  fusing  to  help  carry  out  His  Great 
I  Commission,  will  ever  find  occa¬ 
sions  to  decry  missionary  work.  * 

Somewhat  along  this  line  the 
Calwcr-Miss^ioyishlait  says: 

I  In  consequence  of  the  Herero  ris- 
J  ing,  in  Southwest  Africa,  German 
I  Protestant  missions  are  yet  again 
decried  in  many  journals.  The 
I  missionaries,  it  is  declared,  have 
I  spoiled  the  natives  by  indulgence, 
I  and  have  seduced  the  colonial 
I  government  to  follow  suit;  they 
were,  it  is  said,  aware  of  the  rising 
I  beforehand,  and  delivered  upto  the 
I  enemy  their  own  German  country- 
I  men,  who  had  fled  to  the  stations — 
I  in  short,  have  approved  themselves 
I  guilty  of  high  treason.  We 
I  scarcely  believe  our  eyes  when  we 
lee,  in  the  Colonial  Zeitschrift, 

‘  Malaria,  Blackwater-fever,  Lo- 
I  custs.  Missions — the  first  and  last 
I  alike  ineradicable.”  With  men 
I  who  hate  missions  to  such  a  pitch 

■  there  can,  of  course,  he  no  further 
I  argument.  Sad  and  humilating  is 
I  it  that  any  such  thing  can  be 
I  printed  in  Germany. 

This  is  a  strong  argument  that 
I  missions  are  alarming  the  king- 
Idom  of  Satan,  that  they  are  arous- 
ling  Satan’s  adherents  at  home  to 
I  such  an  insane  intensity  of  hatred 
I  against  them,  altho  in  the  two 
I  Anglo-Saxon  countries  their  rela- 
I  tively  greater  influence  renders  the 
1  devil’s  children  somewhat  more 
I  rational  in  their  attacks. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  says  that 
I  he  believes  the  missionaries  are  do¬ 
ling  more  harm  than  good  in  China, 
I  because  they  are  irritating  the 
I  people.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  Jesus 
I  Christ  Himself  who  has  said,  “I 
I  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth, 

■  but  a  sword,”  it  is  plain  enough 
I  that  Mr,  Bigelow  looks  upon  Jesus 
I  Christ  as  a  mischief-maker,  and 
lupon  all  His  apostles  and  their 
leffective  successors  as  mischief- 
Imakers.  His  notion  of  their  an- 
Icestral  religion  is  very  good  and 
Ifine,  but  that  Christianity  has 


really  some  points  of  superiority, 
of  which  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
take  advantage.  The  man  can  not 
see,  because  he  will  not  see,  that 
the  higher  order  almost  always 
provokes  the  lower  to  bitter  oppo¬ 
sition  before  it  prevails  over  it. 
Buddhism  itself,  in  China,  bad  to 
win  its  way  to  the  top  through 
times  of  severe  persecution — nay, 
even  Confucianism  was  sometimes 
sharply  persecuted  by  unfriendly 
emperors.  If  we  ourselves  are  not 
still  hanging  up  men  as  sacrifices  to 
Odin,  or  burning  them  in  wicker 
images  to  the  old  British  gods,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Poultney  Bige¬ 
lows  of  the  olden  time.  f 

Miss  Stone  and  Mr.  Perdicaris 

The  kidnapping  of  Mr.  Perdicaris 
in  Morocco  by  the  brigand  Rais 
Uli  very  naturally  i*ecalls  to  mind 
the  case  of  Miss  Stone’s  capture  by 
Saraffof’s  men  in  Macedonia.  It 
has  peculiar  interest,  too,  as  show¬ 
ing  that  one  event  may  befall  non¬ 
missionary  and  missionary  alike 
wherever  laws  have  lapsed  through 
lack  of  energy  to  enforce  them. 

These  two  cases  are  exactly  alike 
in  their  main  particulars.  Both 
victims  were  acclimatized  residents 
in  countries  whose  governments  are 
pledged  by  treaty  to  prevent  their 
subjects  from  making  la^vless  at¬ 
tacks  on  Americans;  both  were 
seized  for  ransom  in  their  ordinary 
haunts,  and  without  reference  to 
their  personal  qualities  or  actions, 
and  the  opportunity  for  both  out¬ 
rages  v,'as  due  to  a  flabby  govern¬ 
mental  degeneracy  which  promised 
impunity  to  the  brigands  whatever 
the  fate  of  their  victims. 

Any  appearance  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cases  is  due  to  the 
course  followed  by  the  American 
government  In  each.  In  the  Stone 
case  the  government  tolerated,  if  it 
did  not  suggest,  the  payment  by 
private  individuals  of  the  ransom 
which  the  brigands  asked,  It 


POLITICAL  PROTESTANTISM. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  S.  NELSOX, 

MiSStONART  OF  TB8  PrBSBTTKRIAM  BoABC. 

A  SMALL  villaga  called  Sanat  has  been  much  in  our 
thoughts  for  some  time,  and  a  history  of  the  movement 
among  Its  people  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

A  certain  woman  presented  a  piece  of  ground  to  the  Ma- 
ronite  church.  Subsequently  her  brother  wished  to  build 
on  an  adjacent  piece  of  laud  belonging  to  himself.  The 
priest  forbade  the  building,  claiming  both  pieces  as  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  gift  to  the  church.  The  Patriarch  sustained 
the  priest  and  forbade  the  building.  Clear  title  and  ample 
proofs  were  presented  that  the  second  piece  of  land  was  not 
a  part  of  the  gift,  and  the  building  was  erected.  The 
priest,  angry  and  bitter  over  his  defeat,  sought  revenge  by 
petty  ecclesiastical  peraecution  of  the  man  who  had  op¬ 
posed  him.  and  his  whole  family,  especially  disciplining 
and  slandering  the  women  of  the  family.  When  this  could 
be  borne  no  longer,  the  abused  family  secured  the  appoint- 
pointment  of  one  of  their  own  family  as  priest  for  them¬ 
selves  alone,  but  without  power  of  absolution.  At  length 
the  man’s  mother  died,  and  the  family  priest  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  her  burial  without  consulting  the  village 
priest.  He  was  enraged,  and  determined  to  make  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  matter.  A  number  of  priests  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns  had  assembled,  because  the  dead  woman  be¬ 
longed  to  a  rich  and  influential  family.  When  the  funeral 
procession  reached  the  church  door,  they  found  the  out¬ 
raged  priest  awaiting  them ;  and  they  were  not  allowed  to 
enter,  but  were  compelled  to  turn  aside  and  bury  thsip 


December  2Y,  1894. 


dead  without  the  customary  rites.  The  matter  was  again  I 
reported  to  the  Patriarch,  who  summoned  the  family  priest  I 
to  answer  an  accusation  of  transceadiog  hie  legitimate  I 
duties.  He  went  to  the  Patriarch,  and  returned  a  crazed  I 
man.  No  one  knows  what  discipline  was  used,  hut  the! 
result  only  added  fuel  to  the  kindled  hatred  of  the  rela-f 
tives.  I  was  told  that  a  portion  of  the  people  wished  to  be  I 
Protestants,  and  so  made  an  excuse  to  visit  the  village.l 
While  sitting  in  the  open  space  at  the  center  of  the  town,  f 
a  young  man  approached  me  and  said  in  English  :  “  I  want  I 
to  talk  with  you.  Many  people  here  want  to  believe  you.  I 
You  understand  ?  1  want  to  talk  to  you  alone.”  After  I 
a  while  I  withdrew  with  this  youth  and  sought  others,  and  I 
had  some  talk  with  them :  but  soon  found  out,  what  I  had  | 
believed  to  be  true  from  thefirst,  thatthey  have  no  knowl- 1 
edge  of  spiritual  religion,  but  merely  wish  to  spite  their  I 
enemies.  I,  however,  encouraged  them  to  find  out  what  I 
God’s  Word  is,  and  to  seek  the  Truth. 

Some  days  later  three  men  visited  me  in  Kadeth,  and  J 
urged  me  to  organize  their  party  as  a  Protestant  church, 
appointing  one  of  their  number  as  the  leader. 

But  no  one  of  you  knows  enough  to  be  made  a  leader  ini 
this  new  faith.” 

“Oh  yes ;  any  one  of  us  can  do  it.” 

“  Can  you  read  ?” 

"  Yes ;  many  of  us  can  read.  ” 

“  Have  you  Bibles  ?” 

“No ;  we  want  you  to  give  us  Bibles.” 

“  You  should  all  have  Bibles  to  read  at  home,  and  thenl 
you  should  meet  together  often  and  study  and  pray  to  God  J 
for  guidance ;  but  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  if  you  wanbi 
to  be  Protestants  is  to  stop  drinking  liquor.” 

“  What,  not  drink  at  all  ?” 

“  Yes :  earnest  Christians  have  no  need  of  liquor." 

“  Ob-h  !”  This  last  from  one  whose  breath  was  heavy  | 
with  the  fumes  of  spirits. 

“  But  we  want  a  leader.” 

“If  we  sent  you  a  teacher  there  would  be  much  opposi-J 
tion  in  the  village  ;  are  you  ready  to  stand  firm  against^ 
this?” 

“  Did  you  not  see  those  guns  and  pistols  in  my  house! 
when  you  came  there  ?” 

■'  But  the  people  might  rise  against  you  and  the  teacher! 
and  stone  you,  to  drive  you  out  of  town ;  how  would  you  I 
meet  this  ?” 

“  With  bullets !” 

Tbe  look  of  incredulity  and  amazement  on  those  faces  asl 
we  tried  to  show  them  the  spirit  of  Christ  toward  enemiesl 
was  touching  and  painful,  when  we  remembered  that  thesej 
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treated  the  affair  as  tho  private  in¬ 
terests  only  were  involved,  and  it 
has  not  yet  secured  from  Turkey 
redress  for  the  outrage.  Such  a 
line  of  inaction  has,  of  course,  so 
far  encouraged  brigandage  in  Tur¬ 
key  as  a  safe  if  not  an  honorable 
method  of  raising  the  wind. 

In  the  Perdicaris  ease,  however, 
America  demanded  the  release  of 
the  captive  from  the  party  respon¬ 
sible  (that  is,  from  the  government 
of  Morocco),  and  so  terminated  the 
affair  in  fewer  weeks  than  the 
method  used  in  the  Stone  case  re¬ 
quired  months.  Of  course,  the  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Morocco  passed  some  exceed¬ 
ingly  bad  hours.  Nerve  shocks  in 
a  culminative  series  were  produced 
by  successive  arrivals  of  big  Ameri¬ 
can  war  vessels,  followed  by  hints 
from  the  news-bureaus  that  there 
are  others.  His  Majesty  had  no 
option  but  to  save  the  captive  at 
all  costs;  and  if  he  is  permitted  to 
remain  on  his  throne,  the  memory 
of  this  moving  experience  will  in¬ 
sure  that  he  will  make  it  exceed 
ingly  warm  for  Rais  Uli  later  on. 
He  will  thus  effectively  dissuade 
his  intelligent  subjects  from  adopt¬ 
ing  kidnapping  as  a  profession. 

The  principle  on  which  America 
acted  in  Morocco  is  worth  noticing, 
since  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the 
rights  of  missionaries  established 
in  such  countries.  The  merchant 
or  missionary  who  goes  to  live  in 
the  cannibal  islands  assumes,  him- 
I  self,  all  risks  to  his  life,  andretains 
I  no  right  to  call  for  protection  from 
I  his  native  country.  But  in  the  do- 
I  main  of  a  treaty  the  situation  is 
I  quite  different.  America,  by  mak- 
!  ing  and  promulgating  treaties  of 
I  intercourse  with  Turkey  and  Mo- 
I  rocco,  has  certified  that  it  rates 
I  those  governments  as  worthy  of 
I  confidence.  If  either  of  them  sets 
I  the  treaty  at  naught,  America  is 
I  bound,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  dig- 
I  nity,  to  see  the  wrong  redressed. 

I  Experience  in  these  two  cases  of 
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kidnapping  seems  to  offer  to  the  I 
consideration  of  missionaries  the  I 
following  principles;  I 

1.  American  citizens,  of  what-  I 

ever  quality,  while  within  the  do-  I 
main  of  a  treaty  of  intercourse,  on  I 
any  lawful  business,  have  a  right  I 
to  expect  protection.  I 

2.  The  duty  of  America  when  one  I 
of  its  citizens  is  deprived  of  his  lib-  I 
erty  in  violation  of  treaty  is  to  hold  I 
responsible  the  government  of  the  I 
country  where  the  outrage  occurs.  I 
This  duty  is  not  a  favor  to  the  vie-  I 
tim,  nor  does  it  have  any  relation 
to  his  personal  qualities.  It  is  a 
general  duty  that  arises  from  a 
violation  of  treaty  which  attacks 
the  dignity  of  America,  the  possi-  I 
bility  of  future  peaceful  inter-  I 

1  course,  and  the  safety  of  all  Ameri- 
I  can  citizens. 

I  3.  In  cases  like  those  under  con- 
i  sideration  the  payment  of  ransom! 
I  by  the  captive  or  his  friends  is  I 
against  public  policy  as  encpurag-l 
.  ing  brigandage,  and  should  not  be 
I  tolerated.  d. 

^  Vacation  and  Missions 

There  are  certain  animals  that  go  j 
into  winter  quarters,  and  tb^r^ar^ 


nominally  Christian  sect. 

was  an  earnest,  spiritually  minded  and  discreet  leaoher 
whom  I  could  summon  to  spend  a  £cw  days  with  these 
gropers  in  the  dark  ;  and  so  I  seut  for  him.  He  received 
my  eummons  gladly  and  answered  it  as  a  divine  cal!  toi 
preach  the  Word.  He  came  to  Sanat  and  spent  a  few  daysi 
in  the  house  of  one  of  the  men  interested  in  the  matter. 

The  second  day  I  sent  down  to  learn  what  bad  been  accom¬ 
plished.  I  received  in  reply  a  letter,  from  which  I  quotej 
;  BomesenteDces: 

••  In  the  evening  Yusuf  cnnie  (who  went  to  see  you  in  Hadath' 
and  he  was  drunk.  He  spoke  ns  if  he  were  a  Protestant,  bat  wa  ^ 
swearine  conslunily.  I  tried  io  give  him  some  instruction  on 
this  matter,  and  tried  not  to  allow  any  moments  to  slip  by  with¬ 
out  proflt.  and  strove  to  rouse  in  them  a  true  earnestness.  In  the 
murning  they  talked  with  me  more  freely,  and  showed  their  real 
purpose  in  seeking  us  to  be  that  they  may  secure  aid  against  the 
Patriarch.  They  asked  if  the  missionaries  have  any  power  in 
the  Government  or  against  the  Patriarch.  Then  they  asked 
about  the  English  bishop  at  Jerusalem,  and  discussed  the  plan 
of  carrying  the  matter  to  the  Pope  at  Rome.  I  rather  think 
that  ns  they  nosv  know  you  will  not  help  them  in  their  quarrel, 
it  will  not  bo  long  before  they  say  to  me,  *  Go  back  to  where 
you  came  from but  wo  mast  be  careful  and  use  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  preach  the  Word,  whether  they  accept  or  reject.” 

The  very  narrow  edge  of  a  wedge  has  entered  this  closely 
guarded  section,  and  good  seed  has  been  scattered.  He 
from  whom  the  seed  comes  will  look  after  the  harvest.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  one  man  who  really  seems  to  have 
received  some  light  on  the  elements  of  true  religion,  did 
not  get  it  here  nor  through  the  medium  of  his  native  lan¬ 
guage,  but  in  South  America,  where  he  came  in  contact 
with  American  missionaries  and  learned  from  them 
through  the  Spanish  tongue.  That  is  an  incidental  benefit 
from  the  wide  wanderings  of  the  Syrians. 

iKIPOLL  Stku.  _ I  iM 

it  13  to  pIeaBe~^ry  lioily.fe^clrion 
i,ue„.i3,  ii.  scoiiw,  to  remedy  the  7'* 
too  coininoii  in  this  ooantry,  the  dea  h  ot  “* 

haivla  ot  Britiah  soldiers.  But  a  hue  and  cry  1  ■«» 
been  raised  by  a  section  of  the  Anglo-M.an 

d  ,!  prestige  of  the  BrittslrGoyromeHr-wtll  ^ebst  .ftt. 
nuti'ves  are  treated  kindly  and  I  “ fdiM. 

yondtlie  reach  of  the  European  soldiers. 

L  cooslantly  seen  in  the  Ba-rs  ,..mo  in  .  d.imken 
state  end  soma  in  the  houses  of  ill  fame.  No 
puner  has  ever  thought  it  itsduty  t.)  advice  the  soldiers 
L  forsake  tliese  evils  deeds.  British  prestige  is  never 
dama  .ed  by  tliese  actions.  Has  the  Auglo-Iad.an 
press  "ever  oared  to  enquire  iiow  UKU.y  of  the  low  class 
Europeans  .lid  Eurasiani  are  deep  m  debt  and  cons- 
t, indy  shift  thetneelve..  about  for  fear  of 

or.  The  p-estige  of  the  British  people  is  kept  in¬ 
tact  by  brothels  opened  by  im.norul  women  under  the 
name  of  tea  and  coffe  shops.  We  hu.l  no  such  evils 

in  Lahore  before  but  since  last  three  or  four  years 
several  such  cold  drink  shops  have  been  opened. 
Those  who  want  to  save  the  reputation  of  their  tialnm 
should  devote  some  attention  to  the  evils 
of  whioli  W0  have  made  mention.  In  our 
opinion  the  prestige  of  the  Brilish  uatmn  IS  lost 
by  such  ailverse  agitations  against  the  Government 
which  confirms  the  impression  m  the  inmds  of  the 
people  that  the  Biiropeans  in  Indus  do  not  love  jnstiee 
ami  no  fair  iilay  can  be  expeett-d  from  British  otneers 
in  oases  wliere  Europeans  and  natives  are  concern¬ 
ed  '  Lord  Bohert’s  name  is  being  resounded  with 
nriiises  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  be¬ 
cause  ha  loved  the  native  soldiers  and  did  much  to 
improVB  their  condition,  Lord  Ripou’s  name  is  a  housa- 
hold  word  with  tlie,  educated  natives  because  liis  noble 
heart  felt  for  them  and  he  wanted  to  abolish  tna  invi¬ 
dious  distinction  of  Europeans  and  Indians  from  courts 
ot  iiistice.  Lord  Curznn  is  a  man  of  strong  will  and 
agiiation  against  Idm  by  the  Anglo-Indian  oomimim- 
ty  will  only  make  their  case  worse. 


CKlblS, 

,,it'’’'/u'A'C0NS0L-GSNERAL’S  EXPERIENCE. 

|<r.*'At  a'^ception  of  the  Presbyterian  Union,  held  in  New  York, 
Ithe  Hon.  John  Goodnow  (United  States  Consul-General  at 
I  Shanghai)  made  a  very  emphatic  denial  of  the  allegation  that 
I  the  recent  troubles  in  China  were  due  either  to  the  missionaries  I 
lor  their  propaganda.  He  spoke  simply  as  a  Government  I 
I  official,  and  gave  no  hint  whatever  as  to  his  religious  views— if  I 
I  he  has  any,— but  his  words  were  plain,  straight,  definite,  and 
I  related  to  facts  within  his  own  knowledge. 

I  On  his  return  to  America,  he  had  been  “  much  surprised  ‘ 

I  hear  that  “the  whole  thing"  had  been  an  uprising  of  the  I 
jchinese  against  the  missionaries  and  their  work.  “  That  ”  said  | 
She,  “is  absolute  nonsense.”  Last  February,  a  high  official, 
Iwho  is  now  one  of  the  Empress  Dowager's  most  trusted  advisers  I 
land  who  is  considered  one  of  the  most  anti-foreign  members  of  I 
■  her  Court,  gave  him  seven  acres  of  land,  worth  35,000  dols.  in  I 
|go!d,tor  the  benefit  of  a  missionary  hospital,  as  a  mark  of  ap-  I 
Iprecialion  of  the  good  work  done  by  it  for  the  people.  Last  I 
I  March  he  saw  Liu  Run  Tin,  the  Viceroy  of  Nanking,  with  re- 1 
Igard  to  a  dispute  in  one  of  his  provinces  between  a  mission  I 
Iboard  and  a  wealthy  Chinese  corporation.  He  finished  thel 
linterview  by  saying  to  the  Viceroy:  “Take  all  the  evidence! 
^ourself,  and  decide  it  yoursett.”  He  felt  quits  confident  that  hel 
[would  do  the  right  thing,  and  the  result  justified  his  expecta-l 

I  tions.  ,,  ,  ,  ,  r 

“  In  ray  last  interview  with  Li  Hung  Chang,  he  proceeded,! 

I  “  he  said  he  hoped  that  in  the  new  treaties  provision  would  be| 

I  made  for  limiting  the  number  of  missionaries  allowed  to  cornel 
1  into  the  Empire  for  some  time  to  come.  1  replied  that  the! 

I  Chinese  had  gone  about  securing  that  end  in  quite  the  wrongl 
I  way,  and  that  for  every  missionary  killed  fifteen  or  twenty  morel 
[would  come,  and  that  for  every  native  Christian  killed  a  hun- 
I  dred  would  spring  up  to  take  their  places. 

I  "  When  I  went  to  China  I  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  con- 1 
I  vert  a  single  grown  Chinaman.  During  these  troubles  tens  of  I 
[thousands  have  had  the  opportunity  to  recant  and  thereby  I 
[  save  their  lives,  and  because  they  refused  they  have  gone  to  the  I 
[  block,  and  whole  villages  have  been  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  I 
I  earth. 

I  SHALL  NEVER  TALK  OF  ‘  RiCE  CHRISTIANS  ’  ANY  MORE, 

I  nor  do  I  believe  v;ill  any  honest  man  who  knows  the  facts  about  I 
I  what  happened  in  North  China  last  summer.  | 

I  “  We  have  reached  the  Chinese  people  in  one  very  effective 
I  ^vay _ by  helping  their  women  and  children  through  our  hospital  I 

I  work.  .  .  I 

I  *'  i  do  not  know  any  hospital  in  China  that  is  not  a  mission-  I 
I  ary  one.  Last  summer  all  the  trouble  took  place  in  practically  I 
I  three  provinces.  By  agreement  with  us  in  Shanghai,  sixteen  I 
I  provinces  kept  the  peace  and  protected  foreigners  and  their  I 
I  property  ;  and  in  cases  where  property  has  been  destroyed,  it  I 
I  has  in  almost  every  case  been  paid  for  by  the  local  people.  The  I 
I  average  Chinaman  in  South  and  Central  China  is  iust  I 
I  beginning  to  find  out  that  there  is  a  world  outside  China,  The  I 
I  assaults  that  have  been  made  on  Chinese  isolation  for  the  last  I 
I  seventy-five  years  have  tended  to  unify  the  Empire,  and  there  is  | 
I  now  being  created,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  a  middle 

I  classpublicopinion— that  of  merchants,  traders,  bankers,  &c., and  I 

I  this  public  opinion  will  be  very  susceptible  to  good  influences  | 
I  from  missionaries  and  teachers. 

I  “  The  United  States,  by  the  events  of  the  last  three  or  four 
I  years,  has  been  placed  in  posse-ssion  of  the  strategic  point  of  all  1 
1  that  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  it  is  impressed  on  me  more  I 
I  and  more  that  we  have  been  placed  there  with  a  duty  on  our  I 
I  shoulders ;  that  we  have  been  put  there  to  be  the  dominant  I 
I  factor  in  the  development  of  the  Chinese  people.  How  are  we  to  | 
I  do  it?  By  so  acting  with  kindness,  firmness,  justice,  and  con- 
I  sideration  that  we  shall  keep  them  our  friends,  and,  instead  of  I 
I  making  war  upon  them,  work  good  for  them,  and  m  doing  ^ 
I  effect  reflex  good  upon  ourselves.”  ■ 


The  Ecce... 
reported  yesterday 
prepared  in  reference 
of  ''  nges  lew.  which  it  wiu 
Comptroller  In  a  few  days.  The 
will  show.  It  is  alloBod,  that  $3.60  a  oi^ 
eight  hours  is  the  prev  -lling  rate  in  the  Doce, 
Bridge  and  Park  departments,  and  the  union 
will  ask  that  $3.60  a  day  be  recognized  as  the 
prevailing  rate  in  all  the  departments. 

A'O  FOR  KEW  HEBRIDES. 

There  Is  None  Available  to  Protect  the  HIs- 
sionarles  From  Cannibals. 

WASSisOTO.^i  I'eo.  14.— The  President 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Cabinet  to- 
dav  the  appeal  made  to  him  yesterday  by 
the  liev.  dames  F.  Hill  of  Canonsburg,  Fn., 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Forelgh  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for  a  warship 
to  protect  missionaries  and  other  loreign- 
ers  In  New  llo'wides  from  canmbils.  Sec¬ 
retary  iiOng  sMd  that  he  did  not  have  anv 
warship  avallnhle  Tor  the  purpose,  as  all 
In  the  Philippines  and  In  '’hma  were  needed 
there.  'Iho  nearest  American  naval  sta¬ 
tion  to  Vew  Hebrides  is  Pago-paco,  Satnoa, 
but  the  only  naval  vessel  there  is  a  collier. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  <  ablnet  that  nothinc; 
could  be  done  liy  the  (lovornment  at  tins 
but  the  liope  was  eyr-ressed  that  Qrost 
Britain  or  T^’rance  would  see  its  way  clear 
to  CTant  Mr.  Hill's  renuest.  , 

Mr  Bill  appealed  also  to  the  President  to 
adopt  measures  to  supress  the  liquor  traffic 
in  New  Hebrides.  This  subject  was  discussed 
bv  the  Cabinet,  and  it  was  decided  that  no 
action  would  be  talccn  until  Congress  acted 
favorably  on  a  bill  introduced  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Gillct  of  New  York  to  carrv  into  effect 
tlie  measures  advocated  by  Mr.  Hill. 

>  11  Deerfnot  Farm  Sausages 
atf  made  al  the  Farm,  In  "ouihborn.  Ma^  Tbelr 
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AMERICAN  IDEAS  OP  CITIi 


■■ — 

0<car  S.  Straas  Lectorcs  to  Horryd  Stnae  -.to 
—Oar  Lax  NataroUsatloD  lAv/s. 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  Doo.  20. — Oscar  S. 
Straus,  former  Minister  to  Turkey,  lectured 
in  Sanders  Theatre  at  Harvard  last  night 
on  "The  United  States  Doctrine  of  Citizen- 
Bhip  and  Expatriation."  Mr.  Straus  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Dr.  Wolcott,  acting  President 
1  of  the  university.  He  spoke  in  a  clear  and 
1  forcible  way  and  entertained  his  audienoe 
I  with  amusing  incidents  gathered  during  hie 
'  service  in  Turkey. 

I  He  spoke  of  the  leniency  of  the  United 
StMes  doctrine  of  citizenship  os  compared 
to  the  laws  of  other  countries.  He  said 
the  United  States  had  overthrown  the  old 
feudal  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance, 
and  from  the  beginning  advocated  expatria- 

Straus  then  called  attention  to  the 
number  of  oases  where  foreigners  come  to 
this  country,  become  naturalized,  and  re-  I 
turn  to  toeir  native  land  to  take  advantage 
of  their  new  citizenship.  He  added. 

,  "This  class  should  be  deaU 
lent  and  should  not  be  protected.  .The  United 
should  pass  a  new  naturalization 
or  amend  tno  present  statute  in  such  a 

*aw.  0»  _ .  fir  *l,yv  noBia  nt  t.«TY\nfirfirV 


law  or  amend  the  present  siatuie  m  »ucu  u 
^av  that,  except  In  the  case  of.toraporaiY 
Sdenoe  or  brief  stay,  a  man  gives  up  Ws 
when  he  abandons  ^bis  country. 
ffSiawould  not  eliminate  the  objectionable 
^  IS&rely.  but  it  would  greatly  reduw 
W"'*'*  ”  , - ra  manaoe  to  the  peace 


glSBS  eiivuei/.  uuv  •• 
libe  number  who  are  i 
■  ^h®  worldj^ 


BE  BLASIES  BlSSIOX^itiS^ 

Tlic  R*T.  Mr.  Shoemaker  Says  Thor 
In  Tolftic.1— Be  Ba5  a  Remedy. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Shoemaker,  a  Presbyterian 
Bilsalonary  stationed  at  Nlng-po.  in  a  letter 
written  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Poreien 
Missions  under  date  of  Aug.  iO.  says  that  the 
miflslonarles.  especially  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  English  Methodists,  are  partly  to  blame 
for  the  auti-foreign  upriedng  In  China.  He 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  Church  will  be  bene- 
fltted  by  the  purifying  process  of  the  convul¬ 
sion.  He  writes  In  part  os  foUows;  _  ,  ,  , 

"The  hatred  ofthe  people  and  offlola^  for 
Catholic  mi^ionaries  has  been  manivestod 
everywhere.  In  some  villages  CatboUo  chapels 
have  been  destroyed  while  Protestant  mis¬ 
sions  were  not  touched,  and  ofnc^s  have  been 
known  not  to  protect  the  Cntholio^mlBSion- 
ariee.  although  affording  ample  guards  for  the 
protection  of  other  foreigners." 

itr.  Shoemaker  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  disaster  will  so  orystalize  and  consolidate 
public  opinion  that  no  mi^on^  body  or  in. 
dividual  mls-nonai-les  will  be  allowed  to  oarrs 
out  a  policy  which  ondansers  the  fives  and  life 
work  of  all  foreigners  In  the  Empire. 

He  suggests  os  a  reraew  'or  the  Interference 
of  missionaries  In  politioal  affaire,  the  tetablish- 
ment  of  a  court  of  appeal,  before  wWoh  all  such 
cases  could  bo  trief  ^  The  att^t  wM  m^e 
last  roar  to  establish  a  Board  of  Arbltation 
to  de'il  with  suoh  oases  In  the  Wng-pp  distriot 
but  Mr.  Shoemaker  wrote  that  It  faUed  beoauw 
of  the  unwlUingnesa  of  the  English  Mothodlsta 
to  cooperate  in  the  movement. 
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By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

misnomer  this  Cooper  and  I  quickly  discovered  sion  of  my  story. 


up  newspaper  work  and  is  now  the  not  to  be  scooped  on  a  story  that  had 
foreign  expert  on  the  Washington  staff  made  such  a  stir  in  America,  also 
of  the  United  Press.)  sent  its  correspondent  to  Seoul.  With 

On  the  way  to  the  censor’s  ofBce,  I  the  eyes  of  the  world  on  the  trial, 
formulated  this  message  to  Venizelos,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  com- 
in  Paris,  then  the  real  ruler  of  Greece;  plete  acquittal  of  the  Christian  pris- 
I  knew  no  censor  would  dare  stop  a  oners. 

telegram  to  him;  “Recalling  our  re-  I  had  kept  in  the  background,  after 
cent  conversation,  I  suggest  you  see  the  first  publication  of  my  views  as 
tomorrow’s  Paris  New  York  Herald  one  who  knew  Korea.  I  would  have 
for  the  story  of  the  arrest  of  an  Ameri-  said  that  nobody  but  the  Herald  and 
can  in  Salonica.”  Of  course,  that  Dr.  Erdman,  and  a  few  Americ^ 
wire,  once  sent,  assured  the  transmis-  friends,  knew  who  was  behind  this 


far-ramifying  movement. 


week"  Our  readers,  who  by  this  each  other,  and  his  tale  was  soon  Unknown  to  me  at  the  time,  two 
time  have  separated  the  big  red  Year  told.  He  had  been  attending  church  o^^er  missionaries,  Dr.  House  and  Dr. 
Book  from  the  section  that  winds  up  service  when  a  messenger  had  sum-  Clark,  both  veterans  of  the  American 
with  this  page  will  accept  the  big  red  moned  him,  on  an  indefinite  plea  that  Board,  were  in  another  jail  in  S^on- 
’  *  •  -  he  was  needed.  The  next  thing  he  Their  freedom  ‘ 


IN  vain,  as  two  consequences  re¬ 
vealed.  The  Korean  prisoners, 
after  their  release,  sent  me  a  portion 


section  as  our  excuse  for  not  giving  he  was  needed.  The  next  thing  he  Their  freedom  automahcally  of  the  dismembered  Korean  New  Tes- 

Shop  Talk  four  columns  of  personal  knew  he  was  in  this  filthy  cage.  There  game  at  the  same  moment  as  Cooper’s,  tament  which  they  had  surrep^ously 
attention.  Maybe  they  will  rejoice,  had  been  no  charges  preferred,  no  ...  passed  among  themselves  m  the  jau. 

In  any  case,  they  have  the  opportunity  hearing,  no  chance  to  communicate  ^  oNSEQUENCES  quickly  followed  bemg  exchanged  after  havmg 

to  read  a  rare  pieee  of  "Thirty"  ex-  with  Ms  friends  or  with  the  American  ftg  please  of  the  Americans.  The  been  memorized. 

perience,  carefully  preserved  for  tHs  consul.  He  could  imagine  no  reason  Saloniea  called  upon  the  ^  M 

occasion.  The  guest  columnist  of  the  for  Ms  arrest.  (It  later  developed  ^nd  apologized.  The  C 

week  is  Dr.  William  T.  Ellis,  noted  as  that  the  Greek  mtellgenee  service  general  apologized.  A  “PPomt  e„tested  ttat 

foreign  correspondent  of  the  old  Weal  had  assumed  that  fte  miKion  mid-  ^  minister  came  from  Athens 

York  Herald.  From  here  on,  the  by-  week  prayer  meetmg  and  apologized-after  first  trying  to  ^v  I  r^ 

line  is  Ms.  Bulgarian  converts  had  attended,  was  the  missionaries  to  disavow  unfriendly  “  why  I  r^ 

...  a  subversive  gathermg!)  ,  They  declined,  bluntly  mained  a  workmg  newspaperman,  m 

By  Dr.  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS  As  I  talked  reassuringly  with  j  stead  of  becoming  a  diplomat.  have 

j  ,  v-  Cooper,  the  word  spread  that  an  |,ey  could  not  deny  it.  no  regrets.  ^  ^  ^ 

THEN  he  settles  down  to  ms  American  had  come  to  mtercede;  and  Aft^r  mv  -fuller  mail  story  appeared  ,  .  ,.  *• 

W  typewriter,  every  newspaper-  the  pleas  that  were  poured  out  to  me  Yo^rk,  the  King  of  G?eeL  him- 

man  takes  his  seat  among  the  mighty,  by  other  prisoners,  to  whom  the  magic  ,,  traveled  to  Salonica  and  person-  m  freemg  political  prison- 

Many  books,  and  articles  and  speeches  name  America  meant  only  helpful-  ,,  annloeized  to  the  missionaries,  ers  was  an  experience  m  Syn^  dur- 
beyond  counting,  have  been  devoted  ness,  were  hard  to  resist.  But  my  .K  nPTct  I  went  to  Salonica.  ing  an  acute  stage  of  Fr^ce  s  struggle 

to  the  theme  of  the  power  of  the  press,  concern  had  to  be  Cooper,  and  Cooper  ,  j  j  warm  wel-  with  the  Nationalists,  "^e  story  had 

It  is  an  awesome  instrument,  for  weal  alone.  I  promised  him  that  he  would  thrAmerioaSs!’'™  “human  mterest"  ramifications  for 


r  for  woe,  that  newspaper  men  lightly 
hold  in  their  hands. 

Let  me  cite  three  personal  experi¬ 
ences,  such  as  could  be  matched  by 
those  of  hundreds  of  our  fellow  crafts¬ 
men.  These  stories  had  to  do  with 
the  freeing  of  prisoners.  For  the 


promised 

soon  be  free,  if  the  American  press 
had  any  power  in  Greece. 


come  from  the  Amerioans.  whlcrierels  not  room  on  this  page. 

T  International  attention  had  been  at- 

A  WAY  back  in  1911  or  1912,  Japan,  by  the  arrest  of  eleven  na- 

FOLLOWING  the  sound  principle  newly  come  to  power  over  Korea  leaders,  in  connection  with  r 

that  one  should  always  go  to  the  and  nervous,  had  into  jaii  “Hurrah  for  America”  “Hurrah  for  m- 


newly  come  to  power  over  Korea  tionaiist  leaders,  in  connecUon  with  a 
A  tnat  one  snoma  always  go  lo  uk.  nervous,  had  into  sail  “Hurrah  for  America”  "Hurrah  for  in¬ 

top  in  time  of  emergency.  I  set  out  innocent  native  Christies,  mosUy  dependence”  demonstration  which  had 
for  the  home  of  the  Greek  com-  pastors  and  elders  in  Ae  Koje^  attended  a  visit  of  Charles  R.  Crane 


-  — —  --  ^  .  1.  •  i  attCllUCLl  o  VlOiW  WX  .......XXX——  — —  - 

churches.  The  idea  was  to  eln^ate  Damascus.  The  punishment  was 


O” 


_ _  ^ _  _  .  for  the  home 

cress  shares  the  messianic  mission  to  mander-in-chief,  for  the  city  was  un-  — — — —  -  ,  . 

"sTat  iTberty  the  captivez.”  der  military  rule.  He  was  at  tea  with  drastic;  confinement  in  the  dungeon 

set  at  hberty  me  capt  v  ^  some  ladies%nd  graciously- invited  me  ■  that  n^t  become  ^^^v^  of  the  Old  Testament  Island  ol  Arvad 

to  participate.  I  pleaded  urgency,  and  Missionaries  and  their  const^enta  The  prisoners  were  aUowed  one  period 

,NE  of  the  most  turbulent,  colorful  the  need  for  a  private  interview,  so  were  m  a  panic.  The  Fresb^ena  of  sunlight  a  week, 

'  and  historic  of  earth’s  spots,  dur-  at  once  repaired  to  his  office,  and  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  New  j  ^3^  occupymg  a  little 

ing  the  Armistice  period,  was  Salonica  j  told  my  tale,  and  demanded  explana-  York,  with  the  timidity  o  mos  house  in  the  t«ebanon  Mountams, 

—the  same  Salonica  to  which  the  tions  orgamzations,  and  with  a  tear^  working  on  the  whole  Near 

Apostle  Paul  wrote  his  two  Letters  That  handsome  old  boy  was  a  good  eye  on  its  work  m  Japan,  had  lausd  situation.  One  day  there 

to  the  Thessalonians.  It  would  be  in-  actor;  for  doubtless  it  was  he  who  to  come  out  m  forthright  suppo  came  to  me,  ostensibly  to  make  a 

teresting  to  devote  this  whole  page  to  bad  issued,  or  endorsed,  the  order  for  its  converts.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  K.  .trd-  ^  mysterious  young 

Salonica,  the  trouble  spot  of  Greece  arrest.  But  he  simulated  amaze-  man,  a  member,  eouragsousiy  English  acquaintance,  who  was  study- 

and  Macedonia.  Nobody  who  was  in  ^ent  “Impossible'  You  must  be  sented,  and  repryed  to  himseh  tae  .  Arabic  in  the  American  language 

•  ’  ■  '  f-j-’-.J.-*  ^ *  o  -  his  disavowals,  I 

British  intelligence 


Salonica  during  war  times  can  forget  mistaken!”  protest.  Sool  Despite 

the  White  Tower  Restaurant,  for  offi-  "Ho,  General,  I’ve  seen  my  fellow  Because  I  had  ^  think  he 

cers,  where  the  usage  was  to  bang  a  American  in  prison.”  ^  officer.  _ _ ^ 

plate  on  the  floor  to  attract  a  waiter’s  Turning  to  the  telephone,  he  said,  movement  there,  I  was  urged  Dy  sev  Naturally,  talk  soon  veered  to  the 

attention.  There  was  little  that  was  “x’ll  find  out.”  I  can’t  understand  eral  missionary  friends  to  do  some-  xight  of  the  Nationalist  prisoners,  and 

normal  or  without  color  in  the  old  Greek,  but  if  I  can  interpret  tones,  thing.  But  1  was  too  crowded  wi  guest  related  how  the  British  and 

city  in  1919.  I  can  still  smeU  the  little  that  general,  in  his  haM-minute  at  other  work.  Tlien  taere  came  to  influential  groups  had  .tried  xn 

fish  frying  in  the  food  bazar  as  I  re-  tbe  telephone,  was  not  making  in-  home,  to  spend  a  night  or  two,  ivnss  effect  their  release.  Abruptly, 

call  those  days.  Rivalry,  fear,  suspi-  quiries,  but  issuing  orders.  Then,  Samuels,  a  missionary  on  fuTxOUgh  “There  is  only  one  man  in 

cion  filled  the  air.  clapping  down  the  ’phone,  he  said,  from  Korea.  At  dmner,  she  dramatic-  *1,©  world  who  can  free  those  prison- 

As  I  called  for  mail  at  the  American  “Alas!  It  is  trae.  ’Hiere  has  been  ers,  and  he  is  yourself,  an  Americ^ 

Consulate  one  Sunday  afternoon,  I  some  terrible  mistake.  But  now  the  eluding,  devoted  CMistians  correspondent,  I  thanked 

met  Brewster,  an  American  Board  Americims  are  free- Wmtennnt  are  praymg  ftat  God  wm  send  “  yj^f^rthecomplimenttoour  jour- 

missionary,  who  told  me  that  Ms  col-  iibre’~and  so  you’ll  say  nothing  arrsirthlt  nalism.  but  declined  to  mterest  my- 

league  Cooper,  had  been  that  mem-  about  it.  will  you?”  d'd  ^  Peter.  And  they  are  sure  that  ^3,, 3^^  plough  the 

ing  arrested,  and  was  in  jail.  He  had  "General,”  I  replied,  "when  an  in-  He  wm.  t  .aid  to  feremost  prisoner.  Dr.  Shabander,  was 

been  called  out  from  a  religious  ser-  nocent  American  citizen  is  enticed  .That  night  as  we  retired,  I  said  3  personal  acquamtance,  and  a  to- 

vice  and  wMsked  away,  and  Ms  from  the  presence  of  his  friends,  and  Net  York  tinguished  graduate  of  the  American 

whereabouts  only  accidentaly  discov-  without  a  warrant,  without  any  Y  *  to  before  the  Dmversity  at  Beirut  But  my  visitor 

™d  late  in  the  afternoon.  charges,  and  denied  appeal  to  Us  con-  and  laid  the  would  not  be  rebuffed  With  con- 

Where  is  the  jail?  I’ll  go  see  him.”  sul,  and  is  thrown  into  such  a  jail  as  city  editor  of  fte  Herald,  as  a  featoe  3333333(3  he  laid  the  burden  of 

Oh,  hut  there  is  no  nred;  I  have  I  have  seen  tUs  afternoon,  nothing  in  fte  same  “(  those  miserable  men  at  least  one  of 

n  him  in  prison.”  can  keep  the  American  press  from  of  Lrvmgstone.  HeraM^at  io"naS"= 


seen 


“Where  is  the  jaU?  I’U  go  _s 
lere  is  i 

“But  I  haven’t;  and  a  newspaper-  telling  the  story."  ouce  took  it  on  as  ^  my  he^  and  upon  . 

an  must  be  sure  of  his  fads.”  My  outburst  of  heroics  changed  fte  were  conscience.  SteadUy,  however,  I  re¬ 
requisitioned  an  American  Red  old  soldier’s  aspect,  and  a  cunnmg  stories  for  woeks,  as  ;  fused  to  accept  Ms  viewpomt. 

end  set  out  for  the  jail,  look  came  into  his  eyes.  "Ah,  but  you  I  also  ..rtM^Zut  *  *  * 

^  cannot  get  past  the  censorsMp.  A  FEW  days  later,  to  the  music  of 


man 
I 

Cross  car, 

in  the  basement  of  the  City  Kail.  The  cannot  get  past  me  censorsmp.  A  FEW  days  later,  to  me  music  oi 

moment  was  opportune,  for  just  then  Tossing  up  my  chm  m  the  gestme  the  “b-  A  the  guns,  I  was  in  Damascus, 

the  evening  sale  of  water  to  the  which  the  Orient  uses,  I  replied.  We  wise  of  the  religioiB  J  ^  3^3  talked  the  matter  over  with  our 

.....  ; _ _  wuhlr.  =  shall  sec,”  and  left  him.  iect  was  m  the  best  American  tradi-  _ ,33,33  g 

•  *  • 

JN  truth  I  did  not  see:  I  had  for- 


prisoners  was  in  progress.  Within  a 
great  cage  were  scores,  or  hundreds, 
of  prisoners,  of  all  sorts,  from  Greek 
priests  in  their  gowns  and  high  hats. 


ject  ' 
tion. 


fine  American 


consul,  James  H. 
Salonica.  While 


lu  j  ;,,+«rAc»  Keeley,  now  of  Salonica.  While 

_ _  Soon  we  had  a  nation-wide  tatetesl.  ,,,3,3t^;,jpg  3  33^,331  effidal  position, 

gotten  all  about  the  tight  censor-  The  trial  at  ™  ™  3  “J he  made  clear  his  agreement  with  my 

^d  prosperous  poUlioians,  down  to  ship.  But  I  had  the  Red  CroM  man-  pect.  «  wf  "  British  guest.  A  sentimental  factor 

ragamuffin  street  sweepings.  Many  of  who  was  havmg  suA  an  adventoe  Old,  the  Hera  d  p  entered  into  the  situation,  as  I  met  in 

them  were  frantically  reaching  out  as  he  had  come  to  East  to  Fe .  ^  Bennett’s  per-  Damascus  a  Constantinople  friend, 

between  the  bars,  ail  sorts  of  vessels  drive  me  to  the  chief  censor’s  office,  assi^ent  lay  m^.  Be^etts  per^  ^^ose 

in  their  hands,  pleading  for  water.  (Incidentally,  that  young  Red  Cross  sonal  ^  reauest  of  him*  sweetheart  was  one  of  the  doomed 

The  spectacle  was  dramatic  beyond  wo^r  Wame_^so  ^amo^  -  on^to^ma^g  f 


imagination. 
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men.  Mrs.  Shabandar  was  also  in 
Damascus.  Reckless  chivalry  led  me 
to  promise  them,  vaguely,  good  news, 
as  if  I  knew  something  they  did  not 
know. 

Back  in  Beirut,  with  plans  laid,  I 
counselled  with  my  friend.  President 
Bayard  Dodge,  of  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity,  seeking  one  of  his  professors 
as  my  interpreter  in  the  difficult  proj¬ 
ect  I  had  laid  out  for  myself.  He  was 
too  discreet  to  let  the  xmiversity  be 
even  remotely  associated  with  such  a 
delicate  undertaking.  The  American 
consul,  Knabenshue,  was  out  of  town, 
but  his  vice-consul  heartily  agreed  to 
let  me  have  the  consular  dragoman,  a 
Syrian,  as  my  interpreter — an  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  semi-ofBcial  prestige  that  was 
of  great  value.  I  drilled  that  wholly 
willing  dragoman  in  the  role  he  was 
to  play,  and  in  the  views  that  he  was 
to  interpret.  It  was  a  comfort  to 
know  that  I  could  count  on  his  keep¬ 
ing  a  secret:  keeping  secrets  was  part 
of  his  job. 

All  set,  I  secured  an  appointment 
with  General  Weygandt,  a  famous 
soldier,  a  “strong”  administrator,  and 
a  really  great  man,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Syria  in  the  emergency.  He 
outlined  to  me  fully  his  plans  for 
suppressing  the  insurrection  and  for 
the  development  of  Syria.  Then  I 
mentioned  the  prisoners,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  interest  in  them — especially  since 
it  was  by  the  indiscretion  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  (Yes;  I  threw  Mr.  Crane  to  the 
lions!)  that  they  had  been  led  into 
their  patriotic  outburst.  As  meaning¬ 
fully  as  I  could,  and  praying  that  the 
dragoman  would  remember  his  les¬ 
sons,  I  said  that  tiie  American  public 
would  take  it  as  a  generous  gesture 
toward  us  if  those  prisoners  were 
freed. 

I  could  not  help  it  if  the  General 
interpreted  my  words  as  a  diplomatic 
way  of  saying  “If  you  don’t  let  those 
men  free.  I’ll  raise  the  devil  in 
America.”  The  deference  that  all  for¬ 
eign  nations  pay  to  American  public 
opinion  is  a  thing  not  understood  by 
stay-at-home  folk. 

We  talked  a  little  further,  General 
Weygandt  informing  me  that,  because 
of  pressure  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners, 
the  Paris  government  had  reserved 
to  itself  the  disposition  of  their  fate. 
“But,”  he  added,  tossing  his  leonine 
head  in  a  gesture  of  self-assertion, 
“they’ll,  do  what  I  want.  And  I  prom¬ 
ise  you  that  the  men  will  be  free  in 
two  weeks,”  shaking  my  hand  as  he 
made  this  pledge. 

It  was  three  weeks  before  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  Arvad  dungeon  saw  the 
light  of  liberty.  I  do  not  think  they 
yet  know  who  freed  them.  When  Dr. 
Shabander  came  to  America,  shortly 
afterwards,  and  was  feted  by  the 
Syrians  here,  he  made  no  sign  that 
he  was  aware  that  he  owed  his  pres¬ 
ence  to  a  workaday  American  news¬ 
paperman,  with  a  penchant  for  setting 
at  liberty  the  captive. 


W.  B.  WARNER  HEADS  N.A.M. 

Wihiam  B.  Warner,  president  of  the 
McCall  Company,  has  been  elect^ 
president  of  tlie  National  Associftti^ 
of  Manufacturers,  and  C.  M.-^ester, 
chairman  of  the  General  Foods  Cor¬ 
poration,  former  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  was  made  the  chairman  for 
1937.  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  chairman  of 
Wilson  and  Company,  Chicago  meat 
packers,  was  elected  vice-president;  S. 
Clay  Williams,  chairman  of  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  and  for¬ 
mer  NIRA  administrator,  second  vice- 
president,  and  Walter  J.  Kohler, 
president  of  Kohler  Company,  third 
vice-president. 
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A  permanent  position  is  open  for 
a  young  man  who  can  combine 
"news  sense"  with  technical  accur¬ 
acy  in  originating  and  writing 
publicity  material  on  refrigerating 
and  air  conditioning  equipment  and 
applications-  Largely  for  trade  and 
business  journals.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Givo  detailed  suimnary  of 
experience  and  qualifications,  age, 
salary  expected. 

Box  1769 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


The  largest  and  oldest  advertis¬ 
ing  organization  of  its  kind  offers 
real  opportunity  to  a  limited 
number  of  additional  young  aggres¬ 
sive,  able  and  dependable  fea¬ 
ture  advertising  salesmen.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  selling  advertising,  either 
features  or  regular,  helpful  but 
not  essential.  If  you  possess 
sales  ability  and  character,  wo  can 
train  you  in  this  most  remunerative 
lino  of  endeavor.  Work  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  a  real  future 
with  substantial  earnings  if  you 
qualify  and  will  apply  yourself. 
In  replying  give  all  particulars  re¬ 
garding  age  and  past  experience. 
At  least  three  gilt  edge  references 
must  be  furnished  with  application. 
THOMAS  W.  BRIGGS  CO.. 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower, 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 


Situations  Wanted 

Assistant  Managing  Editor  iu  New  York 

wunte  inunagiug  editor's  job  in  city  40.- 
000  to  200,000.  Known  for  ability  to 
organise  and  train  stuff.  Box  X712,  Edi- 
tor  Publisher. 

Business  or  Advertising  Manager  change 
ownership  makes  available  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  profit  producer  with  long  sue- 
cps-sful  record,  executive,  pleasing  person¬ 
ality.  unusually  resourceful,  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  C.  H.  Arundel  13951  St.  Mary's 
Ave,,  Detroit,  Michigan. _ 

Circulation  Manager — over  twenty-five  years' 

experience  on  large  and  small  newspa¬ 
pers.  Expert  organizer:  has  installed 
branch  office  and  district  carrier  system. 
Uses  modern  promotion  methods  based 
on  creating  enthusiasm  and  good-will. 
Good  record.  Best  of  references.  Box  1756. 
Editor  Publisher. _ 

CirculattoQ  Manager — Specialist  in  building 

strong  carrier  boy,  office  controlled,  or¬ 
ganizations.  Was  circulator  on  two  news¬ 
papers  of  over  40,000  homo  delivered 
varied  experience  during  past  20  yeare  on 
morning,  evening,  Sunday  and  combina¬ 
tions,  handling  motor  routes,  newsdealers, 
mail,  etc.  Are  you  seeking  a  well  sea¬ 
soned  live-wire,  who  can  "pop"  up  the 
old  organization  and  regain  lost  ground  I 
All  my  former  employers  will  attest  to 
ability  as  a  promoter  and  an  eoonomist- 
Employed  at  present.  Boon  here  several 
years  put  desirous  of  position  with 
broader  future.  Box  1667,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ _ 

City  Editor:  Capable  taking  full  charge  of 

news  room,  wants  job  on  high-speed  news¬ 
paper.  Twelve  years’  experience.  High¬ 
est  references.  Box  1713,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisber. _ 

College  graduate,  business  experience.  De¬ 

sires  reporting  work  anywhere.  Ambitious 
to  succeed  through  hard,  honest  effort. 
Box  1669,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Composing  Room  Foreman — Mechanical  Su¬ 

perintendent;  17  years  employment  by 
large  chain  organization.  Past  seven 
years  as  superintendent  metropolitan 
daily.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  cosu, 
production,  etc.  Know  how  to  get  best 
out  of  staff  without  replacements.  Highest 
references.  Age  39.  Union.  Box  1748, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Editor,  hard-working  executive,  forceful  edi¬ 

torial  writer,  with  enviable  record  as 
newspaper  builder,  seeks  position  with 
live  daily  needing  expert  services.  Best 
references.  Box  1708,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Editorial  Executive — wide  experience,  knowl¬ 

edge  all  newspaper  departments.  Pine 
success  record  in  every  job.  Former 
employers  recommend  highly.  Wishes 
manage  smaller  daily  where  broad  metro¬ 
politan  training  will  prove  definite  asset. 
Box  1749.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


another  EDITOR  &  FDBLIBHER 
1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  T.  O. 
- - - 3N.  Mgi. 


Artists 

Cartoonists  and  Illustrators  for  America’s 
Finest  Comic  Publications.  Only  highest 
type  illustrators  need  apply.  Work  must 
be  of  same  caliber  now  appearing  in 
STAR  COMICS  and  STAR  RANGER. 
All  ideas  and  continuity  supplied.  Weekly 
salary.  Apply  at  once  with  samples  of 
work.  CHBSLER  PUBLICATIONS,  276 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Wanted:  Pirst-clas’s  editorial  writer  for  in¬ 
dependent  daily  in  middle-sized  western 
city.  State  age,  experience,  present  salary 
and  enclose  samples  of  work.  Box  1664, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

deeking  a  Connection?  .  .  .  The  most  logical 
way  to  secure  a  positiou  in  any  branch  of 
newspaper,  magazine,  advertising  agency 
nr  kindred  work,  is  through  cur  personnel 
agency. 

Applicants  may  now  register  without 
charge.  Of  course,  there  is  a  nominal  fee 
after  the  placement  is  made. 

Write  for  a  registration  card  today.  All 
correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

"Ws  Connect  the  Wires" 
FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 

1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  0. 

Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 

Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  promotion  specialist  now  em 
ployed  more  than  ten  years  with  promi¬ 
nent  city  newspaper,  seeks  larger  eastern 
opportunity.  Seven  years’  farm  paper 
advertising  experience  also.  Has  a  well- 
proved,  successful  method  for  selling  any 
publication  and  its  market  to  advertisers. 
Personal  presentation  of  plan  available  in 
New  York  and  environs.  Box  1704,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Ambitious,  traveled,  college  and  University 
trained  man,  26,  willing  to  go  anywhere 
to  break  into  publishing  in  editorial  ca¬ 
pacity  at  modest  salary.  Some  experience 
Box  1731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artist — Creative — versatile — Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  Agency,  Studio,  Industrial, 
Wblishing  work.  Comprehensive  Lay¬ 
outs,  Copy  and  finished  Art.  Figure  work, 
Illnstration,  Design,  Lettering.  Handle 
all  mediums.  Black,  White  and  Color — 
Good  Color  Sense.  Reasonable  salary. 
Location,  anywhere.  Box  1706,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial  writer  or  magazine 

Age  45.  Married.  A.B..  Th.B.,  work  done 
for  Ph.D.  Sixteen  years'  experience  as 
general  assistant  editor  national  publish¬ 
ing  board:  weeklies,  monthlies.  Editorials 
published  in  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
1598,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Mechanical  Superintendent  or  COMPOSING 

ROOM  FOREMAN — now  employed  by 
largo  New  England  daily;  excellent  rea¬ 
son  for  making  change.  (Union.)  Thor¬ 
oughly  compotent  to  handle  all  mochani- 
cal  departments.  Reference  for  character 
and  ability  by  high  type  business  men. 
Box  1752,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Middle-aged  man  desires  position  as  circu¬ 

lation  manager  or  assistant  with  evening 
paper.  Past  sixteen  years’  with  Metro¬ 
politan  paper.  Experienced  in  all  classes 
of  circulation  and  willing  to  work.  Avail- 
abe  Pebruory  15.  Box  1757,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Pennsylvania  Newsman,  25,  three  years  as 
Harrisburg  correspondent.  Knows  State 
thoroughly.  Will  go  nnyAvhere  as  reporter, 
feature  vrriter  or  salaried  correspondent. 
Box  1753,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Publisher,  forceful  executive  with  enviable 

record  as  newspaper  builder,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  live  daily.  Capable  of  taking 
full  charge  or  will  act  as  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  or  business  mansger.  Box  1707, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  24,  degree;  anxious  renounce 

wearying  unemployment  for  job  with  edi¬ 
tor  recognizing  creative  ability  and  am- 
bition.  Box  1733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter — age  27;  married.  My  experience 

is  limited,  but  my  willingness  to  work  and 
my  desire  to  learn  is  strong.  Box  1711, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Stereotyper-Pressman  desires  steady  work. 

Tabular  or  semi-circular.  Straight  black 
or  color  work.  Married,  go  any'where.  Best 
of  references.  Box  1763,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Young  man — 7  years  newspaper  advertising 

experience,  seeks  news  department  open¬ 
ing.  Knows  proofreading:  stenographer- 
typist.  Loyal,  dependable,  best  references, 
anywhere.  Box  1762,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Pltoto-engraving  Equipment  for  Sale 

E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  (X). 
Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
116  John  St;  638  S.  Clark  8t. 

New  York,  N.  Y. _ Chicago,  HI. 

Newspaper  Supplies 

Stereotype  and  Pressroom  Supplies — Electric 
Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American  Pub¬ 
lishers  Supply,  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  few  ijeople 
know  tile  excellent  material  of  M’hich  the 
Chinese  sailor  (that  is  the  men  belonging  to 
the  Peiyang  Fleet,  and  who  were  brought 
up  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain 
Lang)  is  composed,  material  which  might 
have  told  a  different  tale  in  the  late  war 
liad  matters  been  differently  arranged.  Tlie 
foreign  officers  engaged  in  the  Yalu  River 
Battle  and  at  Weihaiwei  have  many  tales 
of  ab-solute  heroism  and  entire  disregard  of 
danger  sliown  by  the  Chinese  sailor. 
Hoping  you  will  be  able  to  find  room  in 
your  valuable  j)U]5er  for  this, 

I  am,  etc.,  J 

AnaiiRATou.  i 
Pagoda  Anchorage,  22nd  Felmuaiy.  , 


CHUNGKING. 

(from  a  CORUESl’ONDENT.) 

niNDHANCES  TO  TRADE. 

Now  I  hat  a  new  British  Minister 
appointed  to  Peking  and  a  Japane.s^ 
Consul  on  his  way  to  Clmng1<ing  you  majj 
like  to  have  an  exact  description  of  tlitfi 
state  of  things  here.  When  the  Foreign 
Oustom.s  was  fir.st  established  here  the  tlieiS 
British  Consul  was  not  advised  from  Peking 
that  tile  port  was  open.  Consequently  he 
was  absent  from  all  the  public  functions 
instituted  at  ttie  formal  opening  of  the 
port,  took  no  part  in  drawing  up  the  regu- 
lati  ns  under  which  British  trade  was  toi 


this  port  had  been  killed.  Were  the 
people  here  not  Chinese,  it  might  very 
likely  have  occurred.  Bub  from  the 
moment  the  Chungking  people  knew  the 
Japanese  meant  bo  do  business  they  wel- 
coined  them.  A- d  the  increased  amiability  • 
of  the  p^-nple  generally  since  that  date  is 
distinctly  noticeable,  and  decidedly  agree* 
able.  Pi'obably  it  is  owing  to  tliis  Japan*  w 
(psQ  opening  of  the  port,  that  the  London  \ 
^Mission  has  pub  through  its  purchase  of  ' 
^and  on  tho  lulls  across  the  river  with* 
r'out  any  difficulty,  whereas  it  took  Consul 
Fraser  close  on  two  years  to  secure  even  the 
use  of  a  piece  of  land  for  Mr.  Little.  Bub 
that  was  before  the  days  of  tho  Japanese. 
The  China  Inland  have  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  dwelling  house  ;  thus  all  the  Mis¬ 
sions  here  are  now  building.  If  they  were 
but  one  Mission  a  professional  man  might 
be  engaged  to  plan  and  supervise  building 
operations.  As  it  i®,  each  Mission  tells  off 
one  of  its  members  to  devote  himself  to  the 
work  (the  livingexpeiises  of  that  missionary 
and  the  value  of  his  time  nob  being  consi¬ 
dered  in  the  building  estimates)  and  each 
buys  its  own  experience.  This  probab'y 
strikes  outsiders  more  than  it  will  mission¬ 
aries,  who  have  accustomed  blieinselves  bo 
the  idea  of  tlie  doctor  preaching,  the 
schoolmaster  ju’escrihing,  and  the  like,  by 
accept'ng  the  idea  that  the  wish  to  be  a 
teacher  of  bln*  Gospel  cmstitutes  a  teacher,  j 
williout  tiiose  years  of  preliminary  traiiuug 
our  R.  C.  friends  con.sider  necessary,  or 
thateour.se  of  preparation  and  examination.s 


be  established  liere,  and  liad  consequently, 

voice  in  the  rules  is.sued  by  the  Chinesel .  ,  .  .„i. 

•'  _  S  incumbent  even  upon  the  most  ordinaiy 

n.i  1-0 „  r 


Customs.  Tae  representative  of  BritainI 
then  resident  in  Chungking  'mvs  a  manj 
who  would  have  done  his  best,  had  Peki-  g. 
^^llowed  him  to  act.  Subsequent  incumbents 
of  the  post  liave  employed  any  liber'y  o{ 
action  given  them  less  in  promoting  Eritislij 
interests  than  in  keeping  tilings  quiet  for 
the  Chinese  ;  and  so  have  refrained  from 
endorsing  the  requests  made  from  time  to 
time  bo  have  the  ohstnictive  Customs  rules 
modified  or  the  position  of  the  port  in  any 
way  improved.  These  rules,  issued  in 
Cbitl^se,  are  so  impracticable  that  succe.s- 
/ve  Commissioners  of  Customs  have  sus¬ 
pended  their  action  from  t'i6  day  they 
were  published,  but  this  suspension,  it 
now  appears,  is  a  privilege  revocable  at 
tlie  arbitrary  will  of  tlie  Commissioner 
for  the  time  being,  and  the  present  Com¬ 
missioner  has  revoked  them  lately  to  the 
detriment  of  the  only  hond  fide  foreign 
shipping  firm  as  yet  established  here, 
thus  di'ing  what  lies  in  his  power  to 
throw  all  business  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  firms,  wlpch  continue  as  before 
to  enjoy  a  suspension  of  the  Customs 
rules.  Business  here  is  all  carried  on  by 
so-called  chartered  junks.  They  are  not 
really  cliartered,  but  before  they  can  cl  ar 
the  Customs  tliey  must  fly  a  foreign  house- 
flag  and  number.  The  permission  to  fly 
this  must  be  obtained  by  a  foreigner 
through  his  Consul.  The  British,  as  yel 
the  only  Con.sul  here,  resides  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  city  to  the  business 
quarter  where  the  Customs  Office  is 
situated;  this  entails  some  hours’  di - 
lay  and  when  it  is  considered  that  one 
jiink  carries  as  a  rule  from  60  to  100 
packages  only,  it  “passebh  the  wit  of  man” 
to  cniiceive  why  this  red  tapeism  is  allowed 
to  continue.  The  China  Merchants'  Stea 
ship  Co.,  who  are  the  largest  shippi 


curate  at  liome.  Bub  till  Missions  can 
combine  none  can  probably  afford  to  en-  • 
gage  11  pvofes'iional,  otherwise  probably  for  , 
years  to  c  me  an  architect  might  be  fully  y 
occupied  in  Szechuan  alone  and  the  suin^'' 
to'al  of  expense  thereby  greatly  reduced. 

COMMERCIAL  MISSIONS. 

We  are  told  that  the  French  Commission 
has  already  an  ived  at  Suifu,  and  is  very 
numerous.  Two  other  Frenchmen  have  left 
Icliang  to  come  on  here,  ul.so  the  Japanese 
Consul-General.  And  we  liear  that  Mrs. 
Bird  Bi.shop,  who  has  always  the  knack  of 
being  on  the  spot  wherever  anytliii'g  inter- 
esbing  i®  going  on,  is  als  •  on  her  way 
un.  So  we  may  expcmt  some  (Unouement. 
Bub  whither  lias  Mr.  Con.sul  Breimn, 
representing  a  whole  nritish  Commission 
rolled  into  one,  betaken  his  investigHbing 
powers  ?  Your  columns  give  no  clue  as  to 
hi.s  whereahnuts.  It  is  a  grea'  relief  how¬ 
ever  to  hear  of  the  appointment  of  a  new 
British  Minister,  and  apparently  a  man  of 
energy,  .lu-tattliis  juncture  lye  are  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  China 
New  Year,  which  will  prevent  my  writing 
to  you  for  another  ten  days,  there  being 
no  letter  courier. 

8th  February. 


H.B.M.’s  SUPREME  COUUT. 

(In  Chambers.) 


Chungking,  obtain  tlieir  “passes”  from 
the  Custom  House  direct. 

Some  irksome  hestriction.s. 

Chungking  is  a  walled  city  with  only  a 
few  crowded  gates  leading  out  of  it. 
almost  impassable  for  filth  and  olistruc- 
fions  of  every  kind.  The  Custom  House 
i.s  in  one  part  of  this  city,  tlio  Customs. 
Bank  in  another,  and  the  examining 
pontoon  across  the  river  at  the  head 
of  a  rapid.  The  junks  mostly  lie  in  i< 
reach  below,  and  it  is  no  exaggerntiou 
to  say  that  it  takes  a  day  for  a  man  to 
get  round  to  the  tliree  jdac  s.  Yet  tlu- 


Shanghai,  26th  February. 
Before  Sir  N.  J.  Hannbn,  Chief  Justice. 
E.E.  Chang  Chih-tung  i>.  Louis  Spitzel 
&  Co. 

His  Lordship  this  morning  gave  his  deci- 
.sion  upon  the  motion,  in  Cliambers,  in  tins 
ca.se,  arising  out  of  an  ap])lication  by  the 
defendants  that  tliey  might  be  dismissed 
■I-  u  from  the  suit,  or  that  the  order  requiring 
ill  I  them  to  answer  the  plaintiff's  petition  ho 
..r.*-  /,r>  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff 


vt - - - - 


set  aside  on  ^ -  -- 

had  not  filed  a  written  consent  to  the 
Court’s  jurisdiction  as  required  by  tho 
Order  in  Council.  It  was  originally  heawl 
on  the  6th  inst.  before  Mr.  George  Jamie¬ 
son,  and  then  adjourned  in  view  of  tho 
imjiending  arrival  of  Sir  Nicholas  Hanneii, 
before  whom  the  question  was  re-argued 
on  the  18th  inst.  Mr.  H.  S.  Wilkinson 
apiicared  for  the  defendants  in  sujiporb  of 
the  application,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Hanson 
(Messi-s.  Dowdall  and  Hanson)  for  tho 
plaintiff  in  opposition  tliereto. 

His  Loi-dship  said— This  motion  velates 
to  a  matter  of  practice,  and  I  think  is  of 
•comidCT<»blo-i>nportance,.nnt  only  for 
but  with  regard  to  the  jinnciple  which  L 
think  ought  to  underlay  such  questions  ^is 


to  say  tlint  it  takes  n  day  for  h  man  to 
get  round  to  the  three  plac  s.  Yet  the 
Customs  rules  do  nob  allow  the  duty  to  be 
paid  until  the  cargo  h'>8  passed  examination 
at  the  pontoon,  nor  is  the  cargo  boat  allow¬ 
ed  to  leave  the  pontoon  until  a  duty-paid 
cei'bidcate  is  brought  back  and  exhibited  al 
the  p"ntoon.  This  necessitates  the  carg' 
being  left  in  an  open  boat  all  night  at  the 
head  of  a  raj)id,  and  much  loss  has  resulted 
from  the  delay  that  occurs  tlune  in  any 
case.  Consequently  the  rule  has  never  been 
enforced  till  lately,  and  the  cargo  boat  ha 
been  allowed  to  leave  and  proceed  to  loud 
the  chartered  jnnk  in  safety  immediately 
after  exaininntion.  But  w*^  have  now  a 
new  broom  who  has  cliosen  to  enforce  the 
latent  rule  ngninst  the  only  foreign  shipper 
here,  unfortunately  a  Britisher,  whilst 
continuing  to  suspend  it  in  favour  of 
'  Chinese — and  an  appliea'ion  to  liis  Consul 
!)y  the  Britisher  is  met  by  a  “despatch  ’’ 

■  in  the  stereotyped  language,  “I  cannot 

■  inturfere  witli  the  Customs  regulations  ” 
Tlie  t'legrapli  oftice,  formerly  situa'ed 

'  in  the  business  quarter  of  the  city,  lias 
been  moved  into  the  distant  country 
enclosure  which  forms  a  part  of  all 
'  Cliinese  cities,  because  the  manager  owned 
^  a  piece  "f  land  there  and  1ms  doubtless 
'  now  rented  it  to  advantage.  Naturally 

*  here  the  foreign  merchant  cannot  expect 
'  a  remonstrance  to  be  of  any  avail,  as  the 
'  telegraph  is  a  jiurely  native  concern. 

LOOKING  TO  THE  NKW  MINISTEIl. 

^  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  enume- 
^  rate  the  furtlier  difficulties  to  which  a 

*  foreigner  is  at  present  exposed.  Tn 
'  eiif'-ree  a  claim  for  debt  be  must  apply 

to  his  Consul.  A  Chinaman,  unwilling 
'■  to  pay,  is  never  at  a  loss  to  invent 
an  excu.se,  the  papers  are  not  in  order, 
just  as  in  tv  her  cases  the  land  was  not 
really  hi®.  If  the  Consul  is  content  to 
become  merely  the  translator  "f  these 
Chinese  excuses,  which  by  transmission  he 
appears  indeed  even  to  accept  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  to  endorse,  we,  a->  the  farmer 
said,  “seem  to  get  no  forrnrder  ”  How 
far  the  action  of  Consuls  in  these  matters, 
and  with  regard  to  obstructions  about 
buying  land  and  renting  bouses,  comes  from 
individual  action  or  from  instructions  from 
Peking,  perliaps  the  incomiug  Minister  may 
let  us  know  in  time.  Fo-  su’  ely  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald,  a  soldier,  and  a  comparntivoly 
young  man,  will  not  be  content  only  to  be 
told  how  things  are.  __ 

OMY  FIRMNESS  NEEDED. 

China  is  falling  to  piece.s,  while  ht-r 
offici'ds  are  blindly  llirowing  all  their 
energies  into  empty  efforta  to  arrest 
foreign  progress,  and  those  who  rashly 
attempt  to  ])ush  it.  Why  does  not  Britain 
seiz'  the  opportuniiy  of  picking  up  the 
pieces  with  a  6rm  hand  ?  Thanks  to  the 
enterprise  of  individual  Englishmen  in 
days  before  the  telegrai'h  Britisli  influence 
was  once  paramount ;  it  i.s  bumiliating 
that  we  have  now  to  wait  for  Japan  and 
France  to  put  things  riglit  for  us. 

8th  February. 

(from  ode  own  correspondent.) 

A  FEATHER  IN  THEIR  CAP. 

The  late  Taotai  Li  left  for  his  home  in 
Kueichou  pi'ovince  on  the  Lst  ofFebruary, 
cured  of  the  grievous  mental  malady  that 
has  .ifflicted  him  for  bo  many  months.  Dr. 
McCartney  of  the  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  Mission,  and  Mr.  (not  Dr.) 
Va-don,  and  Mr.  (nob Dr.)  Williams,  under 
whose  surveillance  ha  was  placed,  have 
every  reason  to  be  pleased  and  tliankful 
that  tlie  expeviuv'nt  of  bvusb'ug  'he  hig'n-st 
official  in  Ci'ungkiug  to  foreigners  has  thus 
succeeded.  It  mu.st  reflect  credit  nob  only 
upon  those  concerned,  bub  upon  mission¬ 
aries  ill  general  and  indeed  all  foreigners. 

BUILDING  ACTIVITY. 

We  do  not  know  here  Imw  tlie  report 
arose  that  any  of  the  Japanese  who  visited 


considewble  iinptii  tance,  not  only  for  itself 
but  with  regard  to  the  principle  wliich  I 
think  ought  to  underlay  such  questions  as 
bliis.  First  of  all,  the  pi-actice,  so  far 
!is  I  cvn  find,  has  been  iinivei-sal,  that 
this  consent  to  the  juiisdiction  should 
he  filed.  It  has  been  always  done,  and 
in  a  ca,se,  which  in  many  res]jects.  so 
far  as  the  importance  of  the  plainbift  ia 
concerned,  resembles  the  present — tlie 
case  of  Liu  Ming-cliuan,  Govenior  of 
Formosa,  i>.  the  Nejmitl — consent  to  the 
jurisdiction  was  filed.  I  do  not  think 
the  practice  of  the  Court,  if  it  simply  is  a 
practice  and  has  not  been  confirmed  by  a 
judgment  of  the  Court,  could  be  held  tn 
bind  a  jjlaintifl’  who  camo  in  and  said  : — 
"You  have  no  right  to  institute  this 
practice,  and  however  long  it  has  been  going 
on  it  is  wrong  and  ought  now'  to  be  altered. 

But  the  case  is  difterent  directly^  there 
has  been  an  absolute  judicial  decision  on 
the  point,  and  therefore  I  have  to  consider 
whether  there 'has  been  one.  There  has 
been  a  judicial  decision  on  this  point.  The 
case  of  Ng  Clu-kiu  and  others  v.  Hiram 
Shaw  Wilkinson  and  the  China  Land  and 
Inve.stment  Co.  Ld..  w’us  heard  and  de¬ 
termined  on  the  25th  of  November,  1891. 
That  case  is  on  all  fours  with  the  pre.sent, 
and  I  find  that  in  tliat  case  the  decision  of 
the  Court  was  that  it  was  necessary  that  a 
submission  to  the  jurisdiction  should  bo 
filed.  Now',  I  think  that  concludes  me,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  right,  either 
towards  the  public  or  the  practitioners  of 
this  Court,  that  a  change  in  the  ijractico 
should  be  made  when  an  absolute  decision 
has  been  come  to  and  has  been  publicly 
given  that  a  particular  thing  should  be 
done,  unless  indeed  there  is  some  decision 
i)f  a  higher  Court  -wliich  over-rules  that, 
or  by  necessary  inqilication  overrule.^ 
that.  The  question  therefore  _  is— Has 
that  practice  been  over-ruled,  or  is  it  over¬ 
ruled  by  necessary  implication  1  Tlie  case 
of  the  Qiishma-Ravcnna  has  been  quoted, 
but  on  examination  of  that  case  it  will 
apjiear  that  it  does  not  either  directly  or  by 
necessary  implication  over-rule  that.  The 
rutio  decidendi  undoubtedly  of  that  case  lyas 
that  the  Court  assumed  a  juri-sdiction  which 
by  the  Ti-eaty  it  could  not  have,  whether 
the  Order  in  Council  gave  it  that  jurisdiction 
or  not.  In  the  present  case  it  is  said,_  and 
everybody  admits,  that  when  the  plaiiitift 
conies  into  this  Court  he  doe.s  by  that 
submit  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court.  Now  what  is  it  our  Buie  says? 
Our  Buie  says  that  a  consent  in  writing 
shall  be  filed.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  can  possibly  be  against  the  Treaty, 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  Order 
in  Council  as  it  has  been  interpreted. 
Whether  that  interpretation  was  right  or 
wrong,  I  do  not  consider  I  have  a  right 
now  to  enter  into.  It  is  for  a  higher  Court 
to  decide  that,  if  it  is  to  be  decided.  There 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  anything  very 
unreasonable  in  asking  a  plaintift’  to  put  in 
writing  what  in  effect  hedoes,and  therefore  I 
think  we  mu.st  maintain  the  Buie  -which 
has  prevailed  in  this  Court  and  which  was 
established  by  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Ng  Chi-kiu  v.  Hiram  Shaw  Wilkinson  and 
others,  and  therefore  there  must  be  a  con¬ 
sent  to  the  jurisdiction  filed.  Now  comes 
the  question  of  how  that  is  to  be  done. 
What  is  asked  for  in  this  motion  is  that 
the  defendants  be  dismissed  from  the 
suit  and  all  further  observance  of  justice 
therein,  or  in  the  alternative  that  the  order 
made  ex  ^jarfe  on  the  29th  of  January,  1896, 
for  the  service  of  the  plaintift  s  petition 
upon  the  defendants  for  their  answer  with¬ 
in  the  eight  days  there  mentioned,  be  set 
aside,  and  the  petition  be  tiiken  off  the  me 
of  the  Court,  on  the  ground  (among  other 
things)  that  the  plaintiff,  being  a  for- 
ei<»ii8r,  had  not,  upon  in.stitution  of  the 
suit,  first  filed  in  the  Court  his  con¬ 
sent  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  Now 
let  us  see  what  is  the  exact  motion  in  the 
former  case,  ujion  the  authority  of  winch 
I  am  going.  The  motion  in  that  case  was  : 

‘  ‘  That  the  petition  and  all  subsequent  pro¬ 
ceedings  be  set  aside  for  irregularity ; 
that  the  costs  be  taxed  and  be  paid  by 
the  plaintifts  to  the  said  defendant  on 
tlie  <^round  tliab  the  plaintiffs  are  foreigners 
and  did  not,”  etc.  The  order  was  that  the 
proceedings  be  set  aside  as  asked.  There¬ 
fore  the  order  was  in  the  terms  of  that 
motion.  I  cannot  find  it  was  actually 
draivn  up  and  I  think  there  was  a  little 
laxity  either  in  the  drawing  or  m  the  lyay 
in  which  it  was  copied.  I  do  not  th^^k 
the  exact  intention  could  have  been  that 
the  petition  in  that  suit  be  set  aside  for 
the  in’egularity,  for  it  cannot  have  been 
so.  I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  procedure 
and  not  a  matter  which  goes  to  the  juris¬ 
diction,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  right  that  the  whole  thing 
should  coipe  to  an  end  and  should  begin 
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de  iiovo.  I  think  the  second  portion 
of  the  motion  is  the  better  one.  I  think 
that  should  be  granted  :  “That  the  order 
made  ex  parte  on  the  29th  day  of  January, 
1896,  for  the  sendee  of  the  plaintiff's  peti¬ 
tion  upon  the  defendants  for  their  answer 
within  the  eight  days  there  mentioned  be 
set  aside,”  stop  there;  “and  that  the 
petition  be  taken  off  the  file,”  I  do  not 
think  necessary.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
that  is  tire  order  which  ought  to  be  made 
— that  the  order  for  service  should  bo  set 
aside.  Now  with  regard  to  costs.  I  notice 
iir  this  other  motion  850  was  settled,  and 
therefore  I  think  it  will  save  trouble  if  I 
say  costs  should  be  in  that  way.  The 
order  will  be  that  the  order  for  service  be 
Bet  aside,  and  that  the  plaintiff  pay  the 
defendants  850  assessed  costs. 

Mr.  Hanson  asked  whether  m  the  case 
his  Lordship  had  quoted  the  petition  was 
taken  oft’  the  file. 

His  Lordship  said  he  could  not  find  that 
nn  order  had  been  drawn  up,  but  he  was 
sure  the  matter  was  not  discussed  as  to 
wiiat  ought  to  be  done. 


CONCSIINING  THE  BEST  MEANS 
OP  OBTAINING  SECURITY  FOR 
THE  LIVES  OP  WESTERNERS  IN 
CHINA. 

The  Rev.  J.  Sadler  sends  us  the  folio', ving 
paper  from  Amoy  : — 

In  view  of  the  recurrent  outrages  com¬ 
mitted  on  Western  men  and  women  the 
question  arises : — 

Wliat  should  be  done,  not  merely  on  the 
vindictive  side  of  justice,  but  to  fulfil  the 
deterrent  obligations  of  justice,  that  is  to 
say  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  outrages. 

Wa  have  to  be  on  guard  against  generali¬ 
ties,  and  we  are  bound  to  be  definite  as  to 
certain  things  that  may  be  demanded  of 
the  Central  Government  of  China. 

The  following  points  have  been  suggested 
for  particular  consideration : — 

1.  — That  there  should  be  an  Edict  issued 
bearing  on  tlie  position  and  safety  of 
Westerners  all  over  China,  and  that  this 
Edict  should  be,  after  the  wording  has 
received  tlie  approbation  of  the  Legations, 
engraved  on  tablets,  and  that  such  tablets 
should  be  placed  outside  the  Gonfucian 
temples  of  every  district  in  the  Empire  in 
the  presence  of  the  highest  native  authorities 
of  the  locality  and  of  foreign  officials, 
supported  by  the  presence  of  a  certain 
number  of  marines,  soldiers,  or  naval 
Bailors.  That  the  function  of  erecting 
these  tablets  should  be  performed  in  the 
most  .solemn  and  impressive  manner,  all 
officials  present  wearing  their  full  court 
uniforms.  The  number  of  these  Con- 
fucian  district  temples  amounts  to  about  a 
thousand.  The  number  of  spectators 
present  at  each  function  would  be  consider¬ 
able,  and  they  would  tell  their  countrymen  ; 
further,  the  tablets  would  be  permanent 
and  notorious.  Arrangements  should  be 
made,  and  expenses  borne  by  the  Chinese — 
say,  either  the  central  or  local  govern¬ 
ments,  or  both. 

2.  — The  next  demand  to  be  made  might 
have  reference  to  aspirants  to  office  and 
literary  degrees.  If  these  persons  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  prevent  outrages  on 
us,  they  not  only  can  but  will  do  so. 
Literary  degrees  confer  a  great  deal  of 
distinction  and  influence,  and  are  eagerly 
coveted.  A  certain  number  are  allotted  to 
each  district  and  prefecture.  If  outi-ages 
on  us  were  followed  Iry  lessening  the 
number  of  degrees  conferred  on  the  dis¬ 
tricts  and  prefectures  in  which  such 
outrages  occurred,  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  all  aspii-ants  to  literary  degrees 
to  prevent  such  outrages. 

3. — The  next  point  is,  that  wherever  any 
outrage  may  occur,  the  responsibility  sliaU 
rest  on  the  local  authorities  and  their  people, 
as  obtains  at  present  in  regard  to  attacks 
on  a  mandarin.  Thus  a  wholesome  fear 
and  caution  would  be  engendered,  and 
malevolent  persons  would  be  cheeked.  Such 
persons  would  be  un.able  to  stir  up  animosity 
against  us,  if  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
fortified  by  knowledge  and  enlightenment, 
if  they  were  not  poisoned  by  prejudice, 
and  in  a  condition  to  believe  the  slanders 
uttered  f^ainst  us.  Pressure  should  be  put 
on  the  Chinese  government  to  enlighten 
the  people  throughout  the  Empire  as  to  our 
true  status  in  this  country. 

It  is  desirable  for  our  home  governments 
to  put  sufficient  pressure  on  the  Chinese 
government  to  induce  it  to  take  necessaiy 
steps  for  cjvrrying  out  the  above  reasonable 
demands.  Our  home  governments  in  the 
multitude  of  other  affairs  am  only  give  a 
portion  of  tiieir  attention  to  China,  and  it 
is  therefore  very  desirable  to  draw  their 
attention  to  the  true  situation  of  affairs 


cavalry  for  the  Imperial  service  ;  gifts  in 
gold  and  silver,  silks  and  satins,  judestones 
and  agate,  etc.,  Trunslufcir.)  The  memorial 
in  questiim  also  goes  mi  to  quote  as  an 
example  the  conduct  of  Prince  Chan-pa-la- 
no-'ih  pu,  (2ud  Order)  Deputy  Captain 
General  of  the  Ongnoid  Tribe  of  the  Chao 
Uda  League  of  Mongols.  This  Prince  came 
to  Peking  in  the  first  moon  of  this  year  to 
pay  his  obeisance  and  prove  his  loyalty  to 
the  Thri'iie  ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
best  known  to  himself  kept  residing  at 
the  capital  for  nearly  tan  months,  thereby 
neglecting  his  proper  duties  with  his  tribe 
and  wasting  his  time  and  substance  in 
Peking  in  riotous  living.  It  whs  not  until 
the  9bh  moon  (October-November)  that  the 
said  Prince  made  the  move  to  return  to  his 
post  and  this  only  ns  secretly  as  possible 
in  order  presumably  to  avoid  tlie  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  officers  of  the  Mongolian  Super¬ 
intendency,  etc.  We  therefore  command 
the  above  named  Superintendency  to  in- ' 
vestigate  the  matter  and  report  to  ns  As 
for  the  question  whether  it  is  desirable  that 
a  certain  limit  of  time  be  decreed  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  period  of  stay  of  feudal  Princes 
from  Mongolia  in  the  capital,  let  the  said 
Board  also  deliberate  upon  the  matter 
and  report  to  us  the  result  thereof.  The 
anme  Censor  also  recommends,  in  a  post¬ 
script  memorial,  in  order  to  save  time, 
trouble  and  expense,  and  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  also  of  extortion  and  fraud,  that  in 
the  case  of  law  suits  in  Mongolia  whenever 
the  litigants  consi-*t  entirely  of  Mongols 
that  they  shall  in  the  future  be  tiied  by 
their  own  Princes  and  nobles  mid  nob  he 
.sent  to  Peking  for  trial  by  officers  of 
the  Mongolian  Superintendency,  such  steps 
being  only  necessary  where  the  partie.s  to 
a  suit  are  Chinese  and  Mongol  subjects  of 
the  Throne.  With  reference  to  the  above 
let  the  said  Board  also  report  to  us  thereon. 

12th  Decemb:-!-. 

IMPERIAL  DECREES. 

(1)  The  followinij  Prince  and  Ministers 
shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Coinmis- 
sioiiera  to  supervise  the  giving  of  rewards 
in  money,  jadestones,  embroidered  purse.H, 
etc.,  and  promotions  of  the  year  to  the 
deserving  officers  and  gentry  connected' 
with  the  gendarmerie  and  train  bands  of 
the  matiopolitan  sdministnuion  and  to' 
the  deserving  guiirdsmen  in  the  Palaces, 
nb:— Prince  Tsai  C‘hi,  the  Board  Pre¬ 
sidents  Ch'i  Hsiu  and  Hsi  Chin  and  the 
Captain-General  Chn-la-feng-h. 

(2)  There  is  a  regulation  requiring  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  metropoliUii  battalions, 
who  liave  obtained  loans  of  advanced  pay 
from  the  Treasury  department  of  the  Board 
of  Revenue  to  p'ly  interest  on  the  said 
loans  every  term.  Now  in  consideration 
of  the  hard  times  and  severe  weather  of 
this  year,  we  hereby  ordain  that  as  an 
extra  mark  of  Imperial  bounty  that  two 
months’ grace  be  granted  for  the  payment 
of  said  interest  due  tlie  12th  moon  of  this 
year  and  the  1st  moon  of  next. 

f3)  Yiin  Yen-ping,  ex-Literary  Chanc^'l- 
lor  in  the  provinces,  is  hereby  appointed 
Junior  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  let  Wu  Ting-fen  act  in  that 
capacity  ad  interim  until  the  said  Yiin  Yen- 
ping  arrives  at  Peking. 

(4)  Hsii  Hui-li  is  transferred  to  the 
Junior  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Board  of 
Rites  and  Ch‘en  Hsio-f5n  is  hereby  com¬ 
manded  to  act  for  liim  fid  interim  until 
Hsii  Hui-li  arrives  at  Peking  from  tlie 
provinces. 

(6)  Yiin  Lien-yuan  is  liereby  appointed 
bo  be  Salt  Commissioner  (Intendant)  of  Fu¬ 
kien. 

ADDITIONAL  MEN  TO  COPE  WITH  THE  JEHO 
MOUNTED  BANDITS. 

Ch'ung  Li,  Military  Governor  of  .J&h<>, 
reports  that  on  a  former  accasion  he  had  | 
reason  to  memorialise  the  Throne  on  the  i 
increase  of  brigandage  in  Jfilio  which  co'  ers  I 
a  large  tract  of  hill  and  unpnpnla'ed  terri- 
tory,  including  the  extensive  hunting  parks 
of  the  Emperor.  In  consequence  of  this 
and  the  benor  inspired  by  these  daring 
brigands — who  are  all  well  mounted  and 
well  armed — upon  the  mercantile  closse-s 
of  Chihli  and  FSngtieii,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  sending  valuable  cargoes,  rid 
J@lio  to  and  fro,  from  Chilili  into  MaiiC  'U- 
na  and  vies  versd.  a  largo  trade  ha.s  been 
considerably  ditniniahed  and  is  alm<isb  on 
the  verge  of  being  entirely  stopped  unless 
adequate  protection  can  be  arranged  to 
Oppose  the  mounted  bandits.  Memorialist 
then  asked  for  and  received  the  sanction 
of  his  Majesty  to  increase  the  military 
patrols  and  station.s  along  the  tradal  route 
leading  into  Manchuria  by  which  the  proper 
sbiength  of  the  Jglio  garrhon  need  not  be 
diminished  and  giving  tlie  authoritioe 
ihe  advantage  of  having  a  strong  bodj 
of  troops  ready  to  proceed  eu  masse  t( 
any  part  of  the  country  whenever  occasion 


is  therefore  very  desirable  to  draw  their 
attention  to  the  true  situatitm  of  attairs 
here,  and  to  let  them  know  what  are  the 
univers:il  views  of  persons  fitted  to  form  iin 
opinion. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  can  best  be  done 
by  missionaries  and  merchants  out  here 
Conferring  together,  and  when  they  have 
arrived  at  proposiils  on  which  they  are  in  ' 
accord,  transmitting  such  proposals,  iden¬ 
tical  in  wording,  to  the  various  Legations 
and  Foreign  Offices,  through  the  Consulate.s. 
This  would  enable  the  Ministers  and  Con¬ 
suls  to  comment  on,  and  concur  in  such 
suggestions. 


ABSTllAU'l'  OF  PEKING  GAZ15TTE. 


Irnnslnted  for  the  Nrnlh-Vhina 
Daily  Neics.) 

lllh  December. 

IMPERIAL  DECREES. 

(1)  ChiPang-chen  is  appointedProvincial 
Judge  of  Chihli  and  Cl'ang  Ts&ng-hsio  is 
appointed  to  a  similar  post  in  Fukien. 

(2)  Hsi  Chill  is  hereby  appointed  Clii>*f 
Commissioner  of  the  Peking  Octroi  at  ihe 
Ch'ungwSn  gate. 

(3)  Sung  K‘un,  Governor  of  Kueichnw, 
sends  us  the  following  names  of  local  officials 
under  him  who  require  notice  taken  of 
their  conduct,  vis;— Cilia  Yii-wu,  district 
magistrate  of  Mouch'uanlisien,  who  has  by 
honesty,  energy  and  careful  administration 
of  his  district  earned  the  admiration  of  his 
superiors  as  well  as  pnpularity  amonyst 
the  people  under  him.  Let  tlie  Imperial 
approval  of  his  conduct  be  therefore  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  .said  magistrate  in  order 
to  encourage  emulation  amongst  his  brotlier 
officials.  YangTsao,  sub-department  m=igis- 
trate  of  Tsingkiaiig  ;  Chen  Pao-en,  district 
magistrate  of  Chenyuanhsien.  have  both 
shown  during  the  past  year  that  they  are 
not  fitted  for  their  posts  owing  to  “in¬ 
compatibility  of  temperam  nt since  they 
have  nob  been  guilty  of  anything  reprehen¬ 
sible  these  two  officials  are  therefore 
simply  to  be  removed  from  tlieiv  present 
po.sbs  and  commanded  to  await  further 
employment.  Li  Ch'eng-ying,  sub-depait- 
ment  magistrate  of  Chouchiang,  has  been 
found  guilty  of  dishonest  dealing  when 
ordered  to  purchase  tribute  timber  for 
transport  to  Peking  thereby  defrauding 
government  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Cliang  Chiin.  department  magistra'o  of 
Ts'ehang,  has  been  foundmost  mercenary  in 
his  actions,  earning  thereby  the  execration 
of  tlie  people, characteristic  mors  ofihe  dis¬ 
honest  trader  than  what  might  be  expected 
of  an  officer  in  hie  position  ;  both  the  two 
men  last  mentioned  have  disgraced  the 
public  service  by  their  dishonourable  con¬ 
duct  and  therefore  cannot  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  it  any  longer.  We  therefore 
hereby  command  that  they  be  forthwith 
cashiered  and  publicly  dismissed  from 
office.  Y/b  desire  to  purify  the  service  by 
every  means  in  our  power,  and  expect  that 
our  officers  bring  to  our  notice  all  mis¬ 
demeanours  and  dishonesty  of  their  sub¬ 
ordinates  which  they  may  be  made 
cognisant  of. 

(^4)  Appointing  a  number  of  officials  to 
the  metropolitan  and  provincial  adminis¬ 
trations. 

(5)  Decree  expressing  regret  at  receipt 
of  a  memorial  reporting  the  death  of  Lien 
Eu,  a  former  Manchu  Brigade-General 
of  Kinchow  (Regent’s  Sword)  and  com¬ 
manding  that  the  usual  money  grant  to  his 
family  and  posthumous  honours  be  given 
to  the  deceased  officer.  All  “black  marks” 
recorded  Rgaiii.sb  his  name  in  the  register 
of  the  Board  of  War  are  also  to  be  erased 
from  the  Records. 

(6)  We  have  perused  the  memorial  of  the 
Supervising  Censor,  Wen  Yii,  remarking 
that  although  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
customary  to  appoint  a  limit  of  time  within 
which  all  Mongol  Princes,  Dukes  and 
N-'blea  from  M-rngolia  who  have  come  to 
Peking  on  special  service  or  to  pay  their 
new  year  cmigratulations  to  their  Majesties 
the  Empress-Dowager,  the  Empen-r  an>! 
Empress,  are  to  return  to  their  .several 
dependencies  and  feudaborieo,  still  in  view 
of  the  present  state  of  society  the  memo¬ 
rialist  is  of  opinion  that  .some  steps 
should  bo  taken  and  a  decree  issued  com¬ 
manding  tliese  Princes  to  return  to  their 
homes  within  a  specified  time  after  tliey 
shall  have  completed  their  special  duties 
or  new  year  obeisances  to  the  Throne  and 
received  the  usual  bounty  of  their  Imperial 
majesties  (i.e.,  travelling  expenses  some¬ 
times  amounting  to  thousands  of  tat-ls  to 
each  powerful  filongol  Princn  or  Duke  ; 
annual  pensions  and  allowances  for  the 
keeping  up  of  a  stipulated  number  of 


of  troops  ready  to  proceed  eu  masse  ti 
ony  part  of  tho  country  whenever  occasion 
required.  With  this  in  view  memorialist 
organised  a  mounted  police  corps  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  picked  body  of  lOO  well-armed 
troopers  from  llie  regular  garrison,  and 
transformed  the  corps  of  tlie  usual  200 
foot  soldiers  belonging  to  tlie  Imperial 
Hunting  Parks  into  a  company  of  100 
strong  and  hardy  young  troopers  armed 
in  the  latest  manner  ;  and  al.so  enlisted 
250  young  men  from  the  Tartar  famdies 
in  the  plains,  strong,  hardy  and  in  the 
flush  of  manhood  w'ho,  by  the  way, 
have  recently  proved  themselves  energetic 
and  anxious  to  have  a  brush  with  the 
bandits  wherever  tUey  can  find  them.  This 
last  corps  will  bo  a  special  body  wliiwe 
duty  will  be  lo  patrol  tlie  whole  country  in 
strong  detachments.  In  addition  to  this 
200  cavalry  and  250  foot  soldiers  menvi- 
rialist  has  also  organised  another  baitalion 
of  250  cavalry,  all  of  whom  have  been  un¬ 
dergoing  daily  drills  after  foreign  method* 
with  new  and  improved  firearms.  With 
this  addition  to  the  fighting  strength  of  the  - 
territory  and  the  institution  of  a  special 
corps  to  deal  with  the  numerous  mounted  , 
bandits  in  Jeho,  memorialist  is  sangu  ne  . 
that  it  will  take  him  but  a  short  time  to 
clear  the  territory  of  the  pests. — Rcscnpf; 
Noted. 


ENGLAND  AS  A  RESERVOIR 
OF  OAPACITIES. 


“I  never  knew  what  England  was,”  ' 
said  the  late  Lord  Derby,  in  the  hearing  ‘ 
of  the  present  writer,  ‘  ‘until  I  was  Secretary  I 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  Then  I  discovered  ' 
that  this  country  was  a  reservoir  of  capaci-  ■ 
ties.”  He  meant,  as  he  by-and-by  ex-  • 
plained,  that  no  matter  how  sudden  the  : 
emergency,  or  how  distant  the  scene  of 
action,  or  how  out  of  the  way  the  informa¬ 
tion  required,  you  could  always  find  among 
Englishmen,  if  you  looked  in  earnest  for 
him,  the  precise  man  who  could  supply  the 
knowledge  or  do  the  work  required.  Lord 
Derby’s  remark  has  often  recurred  to  our 
mind  since,  and  never  more  strongly  than 
when  we  noted  the  death  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  last  week  of  the  ueardy  forgotten  old 
man  who  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green  on 
Saturday.  Sir  Rowland  Macdonald  Stephen¬ 
son  had  every  reason,  as  a  young  man,  to 
expect  a  large  fortune  and  a  jiolitical 
career,  when  a  great  family  disaster 
compelled  him  to  devote  himself  to 
active  work.  He  had  some  knowledge 
— not  a  great  deal—  of  civil  engineering, 
and  after  serving  for  some  time  as  secretary 
to  an  association  for  promoting  steam  com¬ 
munication  with  the  East,  he  went  to  India 
resolved  to  commence  there  a  great  system 
of  railway  enterprise.  He  besieged  the  offi¬ 
cials,  published  pamphlets,  wrote  articles, 
collected  engineering  reports,  and  worried 
every  one  in  power,  until  at  last  he  found 
a  statesman  in  Lord  Dalhousie  who  could 
understand  the  breadth  of  his  plans.  Back¬ 
ed  by  the  whole  force  of  the  mighty  Vice¬ 
roy,  whose  conquest  of  the  Punjab  had 
made  him  absolute  even  over  Anglo-Indian 
opinion,  he  returned  to  England,  interested 
great  capitalists  in  the  cause,  converted  or 
coerced  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  were, 
we  believe,  afraid  of  the  power  which  might 
accrete  to  a  great  ‘  ‘  Railway  Interest  ”  in 
India,  and  was  appointed  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  East  India  Railway,  the  first  and 
moat  important  of  the  great  lines.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Calcutta,  and  there,  with  feeble 
health,  no  “  knowledge  of  the  country  ”  in 
the  ordinary  sense — ^he  knew  as  little  as 
Clive  of  any  native  language — he  .sat  for 
years,  rarely  stirring  out  of  his  office,  driv¬ 
ing  with  the  energy  of  five  men  the  vast 
concern.  There  were  difficulties  with  the 
native  landlords,  difficulties  with  the  con¬ 
tractors,  and  twice,  at  least,  any  other  man 
would  have  retired  dead-beat ;  but  Mac¬ 
donald  Stephenson  never  lost  heart,  or 
patience,  or  temper  with  any  obstacle.  As 
we  have  said,  he  knew  little  of  engineering 
as  an  art ;  he  wrote  with  a  certain  difficulty, 
in  a  queer,  snippety  way  ;  and  he  was  a 
little  intolerant  of  fools  ;  but  he  had  always  ' 
a  plan,  always  a  man,  and  always,  when 
dealing  with  officials,  an  infinity  of  persua¬ 
siveness.  He  became  the  very  soul  of  the 
undertaking,  every  engineer  under  him — 
and  he  had  one  man  of  genius  and 
many  able  men — knew  he  could  rely  upon 
support,  and  however  great  the  difficulties 
he  demanded  that  the  work  should  get  on, 
— that  nobody  should  talk  of  impossibilities ; 
that  impracticable  rivers  should  be  bridged ; 
that  non-existent  labour  should  be  im¬ 
ported  ;  that  the  indispensable  class  of 
minor  contractoi-s  who  did  not  exist,  and 
could  not  be  imported,  should  be  created 
out  of  the  ground  (such  a  lot  these  latter 


"What  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Has  Done. 

In  kindly  and  paternal  words,  conveying 
much  ludicrous  misinformation  about  ele¬ 
mentary  geographical  facts,  the  London 
Spectator  undertakes  to  call  the  attention 
of  thoughtful  Americans  to  “a  forgotten 
Tcsiilt  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.”  South 
America,  it  says  in  substance,  is  the  richest 
division  of  the  world  and  admirably  adapted 
to  cultivation  by  n  white  people.  The  civil¬ 
ization  of  the  Spanisb-Americans  is  not. 
however,  up  to  the  standard  of  England 
or  Germany,  which  are  overcrowded, 

80  that  except  in  the  Brazilian  prov¬ 
ince  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  where  a 
colony  of  Germans  has  been  established,  few 
Englishmen  or  Germans  have  cared  to  emi¬ 
grate  to  that  continent.  Uruguay  and 
Argentina,  the  only  republics  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  from'  Europe  whose  cliniate  is  practi¬ 
cally  that  to  which  Europeans  are  accus¬ 
tomed.  do  receive  yearly,  it  is  true,  large 
numbers  of  immigrants,  but  they  are  mere 
Italians,  hardly  superior  to  the  Spanish- 
American  natives.  The  more  vigorous  peo¬ 
ples, ‘‘whose  first  condition  for  settlement 
'  is  that  they  will  dwell  permanently  only 
i  under  their  owm  flag,”  have  been  kept  out 
j  by  the  pernicious  Monroe  doctrine. 

I  Take  the  single  case  of  Germany.  Her 
I  surplus  millions  are  ready  to  emigrate,  they 
I  make  capital  emigrants,  and  they  are  keenly 
I  desirous  of  founding  a  new  Germany;  but 
1  they  can  find  no  place  where  they  can  found 
even  a  colony,  and  are  compelled  to  let 
themselves  be  lost  amid  the  endless  multi¬ 
tudes  of  the  United  States,  whose  weight  in 
I  a  generation  or  two  extinguishes  all  dis- 
Ptinctions.  There  is  no  German  people  out¬ 
side  Germany.  We  have  not  a  dou^t  in  our 
own  minds  that,  were  Germany  free  to  In¬ 
vade  Brazil,  or  coerce  Brazil,  or  make  terms 
with  Brazil,  southern  Brazil  would  become 
,a  German  dependency,  as  would  also  Peru, 
■thus  constituting  a  mighty  German  State, 
stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean.” 

The  tropical  provinces  of  the  same  vast 
territory  could  be  filled  in  a  generation  with 
the  overspill  of  India,  to  the  immense  relief 
of  the  peninsula,  now  beginning  to  be  over- 
crowded..”.  “We  have  never  blamed  the 
■Americans  for  ordering  Napoleon  III.  out 
of  .Mexico,  but  still  it  is  well  t6  recollect 
that  in  giving  that  order  they  affected  the 
whole  future  -of  South  America.”  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  then  asked 
to  consider  whether  they  will  continue  to 
apply  rigidly  a  doctrine  which  has  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  civilization  and  material 
well  being  of  the  world,  and  deprived  it  of 
the  blessings  of  a  French  occui^htion  of 
Mexico,  a  German  colonial  administration 
of  southern  Brazil,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
British  rule  of  India  throughout  tropical 
South  America. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  not 
overlooked  this  result  of  tbe  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine,  though  it  is  not  often  put  as  bluntly 
and  distinctly  as  by  the  Spectator.  It  is 
the  knowledge  that  tbe  declaration  made  by 
President  Monroe  seventy-two  years  ago 
alone  has  preserved  American  soil  from  the 
encroachments  of  Exiropeau  powers,  and 
from  partitions  such  as  those  to  which 
Africa.  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  have  been 
subjected,  once  by  the  ”  right  of  discovery  ” 
or  of  “actual  settlement,"  now  by  “the 
right  of  the  higher  civilization.”  That 
declaration  decided  once  for  all  that  the 
Independent  countries  of  this  continent  at 
least  were  to  work  out  their  own  destinies 
without  interference  from  European  pow¬ 
ers,  whether  of  “higher  civilization" 
or  not.  And,  strengthened  by  that 
declaration,  all  the  American  republics 
have  freely  thrown  open  their  doors  to  every 


European  who  would  agree  to  obey  the  law  At 
and  loyally  throw  his  lot  in  with  theirs.  The  I 
Germans  who  since  1848  have  swarmed  | 
to  our  shores  to  escape  from  military  des-  | 
potism,  the  Irish  subjects  of  England  f 
driven  out  by  famine  and  misgovernment,  1 
the  Itiiiiaus  fteeion  from  grinding  taxation  L 


to  the  United  States  and  Argentina,  the 
Czechs,  Russians,  Hungarians.  Scandina- 
ians,  and  Canadians  who  have  settled 
among  us,  all  left  evils  behind  them  which 
they  had  no  desire  to  perpetuate,  and  sought 
security  from  European  interference.  They 
wished  to  settle  under  the  free  flag  of  their 
new  country  aud  to  escape  from  the  flag 
that  had  oppressed  them.  That  our  people 
had  not  forgotten  the  true  meaning  of  the 
declaration,  or  overlooked  its  result,  that 
they  understood  thoroughly  the  issue  at 
stake,  the  outburst  of  patriotic  sentiment 
that  has  followed  President  Cleveland’s 
reassertion  of  tbe  doctrine  sufficiently  shows. 

The  Spectator’s  more  highly  civilized  ideal 
of  Amefica,  with  France  in  Mexico,  Ger¬ 
many  in  Brazil,  and  anew  British  India  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  of  the  Orinoco, 
may  serve  a  purpose  in  turning  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine  the  attention  of  the 
college  professors  who  are  now  speculating 
whether  or  no  the  doctrine  comes  under  the 
rules  of  international  law  or  European 
diplomacy.  That  it  is  recognized  as  a  rule 
of  action  by  the  powers  of  Europe,  what¬ 
ever  doubts  England  or  English  sym¬ 
pathizers  may  have,  is  proved  by  tbe 
fact  that  in  all  these  years,  with  one  disas¬ 
trous  exception,  no  European  power  has 
dared  to  act  against  it  and  incur  the  conse- 
;  quences.  As  the  Spectator  admits:  “No 
single  power  has  resources  sufficient  to 
struggle  with  the  people  of  the  Union  in 
their  own  hemisphere,  in  contravention  of  a 
doctrine  about  which  they  are  unanimous.’’ 
A  law  laid  down  by  a  nation  strong  enough 
to  enforce  it.  and  to  see  that  it  is  observed 
Ibyall  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  is  a| 
[convention  that  is  accepted,  whether  for-j 
mally  acknowledged  or  not. 


language  of  was  invenlec 

taught  in  the  native  schools.  In  1885  a  German 
llae  was  hoisted  over  the  Islands,  but  the  Pope, 
who  was  made  arbitrator,  decided  that  Spain 
had  the  eoverolgntf  of  tho  islands.  At  that 
lime  the  Spanish  Government  promised  protec¬ 
tion  to  and  promotion  of  tho  Christian  worK« 

In  1887  tho  Spanish  Government  established  a 
station  at  Jamestown  Harbor,  taking  possession 
of  lands  belonging  to  the  mission,  allkiough  the 
latter  held  proper  deeds  for  the  property.  Ibe 
Rov.  Mr.  Doano.  who  was  In  charge  of 
the  mission,  protested  against  tho  deprivation 
Id  a  document  which  made  use  of  the 
word  “arbitrary"  in  speakineof  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  acts.  The  latter  official,  despite  Mr. 
Doane’s  assertion  that  the  word  had  no  ouenstvo 
significance,  declared  tho  expression  to  bo  one 
of  disrespect  lo  hio».  and  sent  tho  missionary  to 
Manila  for  trial.  Mr.  Doane.  after  his  thlrty- 
flve  years  of  work,  was  conveyed  by  force  .l.OUO 
miles  and  subjected  to  delays  and  fatiguing  ex¬ 
aminations.  with  the  result  that  bis  health  was 
ruined,  and  three  years  afterward  ho  died  in 
Honolulu.  In  Mr.  Uoane's  absence  the  natives 
arose  and  killed  the  Governor  and  many  of  the 
Spanish  troops.  The  Spa^nlsh  0°®"^ 

war  upon  the  natives,  and  tne  United  Slates 
ship  AUlanco  was  ordered  from 
ma  as  a  protection  to  the  Americana  on  the 
island.  In  October.  1890.  the  Captain  of  the 
Alliance  said  that  he  "wouhl  not  permit  these 
missionaries  to  remain  any  longer  10  a  position 
unworthy  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  aud 
he  would  remove  them  from  the  islands,  waiv¬ 
ing  none  of  their  claims  or  rights. 

Beginning  with  the  tronsforof  tho  mission¬ 
aries,  there  has  been  an  animated  correspond¬ 
ence 'between  the  American  Minister  atM^rld. 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Washington,  and  the 
_ A  n  In-imnaintn claim 


I  AyornBR  disvute  wit  a  srAiK. 


It  Arises  Over  the  Ill-treatment  of  Mission- 
nrles  In  the  Ourollne  Islands. 
Washington,  Sept.  12.— Secretary  Olnoymay 
have  another  opportunity  shortly  to  declare  the 
policy  of  the  State  Department  on  a  foreign 
Question  which  has  been  nendlng  for  several 
years.  The  question  relates  to  the  alleged  ill- 
treatment  of  American  missionaries  In  the 
Caroline  Islands  n  number  of  years  ago,  and  tho 
confiscation  of  their  property  and  the  ruin  of 
the  mission,  which  had  been  establlshetl  at  n 
cost  of  nearly  $500,000.  The  original  dennand 
was  for  $50,000,  but  Spain  protested,  and  the 
sum  was  finally  cut  down  to  $18,000,  1 
which  tho  Board  of  Missions  agreed  to 
accept,  and  this  amount  was  paid  over 
by  Spain  about  a  year  ago.  The  payment  j 
of  tho  money  was  made,  however,  with  the  un-  j 
del-standing  that  this  Governmont  did  not  waive  j 
tho  right  claimed  by  the  missionaries  to  return 
to  the  islands,  and  Spain  accepted  tho  oropt^ls. 
Since  then  she  has  repeatedly  declined  to  listen 
to  tho  appeals  of  the  American  Minister  at 
Madrid,  who  was  Instructed  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  request  of  Spain  assurances  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  tho  missionaries  should  they  return. 
This  Spain  has  declined  to  accede  to.  and  tho 
Department  will  shortly  “demand”  that  she 
stand  by  her  original  agreement.  Whether 
Spain  will  do  this  is  not  certain,  hut  tho  au¬ 
thorities  here  assort  that  if  sho  does  not  Secre¬ 
tary  Olney  will  take  “most  vigorous  measures 
to  bring  about  obedience." 

As  early  as  1852  an  American  Protestant 
mission  wasestabllshed  on  the  islands  under  tho 
auspices  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Foreign  Missions.  Tho  first  nativo 
converts  to  Christianity  woi-o  set  to  work 
teachers  among  tho  tribes,  and  a  written 
II  ilwiilli^ii 


Ministry  of  State  in  Madrid.  An  immediate  claim 
for  indemnity  and  the  privilege  of  returning,  to 
the  Caroline  Islands  was  mado  of  tho  Spanish 
Government.  The  demand  was  based  on  tho 
assurances  of  protection  and  JiMtke  given  by 
Spain  some  years  proviously.  This  Go'^rnment 
has  obtained  from  the  Governor  of  the  Car^n^ 
the  official  expression  that 

permission  lor  the  return  of  the  mlssionarl^ 
but  the  Spanish  Governinoht  hw 
any  such  expression,  as  unauthorized  W 
authority.  The  Spanish  officials.  Indeed,  mani¬ 
fest  no  Interest  in  anvsuch  expression  b^  the 
Carolines  GoveVnor.  The  Secretary  of  Sta^ 
has  advised  our  representative  at  M^rid  that 
thlre  should  be  no  modification  of  the  agre^ 
ment.  and  that,  despite  the  continued  reslst- 
S  of  the  Spanlsh^Government  to  our  con¬ 
tention,  a  favorable  settlement  must  bo  urge^ 
The  latest  reporfa.  however,  give  no 
the  efforts  at  either  Washington  or  M^rld 
have  had  any  effect  on  the  Spanish  Mln^lry  of 
State.  It  is  I>ke'y_to_b0^th6  next^^question 


w. 


[  I'Jtl 


The  French  and  Madagascar. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Contempo-  \ 

I  Tary  Review  an  attempt  is  made  to  arouse  jj 
J  English  public  opinion  against  the  expedi- 
Ition  intended  to  enforce  French  ascendancy  \ 

»  iu  Madagascar.  The  attempt  will  fail,  be-  \ 

■  cause  the  British  Foreign  Office  has  for- 
I  mally  acquiesced  in  the  French  assertion  of  ^ 

I  a  right  to  exercise  a  protectorate  over  the 
I  great  African  island,  and  Englishmen  of  all  ! 

I  political  parties  seem  agreed  to  sanction  [  . 

I  this  act  of  their  Government.  f 

It  is,  Indeed,  a  matter  of  record,  and  ] 
j  therefore  Mr.  Blind  finds  it  easy  to  prove, 
that  the  French  meant  one  thing  and  the  j 
Malagasy  another  by  the  treaty  defining 
their  relations,  which  wa.s  signed  011  Jan. 

10.  lasfi.  Unquestionably,  the  word  pr'>- 
l  tectorate  was  not  permitted  to  appear  iu 
the  text  of  the  treaty,  and  various  assur¬ 
ances  wore  given  in  an  appendi.x.  which  the  | 
repre-sontative  of  the  Hova  Government  de-  J 
I  chiiodlo  be  an  inseparable  adjunct  oi  the  j 
I  malu  document.  M.  DE  Freycinkt,  how-  J 
ever,  iu  submitting  the  treaty  to  the  Cham-  J 
her  of  Deputies,  described  it  as  constituting 
an  effective  “protectorate”  of  France  J 
over  Madagascar,  and  repeatedly  used  I 
tlio  spnie  term  to  define  the  prospee-  j 
I  tivo  regime.  .-Vs  to  the  appendLx, 
s.ippressed  it,  and  distinctly  refused  to  con-| 

{tinev  himself  bound  by  its  stipulations.  I 
Aaliering  to  this  interpretation  of  the  pvir-l 
port  oi  the  treaty  of  1S80,  the  presentl 
Frouch  Governraeut  holds  that  the  Malagasy  I 
prohibited  from  negotiating  treaties  of  | 
coinmevi.e  as  well  as  from  maintAiuiug  j 
1  diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign  cotiu-l 
tri'-.s;  and  the  ultimatum  presented  by  M. 


LA  ^  uii  Vilens  uot  oidy  sets  up  this  I 


claim,  but  asserts  a  right  to  place 
in  any  nart  o£  the  comitry,  a 

likely  to  nasm-6  eventually  a  control  o£  the 
Vlovfts*  internal  affairs.  .  , 

All  this  is  true  enough,  and  the  Malagasy 
could  no  doubt  furnish  .a  plausible 
England's  inlervontiou  in  thoir  favor,  it  the 
British  Foreign  Office  were  not  esfoPP®' 
its  own  not  from  any  such  interposition.  In 
1890  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  ^rd 
ftAUsncP.V,  then  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whn  o- 
by  the  protectorate  of  France  over  the  whole 
of  Madagascar  was  in  the  plainest  terms 
acknowledged  by  the  only  foreign  power 
that  could  dispute  hor  pretensions.  Loiil 
SAblSBCKY’s  cDn«0...in  this  matter  seems 
to  have  been  prompted  partly  by  a  de¬ 
sire  to  obtain  certain  concessions  from 
the  French  republic  in  West  Af™“' 
but  ■  mainly  by  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that,  if  barred  out  of  Madagas^i, 
France  would  be  most  unfairly  treated  ni 
the  general  partition  of  African  spheres  of 
influence.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  Eng¬ 
lish  statesmen  could  venture  to  pursue  the 
grab-all  and  dog-in-the-manger  policy,  which 

was  adopted  with  impunity  during  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  The  argument, 
which  once  would  have  been  deemed  conclu¬ 
sive,  that  a  French  occupation  of  Madagascar 
may  convert  that  island  into  a  place  of 
arms,  dangerous  to  English  commerce  fol¬ 
lowing  either  the  Cape  route  or  the  Siier. 
route,  is  an  argument  which  the  British 
Parliament  and  British  public  opinion,  so¬ 
bered  by  the  changed  conditions  of  the  world, 
can  no  longer  accept  as  valid. 

So  far  as  American  sympathies  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  will  be  heartily  upon  the  side  of 
the  reasonable  desire  of  France  to  find  a 
field  for  her  expansive  energies  in  the  spa- 
ciou-s  highland  plateau,  which  forms  the  in¬ 
habitable  section  of  Madagascar,  and  of 
which  the  present  Hova  inhabitants  might, 
under  French  direction  and  influence,  be 
raised  to  a  high  plane  of  civilization.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  us 
that  France,  which,  like  Russia,  is  our  his¬ 
torical  friend  and  natural  ally,  should  ac¬ 
quire  the  largest  possible  number  of  coigns 
of  vantage  on  the  principal  maritime  routes; 
for  these  we  may  ourselves  turn  to  account 
in  the  day,  perhaps  not  distant,  when  Eng- 
'  land’s  disability  will  be  our  advantage 


^SSIONARIES 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Strong.  D.  D.,  Is 
back  from  the  Mediterranean.  He  is  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  greatness  and  pow¬ 
er  of  hl8  country.  He  is  encouraged  also 
by  the  broadening  influence  of  Protest¬ 
ant  missions.  He  reports  that  when  a 
mission  -was  established  in  the  Madeira 
Islands  the  resident  Catholics  wanted  to 
"roast”  the  Protestants.  We  are  not 
sure  W'hether  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  em¬ 
ploys  the  word  roast  in  Its  dictionary 
sense  or  in  its  slang  sense;  either  way 
the  intentions  of  the  people  of  the  Ma¬ 
deira  Islands  implied  annoyance  and  dis¬ 
comfort  for  the  missionaries.  But  '*  the 
Government  said  the  United  States  was 
too  powerful  a  country  with  which  to 
become  involved.”  The  missionary, 
wherever  he  may  be  found,  plants  him¬ 
self  under  the  flag. 

Things  are  not  going  well  in  Constanti¬ 
nople.  There  is  a  reign  of  terror  there, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  reports  that  200 
persons  were  recently  put  to  death  in 


the  city.  It  is  surprising  that  this  newi 
has  not  reached  us  through  secular 
channels.  But  Dr.  Strong  brings  news 
of  much  more  serious  importance.  ” 
would  not  say  it  in  Turkey.”  he  ss 
“but  there  will  be  a  revolution  tjj 
sooner  or  later,  and  it  will  come 
the  influence  of  Robert  College, 
result  of  educating  the  young  me 

This  is  quite  the  frankest  sta 
we  have  ever  seen  about  the  relattoi 
tween  missionary  effort  and  political 
risings.  Robert  College  In  Constantino¬ 
ple  is  a  missionary  Institution  for  the 
education  of  native  youth.  The  teach¬ 
ing.  or  at  least  the  effect  of  the  teach¬ 
ing,  if  Dr.  Strong  is  correctly  Informed, 
is  not  confined  to  the  Inculcation  of  Gos¬ 
pel  truth  and  the  exposition  of  Chi'lstlan 
principles.  Robert  College  exists  and 
does  Its  work  by  the  permission  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  According  to  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Strong  one  of  the  results 
of  its  work  will  be  an  attempt  to  destroy 
that  Government. 

Relations  of  friendship  exist  between 
the  Government  of  Turkey  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
Sultan  should  decree  the  suppression  of 
Robert  College  excited  appeals  would  be 
made  by  persons  actively  engaged  in 
missionary  work  for  warships  and  armed 
forces  to  be  sbnt  out  to  Constantinople 
to  protect  the  college.  Such  appeals  were 
made  a  year  or  two  ago  when  Armenian 
agitators  educated  in  this  country  and 
claiming  American  citizenship  came  into 
collision  with  Turkish  authority.  Tet  if 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  tells  the  truth  about 
Robert  College  an  order  for  the  closing 
of  its  doors  Issued  by  the  Sultan  would 
be  a  well-justified  measure  of  public 
safety,  and  beyond  a  friendly  remon¬ 


strance  our  Government  would  fcave  no  | 
right  fo  Interfere.  ’ 


demand  only  that  they  shoul^have 
fair  trial  and  that  the  offenses  with  | 
which  they  stood  charged  should  be  rea¬ 
sonably  proved  against  them.  To  ask  | 
anything  more  w'ould  be  to  take  the  po¬ 
sition  that  Turkey  is  an  Inferior  Power.  I 
Tg  attempt  the  enforcement  of  any  I 
greater  demand  w'ould  be  equivalent  to  | 

I  making  war  upon  Turkey. 

The  missionaries  and  many  injudicious  j 
I  friends  of  missionaries  seem  to  think  j 
that  the  Government  should  always  hold  | 
1  Itself  ready  to  go  to  war  for  their  de-  | 
I  fense  and  protection.  However  much  | 
1  sympathy  may  be  felt  for  the  cause  in  j 
which  they  labor,  their  activities  are  the  | 
I  frequent  provocation  to  a  disturbance  of  I 
I  friendly  relations.  We  have  no  dou. 

1  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  will  be  "  la-  L 
I  bored  with  ”  for  the  perilous  candor  of  | 
I  his  report  concerning  the  work  of  Roberfjf 
I  College. 


In  the  eye  of  public  law  and  Interna-  I 
I  tional  morality  Robert  College  gains  no  I 
I  higher  standing  and  enjoys  no  special  I 
I  indulgence  because  of  the  fact  that  it  I 
I  was  founded  mainly  for  missionary  pur- 
j  poses.  If  it  endangers  public  peace  and  1 
}  the  security  of  the  Turkish  Government  | 
I  it  forfeits  all  right  to  look  to  Washlng- 
I  ton  for  protection.  If  a  Chinese  college  | 
should  be  established  In  this  country  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  the  Boxer  or- 
I  ganizatlon  and  by  some  mysterious  art  | 
or  spell  should  succeed  in  impressing  I 
large  numbers  of  American  youth  with  [ 
the  belief  that  our  Government  ought  to  | 
be  destroyed,  we  should  shut  up  the  col¬ 
lege  and  pack  its  President  and  profess¬ 
ors  off  to  China.  From  the  point  of  view  I 
of  law  and  public  policy  the  cases  are  I 
parallel.  In  the  Department  of  State  at  I 
Washington  the  Sultan  is  not  looked  I 
upon  as  an  Infidel  to  be  labored  with  I 
and  converted  to  Christianity,  but  as  the  | 
head  of  a  friendly  Power.  Within  his  I 
dominions  he  has  the  right  to  enforce  | 
law’s  and  take  measures  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  person  and  his  Government.  I 
If  in  the  taking  of  such  measures  he  I 
should  arrest  certain  missionaries  who  I 
happen  to  be  American  citizens  we  could  I 


i 


hekoism  and  peddence. 

I  IN  connection  with  the  dietm'bances  in  China, 
iTurkey  and  Madagascar  we  hear  a  great  deal  in  these 
I  days  about  the  unwisdom,  even  crime,  of  eaposmg  the 
I  families  of  missionaries  to  the  dangers  mvo.ved  m  re- 
r^Sntag  at  their  stations.  In  Madagascar  a  sp  cial. 
r  t  ng  was  called  by  the  English  Consul,  at  which 
rged  upon  the  missionaries  their  dnty  toremoyeat^  A 
thSr  families  to  a  place  of  security,  and  not  pe^ 
ttam  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  ferocity  of  the  Sakalavas. 

I  China  there  have  been  repeated  efforts  made  to  I 
I  the  missionaries  from  the  interior  to  the  treaty  ports 

until  1 

to  a  member  of  a  Southern  presbytery  wrote  recently 
I  Thrs  Board  of  Missions  asking  if  peremptory  orders 
had  been  sent  to  the  missionaries  to  withdraw  to  the 
maty  porta,  and  saying  that  if  not  h.s  presbytery  would 
take  the  matter  mto  its  own  bands  so  far  as  its  own  m.3 
sionarics  were  concerned.  Repeated  suggestions  have 
been  made  that  the  missionaries  at  Marsovan  whose 
Uves  have  been  openly  threatened,  and  those  at  Ererhm 
and  Bitlis  should  leave  until  matters  become  more  quiet. 

At  the  meeting  at  Antananarivo  missionaries  of  the 
London,  Friends’  and  Norwegian  Missionary  Societies 
spoke,  saying  that  after  considerable  thought  and  m 
Ml  reali/ation  of  the  dangers,  they  had  decided  not  on  y 
to  remain  themselves  but  to  keep  their  families  with 
them  In  China,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  every  Board  have  remained  at  their  posts. 

?ust  after  the  close  of  the  Japan-China  War  when  the 
province  of  Tung  Cho  was  overrun  with  demoralized 
1  troops,  some  who  were  in  peculiarly  exposed  situations 
withdrew  ;  but  their  number  was  very  small.  Three 
1  ladies  started  for  a  place  of  safety,  got  two-thirds  of 
to  way  there,  then  turned  back  to  their  post,  and  are 
here  to-day  alive  and  well.  The  Turkey  missionaries  | 
stand  firm,  altho  some  of  them  are  marked  men  and 
I  have  received  official  warning  that  their  lives  are  not 
1  safe  Other  instances  might  be  given,  especially  from 
I  Africa  of  cases  where  the  missionaries  have  held  their 
I  posts  in  the  face  of  the  worst  dangers.  When  men  alone 
I  Lve  done  this,  every  branch  of  the  Church  has  united  m 
I  praising  their  heroism.  The  sole  question  has  been  in 
IrSard  to  to  women  and  children.  Is  it  right  to  sub]ect 
I  tom  to  the  dangers  involved, 

I  claim  that  their  staying  can  accomplish  little  or  noth- 1 

1  °Beforo  passing  judgment  on  the  question,  certain  I 
I  things  should  be  called  to  mind.  Almost  any  is  | 

I  exaggerated  by  distance  and  unfamiliarity  with  the  oir- 
^stances.  It  has  been  to  repeated  testimony,  not 
only  of  missionaries  but  of  travelers,  that  experiences 
and  scenes  which  to  others  far  away,  and  even  to  them- 1 
selves  afterward,  seemed  almost  appalling,  at  the  time  I 
attracted  little  notice  and  less  apprehension.  It  does  not  I 
always  follow  that  situations  which  appear  extremely  I 
dangerous  are  so.  It  is  also  simply  impossible  to  avoid  I 
I  all  danger.  Such  a  tragedy  as  that  at  Ku-Oheng^^y 

n^e,  might  happen  to  any  body  of  missionaries  at  an^ 
1  interior  city  of  the  Empire  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  ■ 
1  that  during  these  years,  while  there  have  been  outrages, 
there  has  been  no  such  instance :  and  for  every  station  I 
to  be  deserted  for  fear  of  a  repetition  of  those  scenes  I 
would  practically  be  giving  up  the  work.  It  is  also  true  I 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  foreign  test- 1 
dents  are  in  danger,  safety  is  best  secured  by  facing  the  ■ 
danger.  Were  every  missionary  in  the  interior  of  China  I 
to  flee  to  the  treaty  ports,  the  result  would  bo  a  panic  I 
among  the  native  Christians  and  an  encouragement  to  I 
I  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the  worst  classes,  the  resu  ts  I 
I  of  which  it  would  be  fearful  to  contemplate.  _  I 

The  right  course  is  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  with  I 
the  missionaries  themselves.  They  all  have  instruotions  I 
I  from  the  Boards  at  home  to  run  no  unnecessary  risks.  I 
I  They  are  on  the  ground,  and  notwithstanding  t  e  as  I 
1  serlions  of  diplomats,  newspaper  correspondent^^ 


foreign  omaalsrare  far  hette^hl^ha^an^otoer^ 
gauge  accurately  the  situation.  They  know  the  dangers! 

I  both  of  staying  at  their  posts  and  of  leaving.  They  real-f 
I  ize  as  no  others  do  the  cost  o!  speoess  already  achieved,! 

I  and  the  ease  with  which  vantage  ground  may  be  lost.) 
They  are  human,  with  human  affections  which  includel 
not  only  their  own  families,  but  those  w’ho  have  learned  I 
to  look  to  them  as  leaders  in  the  way  of  life.  They  have  I 
no  unhealthy  desire  for  martyrdom,  and  are  thoroughly! 
conservative  in  regard  to  incurring  danger  unnecessari-r 
ly.  When  they  remain  at  their  posts  in  times  of  peril, 

I  it  is  either  because  they  gauge  their  peril  more  accu-j 
I  rately  than  others  and  fear  it  less,  or  because  they  are! 
convinced  that  however  great  it  may  be,  the  best  inter-! 
ests  of  the  great  cause  require  them  to  remain.  Inl 
individual  cases  they  may  misjudge,  they  are  not  infal-l 
lible  ;  but  they  are  far  more  likely  to  be  correct  than! 
those  who  are  thousands  of  miles  away.  Under  such  I 
circumstances  it  is  no  kindness  to  them  to  condemn  them  I 
or  override  their  judgments  by  peremptory  orders  from  I 
home. 

One  thing  mustbe  remembered.  To  judge  from  some  I 
;  things  that  are  said  and  written,  chiefly  by  those  who  I 
do  not  believe  in  Protestant  missions,  tho  sometimes  by  I 
Protestant  Christians  themselves,  the  idea  is  gaining  I 
ground  that  a  missionary’s  wife  and  children  are  a  mere  I 
adjunct  to  himself,  a  sort  of  accommodation  to  human  I 
I  infirmity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  as  integral  and  I 
I  as  essential  an  element  in  the  work,  are  as  truly  miseion- 
j  aries,  as  he  is.  There  is  no  such  object  lesson  of  the  I 
I  power  and  beauty  of  Christianity  as  is  furnished  by  a  I 
I  Christian  home,  a  Christian  family,  not  merely  in  pagan  I 
lands  but  in  those  that  claim  a  higher  place  in  civilization.  I 
I  To  break  up  those  homes  and  that  family  life,  whenever  I 
there  is  danger,  will  do  more  than  almost  anything  else  I 
I  to  weaken  and  perhaps  destroy  the  lessons  they  have  I 
taught.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  danger  1 
1  from  war  or  political  uprising  is  not  one  whit  greater, 
and  not  nearly  as  frequent,  as  that  from  epidemics.  Are 
I  the  missionaries  to  flee  every  time  the  cholera  or  plague  I 
I  attacks  a  city  ?  The  South  Sea  Islands  would  still  have 
I  been  savage,  and  the  Knrens  and  Barmans  heathen,  bad 
the  missionaries  fled  every  time  they  were  in  danger  :  and  | 
I  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  almost  every  foreign  mis- 
I  sion  field. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  mission  life,  especially  in  such  I 
I  countries  as  China,  Turkey  and  Africa,  is  at  all  times 
subject  to  many  forms  of  danger.  Some  can  be  guard- 
I  ed  against,  some  must  simply  be  faced,  with  full  recog- 
I  nition  of  the  peril  involved,  but  with  full  trust  in  God 
I  that  he  will  protect  as  he  sees  fir.  It  will  be  far  easier 
I  for  the  missionaries  to  face  them  wisely  and  successfully 
I  if  they  know  that  the  attitude  of  the  churches  at  home, 

I  while  one  of  intense  sympathy,  is  also  one  of  im- 
I  plicit  confidence  in  them  and  of  earnest  prayer  to  God. 

I  They  know,  what  Christians  at  home  seem  to  be  some- 
I  times  in  danger  of  forgetting,  that  God’s  arm  is  a  good 
I  deal  longer  and  a  good  deal  stronger  than  that  of  any 
I  Government ;  and  that  while  he  holds  Governments  re- 
I  sponsible  for  the  full  performance  of  their  duty,  he  is 
abundantly  able  to  care  for  those  whom  Governments  will 
not  protect.  If  that  care  seems  to  us  at  any  time  to  fail 
I  in  its  protection,  if  at  any  time  after  the  exercise  of 
the  best  human  judgment,  disaster  seems  to  come,  we 
may  feel  that  God  has  some  plan  which  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  but  which  we  must  accept.  In  any  case  it  is  for 
us  not  to  condemn  but  to  support  those  in  peril  with 
sympathy  and  prayer, 


THE  SITUATION  IN  MADAGASCAH- 

PRESENT  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OP  CHRISTIAN 
WORK. 

BT  THE  REV.  JAMES  SIBREE. 

Missionary  op  thb  London  missionary  Socie'Iy. 

I  It  may  bo  sot  uninteresting  to  those  who  watch  with  j 
I  anxiety  the  influence  of  political  changes  Tlpon  missionary  ^ 

I  effort  to  hear  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  position  of  our 
I  work  in  Madagascar  at  the  present  time.  Every  one 
I  knows  that  on  the  last  day  of  September,  1893,  the  French 
I  expeditionary  force,  after  a  long  and  most  ha7:ardoa8 
march  of  five  or  six  months  from  the  northwest  coast. 

I  reached  the  capital,  Antananarivo,  and  occupied  it  after 
few  hours’ boiilbardment.  Many  prophecies  of  evil  had 
been  made  by  those  w'ho  knew  least  abont  the  country  and 
the  people,  especially  by  the  omniscient  newspaper  special 
correspondent.  We  were  told  that  long  before  the  French 
force  reached  the  interior,  the  Malagasy  would  break  out 

into  open  rebellion,  and  that  no  European’s  life  would  be 

safe;  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  he  hurled  from 
power,  and  that  the  Queen  would  be  deposed.  Further, 
we  were  assured  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops  j 
they  would  be  allowed  several  days’  license  for  looting  and  I 
plundering,  so  that  again  all  Europeans,  especially  the  I 
English,  would  be  in  great  peril :  and  that  therefore  all  I 
missionaries  ought  to  leave  the  city,  while  every  foreign  I 
woman  and  chjld  ought  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country.  I 
■  Many  of  us,  however-tbe  large  majority,  iu  fact,  of  the  I 
I  members  of  the  four  Protestant  missionary  societies  labor- 1 
I  ing  here— considered  that  we  were  quite  as  well  qualified  1 
to  form  an  opinion  on  these  subjects  as  were  the  represent- 1 
atives  of  The  Times  and  the  Daily  Telegraph.  We  accord- 1 
I  ingly  declined  to  leave  our  people  and  our  work.  A  good  I 
many  of  ub.  indeed,  did  not  see  it  right  to  force  our  wives  I 
and  daughters  to  leave  against  their  will :  and  for  this  we  f 
were  unsparingly  denounced  as fools”  and  fanatics,  j 
and  sneered  at  for  our  ”  fatalistic  trust  in  Providence.” 

However,  the  result  justified  our  faith  in  God’s  protect- 
I  ing  care  over  us  and  our  work.  None  of  the  terrible  things  I 
I  so  confidently  predicted  came  to  pas®.  The  native  Gov- 1 
ernment  retained  its  authority  up  to  the  hour  of  the  entry  I 
of  the  French  into  the  capital:  no  word  of  insult  was  ever  I 
heard  by  any  one  of  us  either  in  the  city  or  its  neighbor-F 
hood;  the  French  troops  were  perfectly  under  discipline  il 
no  disorder  of  any  kind  took  place,  and  on  the  day  follow-! 
ing  their  entrance  a  brisk  trade  was  going  on  between! 
the  Malagasy  and  their  conquerors.  In  a  few  days’ time! 
perfect  confidence  was  restored,  and  large  numbers  of  the! 
Malagasy  women  and  children  came  back  to  the  city,  ftnd-l 
ing  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  dreaded  from  the  new! 

I  masters  of  the  country.  The  behavior  of  the  French  sol- 1 
I  diers  has  indeed  been  admirable,  and  great  praise  is  due  to! 

I  General  Duchesne  for  the  able  and“htnnaTie  way  in  which  I 
!  the  war  was  conducted  from  first  to  last.  I 

'  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  our  school  and  college  I 
work  was  continued  up  to  the  Tuesday  before  the  French  I 
occupation  of  the  capital,  and  was  resumed  just  a  fort- 1 
nightafter  that  event.  Congregations  met,  altho  in  very  I 
small  numbers,  in  all  our  city  churches  on  the  Sunday  I 
following  the  occupation  ;  and  after  about  a  month  they  I 
had  almost  regained  their  former  size.  The  country  con- 1 
gregations  were  a  little  longer  in  regaining  confidence;! 
but  the  news  soon  spread,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  a! 
large  number  of  these,  also,  were  meeting  as  usual ;  so  that! 
at  the  beginning  of  January  schools  and  classes  and  other! 
work  had,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  been  recom-l 
menced.  Of  course  the  political  upheaval,  including  the! 
downfall  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  family,  produced! 
for  some  time  a  great  disturbance  in  the  people’s  minds,  | 
especially  in  the  distant  and  more  ignorantoouatryplaces.  | 
In  many  villages  there  was  a  distinct  return  to  heathen- 1 
ism,  and  recourse  was  had  to  charms  and  divination  and  I 
the  actual  setting  up  of  idols.  The  churches  were,  in  many  ! 
places,  almost  deserted  except  by  a  faithful  few.  Most  of! 
us  in  charge  of  country  districts  took  special  tours  among  I 
our  people  for  the  purpose  of  reassuring  them  and  giving  I 
encouragement  to  persevere  in  attendance  on  worship  and  ! 
in  sending  their  children  to  school.  But  there  was  little  I 
cause  for  wonder  at  this  reversion  to  old  superstitions  on  I 
the  part  of  many  when  we  remember  the  small  amount  of  I 
light  and  teaching  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  yet  had.  I 
Living  in  scattered  homesteads  and  solitary  hamlets,  as! 
numbers  of  the  country  people  do,  it  is  almost  impossible! 
to  give  them  a  thorough  Christian  teaching  and  training,  p 


The  wonder  really  is  that  mere  was  not  a  more  wnoiesaiH 

return  to  idolatry.  The  saddest  feature  in  this  revival  of 
superstition  was  the  outbreak  of  a  rebellion  in  the  West, 
about  a  day’s  journey  from  the  capita),  about  two  months 
after  the  French  occupation,  and  the  murder  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Johnson  and  their  little  girl,  as  well  as  of  several 
Malagasy  by  the  populace,  and  the  destruction  of  many 
native  churches,  ,  ^ 

More  recently,  since  the  return  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
priests  and  their  co-workers,  new  difficulties  have  arisen; 

and  many  of  the  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  they 

must  now  become  Catholics,  since  the  French  have  con¬ 
quered  the  country.  This  idea  has  been  industriously 
spread  abroad.  With  large  numbers  of  the  Malagasy  the 
word  ”  French  ”  is  synonymous  with  “Catholic ’’and  Eng¬ 
lish  with  “  Protestant  ”;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  with 
ignorant  and  timid  people,  the  dominant  idea  is,  not 
which  is  the  true  religion,  but  which  is  to  be  the  strong¬ 
est;  and  as  they  think  Romanism  is  the  French  religion, 
therefore  it  will  be  safest  for  them  to  bo  of  that  religion. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  difficulties  looming  ahead  of  us 
iu  the  near  future  from  this  quarter,  and  great  efforts  are 
being  made  to  get  hold  of  the  children  from  our  schools, and 
the  young  people  from  our  congregations.  Our  brethren  in 
the  southern  prbvince  are  feeling  this  already,  and  so  are  | 
our  Norwegian  friends  in  Central  Madagascar.  We  have 


j  reason  to  be  thankful  that  General  Duchesne  gave  at  once 
the  fullest  assurances  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  same  has 
been  done  by  the  Re-siaent-General,  M.  Laroche,  who  has 
also  promised  to  issue  a  proclamation  on  the  subject.  ^ 

We  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful  that  M.  Laroche  is  a 
Protestant  and  will,, therefore,  we  feel  sure,  fully  carry 

out  the  agreement  between  England  and  France  as  to  re¬ 
ligious  freedom;  many  others  of  the  leading  French 
officials  are  also  liberal  and  enlightened  men,  in  full  accord 
with  their  chief  on  this  point. 

During  the  past  month  we  have  been  happy  to  welcome 
amons  us  two  French  Protestant  pastors  as  rtelenates 
from  the  Paris  Missionary  Society,  viz.,  M.  Pastor  . 
Langnand  M.  Pastor  and  Prof.  J.  H,  Karger.  These  gen- 
tlemen  have  come  to  see  the  work  of  our  mission  here  and 
to  consult  with  us  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  French 
Protestants  can  take  part  in  the  evangelization  of  Mada- 
I  gascar.  They  have  already  commenced  a  French  Protes- 
'  tant  service  in  the  city  ;  and  we  hop©  they  will  be  able  to 
I  send  us  missionaries  to  take  up  higher  education  in  the 

capital  and  do  other  valuable  work.  I 

The  French  occupation  of  the  country  has  already  effected  I 
some  change  in  the  outward  apoearance  of  things,  and  An-  I 
tananarivo  now  presents  a  somewhat  different  aspect  from  I 
what  it  did  before  the  war.  The  French  are  everywhere  I 
making  the  Malagasy  repair  the  roads.and  they  are  certainly  I 
now  much  improved  all  over  the  city.  Stone  gutters  are  I 
formed  at  each  aide  of  the  roads,  and  in  many  places  bridges  I 
of  massive  timbers  are  placed  over  hollows  and  gullies;! 
and  in  all  directions  out  of  the  town  the  roads  are  also  I 
being  leveled  and  improved.  About  the  streets  one  con- 1 
tinually  meets  long  trains  of  mules  being  taken  out  of  the  I 
town  to  drink  water,  or  laden  with  stores  for  some  of  the 
military  depots.  At  every  few  yards  we  meet  soldiers—  ' 
Frenchmen  in  whits  uniforms  and  helmets;  swarthy  Al¬ 
gerians,  in  baggy  breeches  and  turbans ;  or  black  Negroes, 
in  blue  jackets  and  red  fez,  from  the  Congo  or  the  Sfidao. 
Officers  are  being  carried  about  in  palanquins;  and  there 
seem  more  people  than  ever  in  Antananarivo — miners  com¬ 
ing  to  prospect  for  gold,  traders  to  open  new  business,  and 
others  to  see  what  advantage  can  he  made  out  of  the  new 
order  of  things.  Prices  are  naturally  rising  for  most  com¬ 
modities,  and  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  get  bearers  and 
servants.  French  money,  of  smaller  sizes  than  the  dollar 
orS  franc  piece,  viz,:  francs  and  30-centime  pieces,  as  well 
as  copper  money,  is  coming  largely  into  use.  and  will 
probably  in  time  take  the  place  of  the  old  ‘‘cut-money” 
and  scales  for  weighing  it,  to  the  great  saving  of  time  and 
trouble. 

Of  course  there  are  lattendant  evils  which  seem  inseparable 
from  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  soldiers  of  what¬ 
ever  nationality.  There  is,  we  fear,  a  great  increase  of 
drinking  among  the  Malagasy,  as  well  as  licentiousness;  and 
there  is  now  much  Sunday  trading  in  the  capital,  a  thing 
which  had  not  been  known  here  for  the  last  twenty -five 
years.  The  Resident-  General  has,  however,  already  struck  a 
blow  at  one  of  the  chief  blots  on  Malagasy  civilization,  and 
has  stopped  the  public  sale  of  slaves  in  the  markets.  We 
may  hope  that  other  measures  may  eventually  be  taken  so  . 


On  the  whole,  altho  there  are  many  discouragements 
arising  from  the  time-serving  character  oE  the  Malagasy,  I 
and  their  want  of  moral  backbone  and  courage  in  doing 
right,  as  well  as  difficulties  arising  from  religious  differ- 1 
ences,  as  already  pointed  ont,  there  are  also  many  cheering  1 
features  in  the  new  order  of  things.  The  French  autbori-l 
ties  are  trying  to  promote  justice  and  religious  equality,! 
and  the  people  seem  to  have  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  new] 
political  arrangements  of  the  country.  It  goes  without! 
saying  that  all  Protestant  missionaries  loyally  accept  the! 
new  regime,  and  wiil  work  heartily  with  those  now  inj 
power  in  the  island  to  promote  in  every  way  the  well-] 
being  of  the  Malagasy.  In  doing  this  we  ask  the  con*! 
tinned  sympathy  and  prayer  and  help  of  the  Christian 
churches  of  Great  Britain. 

L.  M.  S.  COLLBOB,  ABTAWSHABIVO, 

Madagasoib,  March  Uth,  189a. 

,  1‘icG  1 

(By  Rev.  Artliur  J.  Brown,  in  The  Presbyterian  Banner.)  1 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  awful  tragedy  at  I 
Lien-cbou,  (.’hiiia,  October  28,  1905,  the  Board  of  Foreign  I 
Missions  of  the  Northern  Church  decided  that  it  would  not  1 
demand  indemnity  for  the  lives  of  the  beloved  dead,  holding  1 
that  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  too  sacred  to  be  estimated  in  1 
dollars  and  cents.  The  Board  voted,  however,  tliat  it  would  I 
accept  indemnity  for  the  actual  value  of  destroyed  or  damag-  I 
ed  property,  provided  such  indemnity  was  offered  by  the  Chi-  I 
nese  in  such  circumstances  that  it  could  be  received  without  I 
injury  to  the  work.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  in  China  I 
indemnities  are  sometimes  collected  from  innocent  people  in  I 
such  ways  as  to  arouse  great  initation  and  as  to  be  a  harm  I 
rather  than  a  benefit.  The  Church  will  now  he  interested  I 
in  knowing:  that  the  Chinese  government  has  paid  over  to  the 
mission  treasurer  in  China  the  sum  of  $27,250.00  gold.  In 
addition,  the  American  Consul-General  it  Canton,  Mr.  Lay,  ! 
a  ver>'  efficient  official,  sent  the  following  letters  to  the  Vice- 
roy  of  the  Two  Kwangs,  which  will  be  of  gi-eat  interest: 

^‘Canton,  China,  July  5,  1906. 
“His  Excellency  Tsen,  Viceroy  of  the  Two  Kwanas: 

“Your  Excellency: — Referring  to  our  interview  on  Tuesdav 
last  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  Lien-chon  case,  I 
have  to  make  the  following  demands  in  behalf  of  my  govern- 
ment  and  to  request  that  Your  Excellency  will  inform  me  in 
writing  at  once  that  these  demands  are  agreeable  to  Your 
Excellency  and  will  he  eairied  into  effect  immediately,  in  or-  j 
^^^^B  der  that  I  may  cable  my  government  accordingly:  j 

^^^^B  “1.  That  the  sum  of  Taels  46,129.65  be  paid  to  Julius  G.  1 

^^^^B  Lay,  American  Consul-General  at  Canton,  to  be  paid  to  the 
Rev.  Henry  V.  Noyes,  treasurer  and  representative  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission,  as  compensation  for  loss  of 
^^^^B  property  at  Lien-ehou.  That  the  said  sum  of  Taels  46,129.65 
he  paid  to  the  said  Julius  G.  Lay.  American  Consul-General 
on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  July,  1906. 

no  That  the  rewards  for  those  guilty  of  murder  of  the 
missionaries  and  bui'ning  the  buildings  be  increased  and  con- 
tinned  to  he  offered  until  such  pereons  are  apprehended. 

“3.  That  the  strongest  assurances  be  given  the  American 
government  that  in  future  adequate,  efficient  and  effective 
protection  be  guaranteed  to  Ameiican  missionaries  in  and 
near  Lien-chon. 

“4.  That  the  small  Chinese  temple  used  for  annual  “Ta 
Tsiu“  celebrations  and  adjacent  to  the  former  men’s  mis- 
sion  hospital  he  at  once  transformed  into  a  school  house. 

“5.  That  near  this  school  house  and  in  n  conspicuous  posi- 
tion  there  be  erected  by  the  Chinese  authorities  a  stone  tab- 
^^^^^Blet  on  which  shall  be  carved  the  Edict  of- His  Majesty,  the 
Emperor  of  China,  issued  on  the  2Rth  of  October,  1905. 

“6.  That  the  said  Edict  be  also  conspicuously  posted  in 
the  city  and  district  of  Lien-ehou  when  the  missionaries 
return  there. 

“7.  That  in  addition  to  the  tablet  described  a  memorial 
tablet  be  erected  also  by  the  Chinese  authorities  to  the  mem- 
^^^^^Hnry  of  those  missionaries  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  massa- 
^^^^^^|cre  at  Lien-ehou,  and  that  such  a  tablet  shall  bear  an  inscrip- 
stating  that  it  is  erected  by  the  Chinese  authorities. 

“8.  That  this  tablet  be  erected  near  the  tree  in  front  of 
^^^^^Hthe  eave  temple,  where  the  missionaines  were  dragged  from 
cave  and  tortured  and  killed  before  their  bodies  were 
^^^^^Htbrown  into  the  river. 

“9.  That  the  above-'mentioned  t.ablets  be  erected  before 
10th  of  October  next  and  that  should  they  he  destroyed 
^^^^^|or  defaced  in  any  way  that  the  Chinese  authorities  will  re- 
^^^^^^Iplace  or  repair  them. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

“Your  obedient  seiwant. 

“Consul-General.” 

The  Vicei'oy  has  agreed  to  all  these  demands.  The  work  of 
rebuilding  the  station  has  been  delayed  partly  for  Avant.of 
the  funds  and  partly  by  the  detention  in  this  country  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  the  senior  member  of  the  station  on  account  of  the 
ill-health  of  his  wife.  Mi\  Edwards  now  hopes  to  sai’  vei  v 
shortly.  A  young  minister  and  a  young  phy.sician  have  been 
designated  to  accompany  him,  the  latter  being  already  on  the 
field.  Miss  Patterson,  one  of  the  survivors,  who  is  now  in 
Canton,  will  return  to  Lien-ehou  as  soon  as  the  circumstances 
nermit. 
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•■PUBLICK  OCCURRENCES’ 


How  We  Lose  Our  Neighbors 

Love  is  the  beginning  and  the  substance 
of  tlie  Christian  religion.  “  There  is  not  mucli 
practical  Christianity  in  the  man  who  lives 
on  better  terms  with  angels  and  seraphs  than 
with  his  children,  servants  and  neighbors,” 
said  Beecher.  ”  He  who  shall  introduce  into 
public  affairs  the  principles  of  primitive 
Christianity  will  revolutionize  the  world, 
said  Franklin.  We  are  all  ready  to  admit 
that  loving  one's  neighbor  as  one’s  self  is  a 
solemn  if  difficult  duty,  and  as  we  look  over 
the  world  to-day  we  find  a  situation  that  is 
curiously  interesting.  Boundary  lines  are 
not  treilised  with  roses.  The  Christian 
nations  are  not  loving  one  another  with  any 
great  surplus  of  affection,  The  Continent  is 
jealous  of  Great  Britain,  and  Great  Britain 
mobilizes  her  fleets  to  show  the  Continent 
that  she  is  not  afraid.  Upon  the  Continent 
itself  the  governments,  large  and  small,  each 
have  their  bitterness  toward  neighbors,  and 
often  it  is  all  that  diplomacy  can  do  to 
smooth  the  difficulties  when  some  breach  of 
the  neutrality  is  made.  Even  now  in  our 
own  country,  wide  and  sympathetic  as  we 
think  we  are,  the  neighborly  feeling  is  not 
overflowing.  Canada,  has  not  so  much  love 
for  us  as  we  wish  she  had,  and  Mexico, 
although  more  favorable  than  formerly,  does 
not  mention  us  with  that  reverence  that  our 
importance  in  the  world  justly  deserves. 
Possibly  there  may  be  some  feeling  on  our 
side  of  the  fence.  At  any  rale,  these  rival¬ 
ries  of  nations,  whether  in  Europe  or  in 
America,  exist,  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
quickly  they  deepen  into  hatred  when  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  politicians  bring  out  anything 
that  approaches  a  quarrel. 

The  Best  Fighters  on  Earth 

There  is  one  thing  about  Christianity 
which,  while  apparently  a  contradiction  of 
its  purpose,  is  the  finest  kind  of  a  tribute  to 
its  influence.  While  it  has  not  made  men 
love  one  another  as  much  as  they  should,  it 
has  unquestionably  made  them  finer  men, 
and  the  most  heroic  fighter  in  the  world  is 
the  Christian.  Not  only  that,  but  he  is  the 
most  magnanimous  foe,  and  if  the  truth  were 
frankly  expressed,  we  might  almost  say  that 
he  never  has  complete  respect  for  anybody, 
whether  it  be  an  individual  or  a  nation,  until 
he  has  tested  the  matter  in  a  fight. 

Before  the  war  with  Spain  we  looked  upon 
the  Spanish  sailors  and  soldiers  as  a  lot  of 
decadent  hidalgos  who  would  flee  when  they 
heard  the  sound  of  an  American  gun.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  Spaniards  regarded  us  as  quite 
a  large  drove  of  pigs  who  would  get  into  a 
panic  when  the  real  business  of  war  began. 
Of  course,  that  did  not  count,  but  we  are  not 
yet  over  our  surprise  at  the  really  heroic 
work  of  the  Spaniards.  We  have  a  greater 
respect  for  them  than  we  have  ever  had  at 
any  time  during  this  century. 

Down  in  South  Africa  there 
was  almost  a  similar  expe¬ 
rience.  The  Britons  at  first 
thought  they  had  simply  to 
land  upon  the  African  shores 
and  let  their  bands  play  The 
Conquering  Hero  Comes,  but 
it  did  not  take  long  for  ap¬ 
prehension  to  run  through  the 
whole  British  Empire  at  the 
valiant  fighting  of  the  Boer 
soldiers.  And  as  the  war  has 
gone  on,  the  respect  of  each 
side  for  the  other  has  in¬ 
creased. 

Indeed,  Christianity  has 
made  duty  so  much  a  part  of 


the  modern  Christian  soldier  that  heroism 
is  as  plentiful  as  gunpowder.  It  is  when 
we  get  away  from  these  wars  and  see 
how  they  have  been  caused  by  politicians 
and  speculators  that  we  fully  appreciate  the 
truly  brave  and  valorous  conduct  of  our 
fighters.  Of  course,  while  the  war  is  going 
on  we  are  all  partisans,  and  even  bishops 
blow  bugles.  Afterward,  we  tell  the  politi¬ 
cians  wliat  we  think  of  them  as  far  as  the 
limitations  of  the  language  will  allow. 
Sometimes  it  seems  that  the  reform  of  the 
world  should  begin  with  the  politicians:  they 
have  been  making  mischief  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Those  who  condemned  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  were  politicians,  who  would 
probably  have  stuffed  ballot-boxes,  bribed 
voters  and  bought  offices  had  that  been  the 
proper  way  of  doing  things  in  those  times. 

A  Leader  in  Christianity  and  War 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Gregory  the 
Great  saw  in  a  Roman  market  some  beautiful 
children  for  sale,  and  upon  being  told  that 
they  were  English  pagans,  replied:  ”  They 
would  not  be  English,  but  angels,  if  they 
were  Christians.”  This  sounded  better  in 
Latin  because  the  first  phrase  was  a  very 
good  pun — ”  Noil  Angli  sed  Angeli."  It  is 
evident  that  Gregory  was  more  of  a  humorist 
than  a  prophet,  for  while  the  English  have 
probably  done  more  than  any  other  nation  to 
Christianize  the  world,  they  are  still  quite 
far  from  angelic  perfection.  Just  now  they 
are  conducting  a  war  against  one  Christian 
nation  which  is  fighting  for  its  home,  and  in 
the  same  continent  they  are  converting  with 
bullets  instead  of  Bibles  an  infidel  race  which 
would  prefer  to  live  its  own  religion  in  the 
Soudan.  The  war  in  South  Africa  is  at  the 
bottom  a  war  of  hatred  between  two  Christian 
peoples,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  argue  from 
such  a  situation  that  the  Christian  religion 
had  signally  failed  of  its  purpose,  for  it 
seems  so  entirely  against  the  Gospel  of  Peace 
and  Good  Will,  especially  on  Christmas  Day, 
when  even  the  hostilities  between  the  neigh¬ 
bors  across  the  boundary  lines,  as  well  as  the 
hostilities  at  home,  should  be  forgotten. 

But  even  in  these  conflicts  Christianity 
shines  out  gloriously  above  the  hatreds  and 
designs  of  men.  Real  humanity  has  signal¬ 
ized  the  war.  The  wounded  are  treated  witli 
great  consideration  by  both  sides;  the  Red 
Cross  performs  its  work  with  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  the  combatants,  and  there  is 
a  prompt  abolition  of  those  cruelties  which 
once  deepened  and  disgraced  the  battle-field. 
In  no  respect  has  Christianity  shown  its 
wonderful  power  more  vividly  than  in  the 
improvement  it  has  made  in  war.  While 
good  Christians  will  still  fight  and  thus  abuse 
the  religious  faith  that  is  within  them,  the 
religion  itself  makes  them  behave  better 
toward  one  another.  It  is  not  all  that  we 
might  ask,  but  it  is  certainly  a  great  deal. 


The  Christian  Nations  During  theYear 

During  this  century  the  Christian  na¬ 
tions  have  done  most  of  the  fighting  in  the 
world,  and  the  worst  of  it  has  been  among 
themselves.  Since  last  Christmas  the  record, 
while  not  so  considerable  as  in  other  years, 
has  shown  that  the  modern  spirit  of  these 
Christian  nations  is  really  more  aggressive 
than  affectionate.  This  country  has  been 
fighting  the  Filipinos,  who  claim  the  same 
religion  as  ourselves.  France  and  Germany 
have  been  subduing  the  benighted  heathen 
in  Africa,  and  probably  Italy  would  be  added 
to  the  list  had  her  ardor  not  been  cooled  by 
the  drubbing  she  received  in  Abyssinia  not 
very  many  months  ago.  Great  Britain,  of 
course,  leads  the  list  witli  two  wars,  one  in 
the  north  and  one  in  the  south  of  Africa. 
In  other  ways  Christian  nations  have  added 
to  their  record.  Four  of  the  nations  have 
made  new  boundary  lines  for  China  and  prac¬ 
tically  mortgaged  that  great  Empire.  Tlie 
three  leading  religious  nations  of  the  world 

_ United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany 

_ have  partitioned  Samoa  among  them.  We 

are  teaching  good  lessons  to  the  Cubans  and 
other  peoples  who  are  our  neighbors,  that  they 
may  be  worthy  citizens  under  our  flag.  In 
Guam,  Governor  Leary  has  issued  his  order 
compelling  the  natives  to  adopt  Christian 
matrimony,  and  to  show  property  to  the  extent 
of  twelve  hens  in  order  to  escape  the  penally 
of  the  law  against  crime  and  vagrancy.  And 
all  goes  well. 


The  Great  Force  In  Human  Aifaus , 


“Christ  built  no  church,  wrote  nol 
book,  left  no  money,  and  erected  no  mon-  I 
uments;  yet  show  me  ten  square  miles  in  the  I 
whole  earth  without  Christianity,  where  the  1 
life  of  man  and  the  purity  of  woman  are  I 
respected,  and  I  will  give  up  Christianip’- 
.wrote  Drummond.  Could  there  be  a  finer  F 
test  of  the  religion  which  now  claims  more  I 
adherents  than  any  faith  in  the  world?  I 
Nearly  five  hundred  millions  of  the  people  of  1 
the  earth  follow  the  various  dogmas  of  I 
Christianity.  No  other  creed  comes  within  I 
two  hundred  millions  of  it.  It  dominates  the  I 
world;  it  rules  nations;  it  leads  civilization.  [ 
Every  hour  of  the  day  the  sun  is  shining 
upon  its  spires.  To  doubt  it  is  to  be  an  I 
exile  from  politics  and  society :  to  fight  it  is  | 
to  array  in  opposition  all  the  better  forces  of  . 
humanity.  There  never  was  such  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  might  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  every  day  it  reaches  deeper  into  the  life  I 
of  the  people,  the  conduct  of  trade,  and  the  ! 
government  of  nations.  While  the  love  it 
teaches  has  not  won  a  universal  victor}’,  it  has 
softened  asperities  and  assuaged  the  horrors  I 
of  war.  There  is  not  universal  peace  at  this 
time,  but  the  world  itself  is  happier  than  it  I 
has  been  since  the  century  began. 

And  as  Christianity  is  spread — even  by 
war — it  Avill  be  found  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  world.  Outside  of  j 
its  preeminent  moral  influence  I 
it  is  the  greatest  force  in  pol¬ 
itics.  By  it  only  is  real  liberty 
won.  It  makes  people  cleaner  ' 
and  freer;  it  enables  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  public  opinion,  and 
it  leads  swiftly  and  inevitably  | 
to  representative  government. 
The  people  and  the  churches  I 
realize  the  actual  daily  power  of  ! 
the  Christian  influence  and  ex¬ 
ample.  Thus  the  century  is  I 
closing  upon  the  best  and  finest 
pages  of  earth's  history,  and 
on  all  of  them  the  bright  lines 
belong  to  Christianity. 


COPY,  or  mippiog. 

LIB  SHEB  CHOW  IS  SARCASTIC. 

He  wants  to  have  his  countrymen  freed  from  the 
Missionaries. 


Honolulu,  December  34,  1901. 

[Editor  Advertiser:-  I  hereby  beg  to  suggest  that  the  following  should  be 

[submitted  as  a  fit  substitute  for  Geary  Act  (so  called)  which  is  now  in  the 

[hands  of  the  present  legislative  body  of  your  country  assembled  at  ’Washington, 

|d.  C.,  for  the  purpose  of  re-enactment,  viz.:  AH  ACT  to  promote  and  encourage 

peace  and  harmor^  between  the  Empire  of  China  and  the  United  States  of  America: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  in  order  to  promote  and  encourage  peace  and 
I  harmony  between  the  Empire  of  China  and  the  United  States  of  America, 

Section  1, :  That  the  emigration  of  all  American  missionaries  to  preach 
Christianity  in  China  to  the  Chinese  laboring  classes  be  and  the  same  is  here-  I 
by  prohibited. 

Sec.  2,-  That  only  qualified  Chinese  officials,  merchants,  teachers, 
students  and  travelers  for  curiosity  and  pleasure,  will  be  entitled  to  beccme 
Christians  and  have  the  privilege  of  entering  the  Kingdon  of  Heaven. 

Sec.  3.-  That  competent  American  missionaries  shall  be  appointed  and 
stationed  at  the  gate  of  the  Kingdon  of  Heaven  to  examine  into  the  papers  and 
credentials  of  all  Chinese  persons,  to  ascertain  vhether  such  Chinese  persons 
so  seeking  admission  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  are  of  the  exempt  class  withia 
the  meanang  of  Gostien  3  of  this  ftirt  as  required  by  Section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4,-  That  Chinese  laborers,  who  are  not  of  the  exempt  class  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  denied  the  privilege  of  entering! 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  shall  be  de=orted  to  the  infernal  region  from  whencej 
they  came* 


Lin  Shen  Chew*. 


FIELfl  TO  WORK 


1(^1  Missionaries  En- 
mter  Many  Obstacles 
in  Turkey. 


.'ANNOYED  BY  OFFICIALS 


William  E.  Curtis  Writes  ot  the 
Slow  Growth  of  Protest¬ 
ant  Institutions. 


CENSOR  FORBIDS  MANY  BOOKS 


Maps  Must  Be  Inaccurate  or  TI],ey  Are 
Forbidden  by  the  Sultan,  Who 
■Wishes  His  People  to 
Remain  Igfnorant. 


fa  — 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  CURTIS, 

ISrECIAIi  CORRESPONDENXB  OF  THE  CHI- 
C4.GO  BECOED-HEEALD.l 
BEIRUT.  Syria,  March  11. — ^American  mis¬ 
sionary  work  was  begwn  In,  Palestine  at 
Jerusalem  In  1821  by  Uevl  Parsons,  a  Presby- 
tertan.  He  was  joined  by  Pliny  Fisk  and 
Jonas  King  In  1823.  but  in  1825  they  were 
compelled  to  retire  because  of  political  dis¬ 
turbances  and  the  missions  were  suspended 
for  nine  years. 

Jn  1823  Isaac  Bird  and  'William  Goodell  of 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
landed  at  Beirut,  opened  a  spbool  and  began 
to  circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures  among  the 
people,  but  two  years  later  they  also  were 
compelled  to  withdraw  until  1830.  Since  the 
latter  date  work  has  been  continuous,  this 
field  being  allotted  to  tbe  Presbyterians  in 
1870. 

Until  1840  Protestantism  was  religio  llllc- 
Ita.'but  that  year  was  recognized  by  the  sul- 
Un  as  one  of  the  religions  of  Turkey.  In 
1844  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  Issued  a  flrmln  for¬ 
bidding  persecution  and  interference.  In 
1850  he  granted  "The  Imperial  Protestant 
Charter  of  Rights.”  guaranteeing  Protest¬ 
ants  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  other 
religious  sects  of  tbe  empire.  In  1850  was 
proclaimed  the  famous  edict  guaranteeing 
that  Moslem  converts  to  Christianity  should 
not  be  put  to  death.  This  was  due  to  an 
event  which  shocked  the  world.  A  young 
Moslem  was  publicly  beheaded  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  for  becoming  a  Christian.  But  the 
letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  this  charter  has 
always  been  evaded.  The  Turks  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  meaning  of  religious  liberty. 
Freedom  of  conscience  has  never  existed  for 
Mohammedans,  and  those  w’ho  abandon  the 
faltii’bf  their  fathers  do  so  with  the  l)4nalty 
of  deaih^ upon  them.  But  If  there  were  no 
greater  obstacles  the  pride  of  the  Turk 
would  prevent  him  from  adopting  Christian¬ 
ity,  even  If  he  ceased  to  have  faith  in  his  own 
religion.  In  the  Turkish  Empire  none  but 
Mohammedans  may  rule.  Christians  of 
whatever  sect  are  iii  a  slate  of  subjection. 


•  -  -  --  — —  — 

While  there  is  no  official  restriction  vpon 
Christians  and  interference  with  their  work 
and  worship  is  prohlhltcd.  aotlvo  opposition 
is  constantly  made  in  an  indirect  way  by  the 
officials  of  the  government  and  the  munici¬ 
palities  and  of  an  exasperating  character. 
The  most  patient  and  persistent  efforts  often 
fail  to  secure  the  fulfillment  of  promises  and 
the  Christian  has  no  remedy  against  the 
violation  of  contracts.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  applies  to  all  religious  communities  ex¬ 
cept  Mohammedans.  Protestants,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  American  Protestants,  are  treated 
as  well  as  anybody  and  perhaps  a  little  better 
than  others,  because  they  are  few  In  num¬ 
ber.  They  are  entirely  exempt  from  all  po¬ 
litical  complications.  They  seek  no  favors, 
they  pay  for  what  they  get  on  liberal  terms 
and  are  the  most  intelligent,  progressive  and 
benevolent  portion  of  the  community. 

The  Irish  Presbyterian  church  has  a  sta¬ 
tion  at  Damascus,  where  It  has  taken  over 
the  American  interests;  the  British  Syrian 
School  Society  has  schools  at  several  of  the 
cities  and  villages,  the  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  maintains  a  number  of  schools  In  the 
Lebanon  district;  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  has  a  mission  to  the  Jews  in 
Beirut;  the  Church  of  England  has  several 
stations  In  Palestine;  the  Reformed  Presby¬ 
terians  of  the  United  States  have  missions 
among  the  Nusalreeyeh  people;  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  England  has  a  mission  at 
Aleppo  especially  for  the  Jews,  and  there  are 
several  other  Protestant  missionary  enter-  '‘• 
prises  in  Syria  in  addition  to  those  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  board. 

In  1860  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Into  Arabic  was  completed  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Cornelius  V,  A.  Van  Dyke.  The  work  was 
begun  in  1848  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  aided  by  Mr. 
Bistany,  a  native  scholar,  formerly  a  Maron- 
ite,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  learned 
as  well  as  the  most  influential  man  in  mod-  J 
ern  Syria.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Arabic 
dictionary  and  the  Arabic  encyclopedia.  The 
latter  is  a  comprehensive  work  of  twelve 
volumes,  a  compilation  and  translation  from 
the  best  English,  American,  French  and 
German  encyclopedias,  with  additions  and 
emendations  appropriate  to  the  Arabic  peo¬ 
ple.  His  death  in  1883  was  a  great  loss,  espe¬ 
cially  to  literary  and  scientific  circles.  Ho 
continued  to  assist  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  who  took 
up  the  work  of  translating  the  Bible  w'hen 
Dr.  Smith  died  in  1857,  and  continued  to  be 
his  chief  collaborateur.  It  was  a  labor  of 
sixteen  years  for  three  devoted  scholars,  and 
was  nearly  all  done  in  a  little  room  In  the 
building  now  occupied  by  the  Beirut  Female 
Seminary. 

A  memorial  tablet  in  Arabic  and  English 
was  placed  upon  the  walls  some  years  ago  by 
President  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  commemorate  one  of  the  most  Im¬ 
portant  events  in  the  history  of  missions.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  achievement 
was  not  for  Syria  alone.  Arabic  Is  the  sa¬ 
cred  language  of  200,000,000  people  who  dwell 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  at  least 
OOO.OOO  are  now  under  the  care  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  No 
scholars  are  so  critical  as  learned  Arabs,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  without  excep¬ 
tion  they  pronounce  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  by  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Van  Dyke  and  Mr. 
Bistany  accurate  and  classical.  It  Is  now 
prlntcu  in  New  York,  London  and  Beirut  In 
different  sizes  and  forms  and  sold  In  all  Mo¬ 
hammedan  countries.  Since  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  finished  in  1865 
er  650,000  copies  have  been  printed  and 
sold  1 0  the  several  Arab  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  was  not  until  1887',  liowever,  that  the 
majlis  cl  maarif,  or  minister  of  public  in- 
iiructlon.  by  order  of  the  sultan  <Cailph  of 

Mohammed  and  head  of  the  Islam  faith), 
placed  the  seal  of  authorization  upon  thirty- 
three  different  editions  of  the  Arabic  scrip-  I 
tures.  Since  that  time  the  local  censors  | 
have  approved  330  different  American  pub 
llcations  In  Arabic. 

One  most  potent  engine  of  civilization  In  I 
Syria  Is  the  American  printing  office,  which  I 
occupies  a  handsome  new  bull^lngat  Beirut.  I 


and  Is  the  especial  pride  onfie  American 
colony.  It  Is  the  largest  and  the  most  com¬ 
plete  up-to-date  plant  In  Turkey,  and  four 
steam  and  six  hand  presses,  a  lithographing 
and  electrotyping  outfit,  a  type  foundry,  a 
book  bindery  and  other  features  of  a  first- 
class  printing  office,  are  kept,  busy  turning 
out  copies  of  the  Bible,  religious,  scientific 
and  standard  literature  and  school  text¬ 
books  of  all  kinds  In  the  Amble  language. 
Over  seven  hundred  different  works  in  Arabic 
have  been  published,  and  are-now  offered  to 
the  public.  Last  year  (1001)  28.705.760  pages 
were  printed,  3.000,000  more  than  in  1900,  of 
which  16,000,000  pages  were  scriptures  and 
10,000,000  miscellaneous  books:  41,500  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  scriptures  and  45.400  volumes, of 
miscellaneous  literature  were  printed,  be¬ 
sides  two  newspapers  Issued  regularly  each 
week. 

Last  year  27,000  copies  of  the  Arabic  Bible 
were  sold  In  Mohammedan  lands.  7,421  in 
Syria.  It  is  estimated  that  750,000,000  pages 
have  been  published  by  the  American  print¬ 
ing  office  In  Beirut  since  It  was  established. 

The  managers  are  much  embarrassed  by 
the  censorship  of  the  government,  which  Is 
very  strict,  and  all  manuscripts  and  proof 
sheets  must  be  submitted  to  the  Inspection 
of  officials  who  are  not  always  Intelligent 
i  enough  to  understand  the  subjects  they  ore 
required  to  decide  upon.  When  In  doubt 
they  almost  Invariably  reject.  Very  often 
manuscripts  and  books  forwarded  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  be  examined  by  the  chief  cen¬ 
sors  have  been  returned  mutilated  and  dis¬ 
approved.  Sometimes  the  criticisms  are 
absurd  and  insignificant,  and  matter  which 
one  might  expect  would  be  objectionable  Is 
ibassed  without  hesitation.  Most  of  the 
books  issued  by  the  American  press,  how¬ 
ever.  have  been  officially  sanctioned  because 
the  editors  have  been  scrupulous  In  obeying 
the  edict  which  requires  them  to  confine  their 
publications  to  scientific,  moral  and  religious 
questions  without  adverse  criticism  upon  the 
religious  beliefs  of  any  of  the  sects  in  the  em¬ 
pire. 

The  same  government  inspection  Is  exer¬ 
cised  over  English  books  Imported  through 
the  custom-house.  They  are  often  confis¬ 
cated  and  burned  without  reason,  but  only 
with  some  pretext,  probably  because  the  In¬ 
spectors  either  did  not  have  the  time  or  the 
disposition  to  read  them  and  did  not  dare  let 
them  go  through  without.  Children’s  books, 
the  most  Innocent  primers  and  nursery 
rhymes,  are  often  confiscated  because  the 
Inspectors  do  not  comprehend  their  mean¬ 
ing.  Only  the  other  day  an  American  gen¬ 
tleman  residing  in  Beirut  lost  a  cat.  log\»eof 
.a  publishing  house  In  New  York  City  which 
jliad  been  sent  to  him  because  the  censor 
Irould  not  make  any  meaning  out  of  it  and 
Iconcluded  that  it  must  be  some  seditious 
|work  in  cipher. 

That  remarkable  little  volume,  "Black 
iBeauty,”  which  has  been  circulated  all  over  ; 

■  the  world  In  many  languages,  teaching  Its 

■  lesson  of  kindness  to  beasts,  hdd  to  be  pub- 
lllshed  under  the  title  "Black Horse"  because 

■  the  Turkish  word  for  beauty  happens  to  be 
Ithe  name  of  a  high  official.  The  word  Ar- 
Imenla  is  not  allowed  to  be  printed  since  the 
■massacres  four  years  ago.  and  pages  of  the 
■publications  issued  by  the  American  printing 

■  office  which  contain  it  have  had  to  be  re- 
Iprinted  to  satisfy  the  Inspectors.  More  cost- 
I  ly  corrections  have  been  required  on  the 
I  maps,  for  the  name  Armenia  Is  not  allowed 

to  appear.  Another  curious  and  even  more 
I  absurd  rule  of  the  censor  is  that  Brazil  shall 
I  continue  to  be  mentioned  as  a  monarchy  on 
I  the  maps  as  well  as  In  the  geographies  end 
I  other  publications,  because  the  stiltai.  does 
I  jiot  care  to  have  his  people  know  that  thrones 
1  are  ever  overturned  and  emperors  are  ever 
I  deprived  of  power.  All  of  the  Balkan  states, 

I  including  Servla,  Bulgaria,  Roumanla,  Crete, 

I  CjTirus  and  other  former  provinces  of  Tur- 
I  key.  and  about  one-third  of  the  continent  of 
I  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  Algiers,  must  appear 
I  as  a  part  of  the  sultan's  domains  or  the  map 
I  Is  not  allowed  to  be  published. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  measure  the  value  of  the 
I  results  accomplished  by  the  missionaries  and 
Ithe  printing  office.  Statistics  give  only  a 
I  meager  Idea  of  the  length  and  the  breadth 
land  the  depth  of  the  Influence  they  have 
I  exerted  upon  society  and  civilization  gen- 
leially.  The  American  College  at  Pelrut  and. 
Ithe  other  schools  have  created  an  amKlflon 
I  for  education  among  Ihr^ople  which  the 

■  government  and  other  rTglous  denomlna- 
Ilions  have  been  compelledto  satisfy,  but  it 
■should  be  said  that  the  PfJtestant  schools  I 
Iv/cre  In  operation  more  thaw  a  quarter  of  a  | 


PaiesUne  for  general  education.  Before  I 

Jhei  date  everv  educational  institution  was  | 
nureireccleslasllo  and  devoted  to  the  traln- 
S  of  priests.  In  1S04  a  memorial  column 
WHS  unveiled  at  Beirut  on  the  spot  wbM-e  I 
fifty-nme  years  before  was  established  the  I 
fl  1  school  in  Syria  tor  the  insUuctlon  of 
.Iwic  nne  Of  the  speakers  was  Miss  Alice  | 
liunj  daSehter  of  Dr.  Smith's  assistant 
in  tinslatinl  the  Bible.  Her  mother  was 
IL  first  native  girl  taught  to  read  in  Syria.  I 
Sie  schools  of  Beirut  alone  Illustrate  how  I 
Secure  has  been  the  force  of  example,  j 
ffiy  every  religious  denomination  now  I 

‘“Th^SSiSn?  schools  established  by  the  | 
A^eScan  mlsllon  for  the  higher  education 
of  teachers  and  for  those  whose  | 

able  to  pay  for  such  advantages-  have  also  H 
done  a  great  work,  and  their  graduates  are  I 
found  In  every  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  I 
A.  training  school  for  boys  with  a  I 

farm  takes  In  about  350  lads  and  gives  them  I 
a  good  practical  education.  •  There-are  al«  I 
w4-s  more  applications  than  can  be  gratified.  ] 

The  latest  figures  I  can  get  of  the  Amerl-  I 
can  Protestant  organization  in  Syria  a,re  for  I 
S  which  show  that  thirty-nine  American  I 
and  170  native  missionaries  arc  employed. 
¥here  are  fifty-two  church  buildings  and 
Jlghty-eight  organized  churches,  with  a 
membership  of  2,449  and  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  0.067  at  Sunday  worship.  There  are 
Seventy-one  Sunday  schools,  with  4,oo8 
sSolars.  in  1830.  when  the  missionaries  re- 
turned  from  Malta,  where  they^had  taken 
refuge  during  the  political  disturbances,  the 
entire  Protestant  community  In  the  Turkish 
Emnlre.  consisting  of  five  persons,  came  out 
mTiUboat  to  welcome  them..  In  19007.000 
Protestants  Were  registered  In  Syria  alone 
and  75,000  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  edu¬ 
cational  work  of  the  Americans  includes  110 
schools,  with  5i432  pupils.  Of  these  nlnety- 
flve  are  common  schools  for  instruction  In 
the  rudimentary  branches. 

Medical  work  has  always  been  found  the 
most  effective  in  removing  prejudice  and  se- 
ciiring  public  confidence,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  Dr.  Mary  Pierson  Eddy,  a  young  phy¬ 
sician,  who  has  a  thorough  American  train¬ 
ing.  has  more  friends  among  the  common 
people  than  any  other  person  for  that  reason. 
The  professors  of  the  American- College  arc 
the  medical  attendants  of  the  Hospital  of  St, 
John,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  deaconesses 
of  Kalserwerth  and  owned  and  supported 
by  the  Johanniter  Order,  composed  of  the 


!Diiuirhter  of  a  Well-known 
Missionary  of  Beirut. 


flower  of  the  Protfstant  nobility  of  Germany, 
with  the  emperor  as- its  head.  They 
abobt  M,00O  caaea  bnnmtUy.^^  ^ 


FOR  GOOD 


American  Young  Woman 
Braves  I’anaticism  and 
Intolerance  in  Syria. 


WORKS  AMONG  HOSTILES 


Miss  Mary  Pierson  Eddy,  M.  D., 
Founds  Hospital  in  the  Land 
of  the  Maronites. 


IV- 


COURAGE  IN  HER  UNDERTAKING 


William  E.  Curtis  Writes  of  Grave  Per- 
bonai  Dangers  Pluckily  Faced  by 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  CURTIS. 

fSPBCIAL  CORRESPONDEhXB  OP  THE  CHI- 1 
CAGO  UECOUD-IiEKALO.] 

BEIRUT.  March  13.— Miss  Mary  Pierson! 
Eddy.  M.  D.,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  ail 
Beirut,  who  wa-a  horQ  in  the  field  where  she! 
is  working  and  whose  father  and  mother! 
gave  their  lives  to  the  cause,  has  just  under- 1 
taken  a  dlfilcult  and  dangerous  enterprlsejl 
by  invading  the  most  hostile  and  fanatlcall 
section  of  Syria.  From  the  ordinary  point  ofl 
view  it  would  seem  both  unwise  and  unneces-lj 
sary  for  her  to  do  so.  When  there  is  suchl 
an  ^ager  demand  for  her  services  amongy 
friendly  communities  throughout  a  greaterE 
part  of  Syria  It  does  not  seem  good  judgment^ 
for  her  to  offer  them  where  they  are  notT 
only  not  wanted  but  where  she  Is  actually] 
forbidden  to  go.  But  she  takes  a  heroic  view 
of  her  mission.  She  deems  it  her  duty  andl 
considers  it  her  privilege  to  act  as  a  wedgel 
in  opening  to  American  missionary  work  al 
hitherto  inaccessible  territory.  It  is  her! 
purpose,  she  says,  to  make  American  mls-f 
sionarics  known  and  respected  among  the  I 
Maronites,  who  have  refused  to  receive  I 
them  for  seventy  years;  to  gain  the  confl-  I 
dence  of  the  officials,  the  priests  and  the  I 
people,  and  open  the  way  for, educational  and  | 
evangelical  work.  It  requires  courage,  de¬ 
termination  and  tact  to  accomplish  this,  and  | 
she  has  all  three  qualities  in  abundance  be¬ 
yond  most  women.  Perhaps  Miss  Eddy  is  I 
the  only  person  living  who  could  safely  make  | 
the  attempt  without  Inviting  martyrdom. 

Her  father  was  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  William 
W.  Eddy,  who  came  to  Beirut  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  in  1851  and  remained  here  until  his 
death,  one  of  the  roost  useful  and  Infiuentlal 
men  in  the  field.  Her  mother  Is  still  engaged 
In  the.*work  after  firty-tnaijyeB'-K  ofcxperl- 
Rcr.  \t*  ,ts.  Eddy,  b’;*f 
charge  of  an  Important  field,  with  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Sldon,  and  her  sister  Is  the  wif^ 
of  Rev.  I''.  E.  Hoskins  of  Beirut  Miss 
Eddy's  life  has  been  spent  among  the  Syr¬ 
ians.  She  knows  them  with  a  knowledge 
that  can  only  be  gained  by  such  association, 
and  is  more  widely  and  favorably  known 
among  the  common  people  than  any  other 
woman  because  of  her  skill  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon  and  her  wonderful  success  in 
healing  thousands  of  diseased  that  have 
come  to  her  from  all  parts  of  Syria.  The 
!  superstitious  natives  look  upon  her  with  ven- 
leratlon.  as  a  miracle  worker.  The  upper 
'classes  respect  and  admire  her  for  her  qual¬ 
ities  as  a  woman,  as  well  as  for  her  profes¬ 
sional  skill. 

There  are  other  and  especial  reasons  why 
Miss  Eddy  is  the  best  person  for  the  mission 
she  has  undertaken.  She  Is  the  only  woman 
in  Syria,  or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter. 
who'k:arrie8  a  flrmln  from  the  Sultan  of  Tur¬ 
key.  That  portentous  document,  which  was 
granted  to  a  Protestant  missionary  by  the 
head  of  the  Mohammedan  church  as  a  reward 
for  her  usefulness  and  a  tribute  to  her  skill.  Is 
of  course  a  great  protection.  It  enables  her 
to  call  upon  the  officials  and  the  military  au¬ 
thorities  for  any  assistance  or  supplies  that 
she  may  need,  It  entitles  her  to  a  military  es¬ 
cort  whenever  she  desires,  and  In  various 
other  directions  gives  her  an  Importance 
which  no  other  woman  and  no  other  mission¬ 
ary  possesses.  Furthermore,  Miss  Eddy  is 
known  personally  or  by  reputation  to  nearly 
every  official  and  person  of  prominence  In  the 
country.  She  has  attended  successfully  many 
difficult  cases  in  their  families;  patients  are 
brought  to  her  from  all  parts  of  Syria,  and 
she  is  frequently  called  upon  to  make  long 
journeys  to  attend  the  women  of  the  families 
d£  the  pashas  and  other  men  of  influence. 

-h  V 

She  has  Just  returned  from  two  j-ears'  lU- 1 
ness  in  the  United  States,  having  spent  most  I 


of  that  Tfin^^^^^QSIWanirBaltjmore.  but  1 

feels  that  she  has  surtlclenlly  recovered  her  | 
health  and  strength  to  begin  the  most  Impor¬ 
tant  work  of  her  life,  and  has  determined  to  I 
open  a  hospital  among  the  Maronites,  who  I 
are  the  most  intolerant  and  the  most  violent  | 

In  Ihtir  prejudices  against  Protestantism, 
and  particularly  against  the  Americans,  of  | 
any  sect  In  Syria.  They  are  a  fierce  and  fa¬ 
natical  relic  of  the  ancient  Syrian  church, 
and  take  their  name  from  John  Maron,  l. 
priest  and  patriarch  of  great  learning  and  I 
piety,  who  died  iU7  A.  D.  They  number  aboui  I 
250,000;  their  head  is  known  as  the  Patriarch 

of  Antioch,  and  he  makes  his  headquartei _ 

the  Convent  of  Deman  near  the  port  of  | 
Tripoli. 

The  peasants  are  Ignorant,  superstitious  I 
and  cruel,  but  are  industrious,  frugal  and  I 
honest  In  their  dealings.  They  live  by  agri¬ 
culture.  have  large  herds  of  cattle  In  the  I 
Lebanon  Mountains  and  are  parllcularly  [ 
successful  in  silk  culture.  The  Druses  are 
theli  hereditary  enemies,  and  between  the  I 
two  sects  continuous  warfare  has  been  ] 
waged  for  centuries.  The  Maronites  are  ] 
equally  hostile  to  the  Turks  an4  to  all  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  and  during  the  middle  ages 
were  the  allies  of  the  Crusaders,  by  whom, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  they  were  brought  [ 
under  the  Influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  I 
church,  and  have  since  recognized  the  spirit¬ 
ual  supremacy  of  the  pope,  although  they  I 
are  in  no  way  subjeet  to  his  eccleslaatltial  I 
authority  and  retain  their  ancient  rites  and  | 
doctrines.  They  are  also  friendly  with  the  | 
Greek  Catholics. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Franciscan 
fathers  half  a  century  ago  they  secured  the  Ij 
I  protection  of  the  French  government,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Emperor  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon,  after  continuous  revolts  against  the  I 
I  Turkish  authorities,  the  Maronites  succeed-  | 

1  ed  in  securing  a  certain  degree  of  Independ- 
1  ence.  They  now  collect  their  own  taxes  in  I 
I  their  own  way  and  turn  the  money  over  in  | 
I  bulk  to  the  representative  of  the  sultan.  I 


They  select  their  own  sheikh  and  other  offi-  1 
cialB,  subject  to  his  ratification,  and  they  f 
are  exempt  from  military  duty  and  from  the  I 
many  exasperating  annoyances  and  out-  | 
rages  to  which  the  remainder  of  the  anti-  I 
moslem  population  of  Turkey  are  exposed. 

Their  religious  belief  Is  difficult  to  compre-  I 
hend,  being  a  mixture  of  Jewish  and  Roman  I 
Catholic  rites  and  doctrines.  Theoretically  | 
they  accept  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes¬ 
taments,  although  the  priests  forbid  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  scriptures  among  the  people. 
They  profess  to  observe  the  Mosaic  laws  as  I 
well  as  the  teachings  of  Christ,  but  have  I 
modified  both  to  meet  their  tastes  and  sur-  I 
roundings.  They  believe  In  God  as  a  Creator  I 
and  J#su8  Christ  as  a  Redeemer,  but  reject  I 
the  dogmas  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Immacu-  I 
late  conception,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  I 
and  several  other  tenets  taught  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  church.  They  adhere  to  the  ancient  rlt- 
OHl  of  the  Syrian  faith,  which  Is  similar  to 
tnat  of  the  Jews;  their  service  is  conducted 
in  the  Syriac  language:  their  priests  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  marry  and  husbands  and  wives  may  j 
oe  divorced. 

They  have  very  little  communication  or  re¬ 
lations  with  other  religious  sects,  are  very  I 
conservative,  remaining  as  exclusive  and  asl 
primitive  as  possible:  they  have  their  own! 
villages,  in  which  unbelievers  are  not  al-| 
lowed  to  reside,  and  Protestant  miBslonarlesI 
have  met  with  determined  opposition  when-l 
ever  they  have  attempted  to  establlshl 
hChools,  distribute  the  scriptures  or  preach! 
among  them.  The  only  martyr  to  the  cause! 
of  Protestantism  In  Syria  was  a  young  Mar-r 
onlte  who  having  been  converted  and  bap-j 
tized  into  the  Protestant  church  was  scale® 
up  In  a  dungeon  In  the  monastery  of  the! 
Maronlte  patriarch,  where  he  was  allowe<H 
to  starve  to  death,  and  his  fate  was  madel 
known  as  a  warning  to  others. 

I  To  Junleh.  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  thid 
I  people.  Miss  Eddy  has  gone  to  establish  al 
I  hospital  and  introduce  the  modern  science 
I  of  medicine.  She  first  applied  to  the  blshorf 
I  of  .that  diocese  for  permission  to  do  so.  whlcm 
I  WHS  refused,  and  she  was  not  only  forbidden 
I  to  earn*  out  her  plans,  but  the  people  of  thg 


|  o7?hro,!tSinrof  th.  town,  f  I 

■  the  blehop.  and  obtained  a  J'^fL 

I  vears  by  paying  the  entire  rental  in  ad\  anc^ 
I  Attached  to  the  lease  Is  a  clause  requirlnJ 

■  the  return  of  all  the  rent  and  the  paymenti 

lofa  heavy  forfeit  If  the  contract  I®  not  carj 
filed  out  bv  the  owner  of  the  property.  Thld 
lleaee  was  obtained  largely  through  the  In-L 
fl  tluence  of  the  governor,  to  whom  Miss  Eddy* 
I  presented  her  flrmln  from  the  Sultan,  and  byl 
I  hi6  advice  she  had  a  copy  of  the  documenti 
I  Hpproved  by  the  local  Judges  and  spread  upon! 
I  iherecordB  of  tff?“eourt,  which  Is  equivalent! 
I  to  the  rendering  of  a  Judgment  In  her  favor! 
I  ‘n  advance,  If  the  owner  of  the  property! 
I  should  attempt  to  evict  her.  The  governorl 
I  encouraged  the  scheme;  he  welcomed  a  free! 
I  hospital,  as  he  believes  it  Is  very  muchl 
I  needed  among  the  people,  and  the  introduc-i 
I  lion  of  modern  medical  treatment  In  place  ofi 
I  the  superstitious  rites  practiced  by  the! 
P  Maronltes.  ■ 

Miss  Eddy  is  now  furnishing  her  hcspitall 
with  conveniences  for  the  treatment  of  fifty! 
patients,  and  has  been  financially  assisted  by! 
John  Crosby  Brown  of  New  York,  the  Church! 
of  the  Covenant  at  Washington  and  other! 
friends.  She  expects  to  be  boycotted  at  first,  r 
but  fears  no  personal  violence.  People  who  I 
furnish  her  supplies  or  assistance  or  accept! 
medical  treatment  from  her  will  also  be  boy- 1 
cotted,  if  they  receive  no  worse  treatment,  F 
and  perhaps  the  windows  of  the  hospital  may  I 
be  broken  with  stones  In  the  night.  That  is  I 
a  favorite  way  of  showing  spite  against  for-  f 
signers  In  Syria,  but  she  intends  to  go  from  I 
house  to  house  looking  up  the  sick  and  af-  I 
flicted,  making  their  acquaintance,  offering  I 
treatment  free  of  charge  and  inviting  those  I 
who  need  regular  attendance  to  take  beds  I 
under  her  roof.  She  will  open  free  clinics  I 
and  a  dispensary,  and  advertise  them  far  and  I 
wide.  She  expects  that  her  first  patients  I 
will  come  secretly,  and  perhaps  a  few  will  I 
be  brave  enough  to  dare  the  edict  of  their" 
elders,  but  sooner  or  later,  by  avoiding  con-  I 
Iroversles  and  showing  herself  to  be  disin¬ 
terested  and  benevolent,  she  expects  to  win.  I 

There  are  numerous  way.s  of  spelling  the  I 
I  names  of  the  town  Beirut,  the  latter  having  I 
I  been  adopted  by  the  American  College.  The  I 
I  ancient  name  was  Berytus.  It  ie  also  spelled  f 
I  Beyrout,  Bayrouth,  Beyrut,  Blrulth,  etc., 

I  etc.  William  E.  Curtis. 


MARINES  LAND  AT  TANGIER.  I 


ovAPD  Fon  the 

(HAN  LEO'ATJON  THERE, 

h>Xxfr~~  TVtvJ  ^  ^ 

I  Disorder  Peared^Sullan  iSald  to  Have  | 
Yielded  to  Ralsull’s  Demands  for  the 
Release  of  Perdlcarls  and  Varley  [ 
—Both  of  the  Captives  Are  Sick. 

■Washington,  June  8.— Rear  Admiral  I 
I  Chadwick,  who  commands  the  two  Ameri-  I 
1  can  squadrons  at  Tangier,  Morocco,  cabled 
I  the  Navy  Department  to-day  that  he  had  j 
I  landed  an  armed  force  from  his  ships  to 
I  guard  the  Belgian  Legation.  He  said  that  I 
he  did  this  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gummerd,  j 
I  the  Consul-General  of  the  United  States. 

Government  officials  declared  that  Ad- 
j  miral  Chadwick  sent  no  particulars  of  the  j 
situation,  but  admitted  that  they  had  an-  j 
other  despatch  which  they  thought  wise  | 
I  to  withhold  from  the  newspapers.  They  | 
I  expressed  the  opinion,  however,  that  there  | 
I  was  danger  of  disorder  in  Tangier,  and  the  j 
I  officers  of  the  Belgian  Legation  we/e  prob- 
I  ably  apprehensive  of  trouble. 

Another  important  bit  of  news  came  [ 
I  to  the  Government  also  from  Tangier.  It  I 
I  was  contained  in  a  despatch  from  Consul-  I 
I  General  Guramer6,  who  said  that  he  had  [ 
been  informed  unofficially  by  the  British 
I  Consul  at  Fez,  Morocco's  religious  capital,  [ 
that  the  British  Consul  had  heard  that  the  j 
Sultan  had  granted  Raisuli’s  conditions  : 
I  for  the  release  of  Perdicaris  and  "Varley. 

I  Theae  conditions  were  that  a  ran.som  of 
1  $55,000  should  bo  collected  from  the  Oov- 
I  ernors  of  Tangier  and  Fez,  that  Kaisuli 


I  should  receive  amnesty  for  past 

I  and  the  Perdicaris  kidnapping,  that  all  I 
the  Sultan’s  troops  should  I 

from  his  tribal  district  and  that  he  should 
receive  lordship  over  this  district,  with 
I  freedom  from  taxation  and  tribute,  ilai- 
suU  demanded  also  that  the  Governments 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  | 
should  guarantee  the  faithful  performance  j 
by  the  Sultan  of  those  conditions,  but  to  1 
this  the  Sultan  could  not  agree,  as  neither  I 
Power  concerned  would  consent  to  be  f 
bound  by  any  such  agreement.  1 

In  landing  men  from  his  ships  to  protect  ! 
the  legation  of  a  friendly  nation  at  Tangier 
Admiral  Chadwick  has  not  gone  beyond  the 
proprieties  of  international  observance,  j 
His  course  does  not  contemplate  a  seizure  I 
of  territory  and  means  nothing  more  than  I 
I  a  temporary  expedient  actuated  by  purposes  I 
j  of  a  purely  humanitarian  character.  There  I 
I  are  no  Belgian  warships  at  Tangier,  and  the  I 
{  Minister  of  that  country  probably  requested  I 
I  the  assistance  from  the  American  comman-  I 
der  not  only  because  he  had  plenty  of  men  I 
for  such  uses,  but  because  no''other  nation  I 
having  a  naval  force  at  the  Moroccan  port  I 
I  is  so  disinterested  politically  as  the  United  I 
I  States  in  Moroccan  affairs.  Naval  officers  j 
L  who  have  been  at  Tangier  said  to-day  that  I 
I  the  Belgian  Legation  is  remote  from  the  I 
foreign  settlement,  and  for  that  reason  wm  j 
I  in  greater  danger  in  the  event  of  an  anti-  I 
I  foreign  uprising  than  the  legations  and  con-  I 
1  sulates  of  other  foreign  nations. 

I  In  another  telegram  to  the  Navy  De- 
J  partment  Admiral  Chadwick  said  that  | 
I  a^ntf  were^  in  need  of  I 

I  medical  assistance,  and  Consul-General  I 
I  Gummer6  had  sent  to  Raisuli  to  inquire  1 
I  w'hether  a  surgeon  would  get  safe  conduct  I 
I  to  them.  If  80,  said  the  Admiral,  one  I 
I  would  be  sent  in  company  with  the  Shereef  I 
of  Wazan.  He  added  that  Ra-isuU’s  re- 1 
I  sponse  to  the  objections  of  the  United  States  I 
I  Government  to  meeting  his  extraordinary  I 
I  demands  ivas  expected  to-morrow.  I 

I  'There  will  be  no  demurrer  on  the  cart  I 
1  of  the  United  States  to  the  acceptance  I 
by  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  of  Raisuli’s  con-  I 
ditions  for  the  release  of  Perdicaris  and  I 
Varley.  With  that  the  President  and  I 
Secretary  Hay  feel  that  they  have  nothing  I 
to  do.  They  will  not,  however,  consent  I 
I  to  have  this  Government  become  a  party  I 
I  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  bandit  I 
I  chief.  It  is  very  evident  to  the  minds  of  [ 
I  those  officials  who  credit  the  statement 
I  that  the  Sultan  has  bowed  to  Raisuli’s  will 
1  that  the  Sultan  was  afraid  of  foreign  re-  I 
I  prisals  if  any  harm  came  to  Perdicaris  I 
I  and  Varley.  He  was  confronted  on  the  I 
I  one  hand  with  the  possibility  that  Great  I 
I  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  hold  | 
I  him  accountable  for  the  safety  of  their  1 

■  two  citizens,  while  on  the  other  the  danger  | 
I  that  France  would  seize  his  territory  on  I 
■the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  for-  I 
leigners  and  restoring  order  stared  him  in  I 

■  the  face.  It  was  wiser,  therefore,  these  I 
I  officials  hold,  for  the  Sultan  to  do,  or  promise  I 
I  to  do,  all  that'  Raisuli  wanted  than  to  risk  I 
I  the  displeasure  of  powerful  governments  | 
I  or  the  likelihood  of  losing  his  kingdom. 

1  The  President  and  his  advisers  have 
J  agreed  upon  a  policy  in  the  Perdicaris 
I  case  to  which  they  intend  to  adhere,  unless  | 
I  circumstances  should  compel  a  change. 

I  While  it  will  insist  that  the  Sultan  of  Mo- 
1  rocco  shall  give  protection  to  the  lives  and  I 
I  property  of  American  citizens  in  his  pos-  1 
I  sessions,  the  Government  does  not  intend  I 
I  to  permit  iteelf  to  be  forced  to  accept  the  f 
I  radical  terms  of  Raisuli ,  even  at  the  risk  1 
I  of  causing  the  deaths  of  Jlr.  Perdicaris  and  I 
I  bis  stepson.  | 

I  To  submit  to  the  bandit  chief's  demands  | 
Lthat  a  heavy  ransom  be  paid,  and  that  in  I 
I  addition  the  United  States  and  G  reat  Britain  I 
I  shall  guarantee  immunity  from  punish-  I 
1  ment  lor  past  and  present  offences  and  I 
I  loi'dship  over  a  specified  district,', would  be  I 
I  degrading,  the  President  and  his  counsel-  | 
I  lors  hold,  and  they  are  determined  not 
I  to  be  coerced  into  granting  such  extraor-  I 
I  dinary  conditions  under  threats  that  the 
I  lives  of  American  citizens  will  be  sacrificed.  I 
I  There  is  excellent  authority  for  the  state-  | 
ment  that  even  if  it  were  convinced  that  | 
Raisuli  intended  to  kill  not  only  Perdicaris.  I 
but  many  other  Americans,  the  United  I 
States  Government  would  still  decline  to  f 
bow  to  his  will.  Should  there  be  any  such 


tragedy  the  UdvermnenT  ..... _ - 

in  no  uncertain  way.  It  would  hesitate  | 
j  to  send  a  punitive  expedition  into  Morocco  I 
agains  Raisuli  and  his  band,  and  fervently 
I  hopes  that  a  contingency  demanding  such 
I  a  course  will  not  be  presented,  but  it  is  ad-  I 
]  mitted  that  something  of  the  sort  is  not  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  probability. 

T^e  greater  likelihood  is  that,  should  the  I 
occasion  arise  where  the  annihilation  of  I 
the  bandits  was  regarded  as  an  absolute  i 
I  necessity,  some  means  of  doing  the  "work  1 
I  other  than  by  the  emplojonent  of  armed  I 
I  forces  of  the  United  States  would  be  found,  1 
j  perhaps  through  an  agreement  that  France  j 
;  perform  the  mission  on  account  of  her  | 
j  recognized  privileges.  ' 

SVETAN  YIELDS. 

I  Decides  to  Grant  Raisuli’s  D  eniands  for  I 
Releasing  Perdicaris. 

Special  Cable  Despaieh  to  Ths  Sck. 
Tangier,  June  8.— News  from  a  person  I 
having  the  Sultan’s  donfidence  is  to  the  I 
effect  that  the  Sultan  has  issued  an  order  | 

I  granting  all  of  RaisuH’s  demands. 

Barrada  has  been  appointed  Governor  I 
I  of  Tangier.  This  fulfils  one  of  Ratsuli’s  I 
1  demands.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .v  I 

London,  June  9.— A  despatch  to  the  I 
j  Times  from  Tangier  says  that  the  news  I 
[of  the  health  of  Mr.  Perdicaris  is  morel 
1  reassuring.  The  despatch  adds,  after  I 
announcing  the  dismissal  of  the  Governorl 
of  Tangier  and  the  appointment  I 
of  his  successor,  that  in  regard  to  Raisuli’s  I 
other  demands  considerable  further  negotia- 1 
tions  between  the  Moorish  Government  and  I 
Raisuli  will  be  necessary.  There  is  no  I 
I  likelihood  of,  the  speedy  release  of  the| 
I  captives. 


THE  ABYSSIXIAX  EXTERPRISE. 

The  Other  Side.  ^  ^ 

To  THE  EniTon  01  The  Sux— ii>;  Of  late 
the  attempt  ha  <  been  made  to  boom  Abys¬ 
sinia  as  a  new  field  for  .American  goods  and 
manufat'tures.  and  to  picture  Menelik  as  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  rulers,  anxious  to 
enter  into  diiect  couuuunication  with  the 
Great  Power  of  the  New  World. 

Now,  let  Its  have  a  few  facts  on  the  subject. 
The  only  navigable  seaport  bj'  which  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Abyssinia  can  be  reached  is  Djibuti, 
on  the  coast  of  Fi'euoh  SomalilaDd,  from 
where  also  a  railroad  is  ninning  via  Dira 
Dana  to  Harrar. 

Abyssinia  does  not  yet  belong  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  postal  union,  notwithstanding  that 
Menelik’s  Premier,  Iln.  tried  hard  last  spring 
while  he  was  visiting  his  native  country, 
Switzerland,  to  have  Abyssinia  admitted 
to  I'Union  Postale  Universelle  nt  Berne. 

The  money  of  the  country  is  the  Maria 
Thereslan  thaler,  a  silver  coin  worth  about 
30  cents  ill  times  of  pence,  but  of  fiuctu.ant 
value  when  tho  subordinate  unruly  tribes 
are  warring  on  each  other,  which  happens 
with  a  regularity  only  equalled  by  some  fa¬ 
mous  South  American  republics. 

So  far  the  present  Negus  has  been  able  to 
subdue  the  not  rarely  rebellious  tribes,  but 
he  is  in  his  sixtieth  year,  and  Avhile  of  robust 
body,  not  in  robust  health,  his  government 
being  absolute  and  despotic.  According  to 
his  whim,  Menelik  can,  and  does,  make  and 
break  treaties  with  nations,  and  contracts 
with  fweign  commercial-societies:  ho  is  cun¬ 
ning  and  loxy  and  has  been  In  the  habit  of 
playing  in  political;  and  commercial  affairs 
oiie  nationalitj*  against  the  other. 

The  first  missionary  who  tried  to  convert  fclie 
King  of  Kings  to  European  iqeas  was  Prince 
Henri,  the  black  sheep  of  tho  Orleans  family, 
who,  after  the  Boulevards  of  Paris  had  be- 
.  come  too  hot  for  him,  crossed  the  Red  Sea, 

J  but  in  a  different  direction  than  the  old  Is- 
I  raelltes.  He  was  supported  by  a  company 
k  of  French  tradespeople. 

The  Dual  AUiunee,  however,  already  ex¬ 
isting,  Henri  hud  to  divide  tJie  first  .mis¬ 
sionary)  mortgage  on  the  Negus  with  the 
Russian,  Dcontlev.  These  par  nobili  fratres 
for  a  while  busied  themselves  with  throwing 
bouquets  at  the  seemin^y  unsophisticated 
I  dark-skinned  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  for  which 
I  they  Mere  promised  some  valuable  con'^es- 
I  sions.  Socn,  however,  the  heads  of  the  dual 
I  allies  commenced  to  swell  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  were  urgently  requested  to 
look  for  home  and  mother.  Thus  the  modern 
.\fricaR  JEneid  camo  to  an  untimely  end. 
while  the  most  valuable  concessions  fizzled 
I  out. 

Then,  after  a  short  breathing  spell,  Cicco 
li  Colli,  the  Italian,  got  his  work  in.  Cicco 
I  dl  Cola,  like  Dr.  IVood,  was  an  srmv  surgeon. 


but  unJike  his  American  ooUoafiriiP,  had  turned  1 

into  n  diplomat;  1o  him  the  Xprus  cr::rtpd 
trade  and  mining  concessions  of  no  little  I 
Importance.  j 

As  we  have  seen  m  the  Transvaal,  there  I 
exists  a  stronir  affinity  between  ihe  Anslo-  I 
Saxons  and  anriferous  terrlforj’  Great  Brit-  I 
uin,  huviiiff  firsr  encouraged  Italy  to  take  the  f 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  stepped  in  with  a  ! 
bluff,  nnd  by  offering  valuable  presents  where  i 
the  dual  allhs  hud  given  only  cheap  trash  f 
froii'  the  Bon  Marche,  the  British  thus  se-  ■ 
erred  for  themselves  privileges  which  prom¬ 
ised  ii  substantial  profit. 

O’rmnny.  however,  which  always  has  a  | 
keen  eve  on  darkest  Africa  whenever  there  I 
is  a  chance  of  making  money,  has  not  yet  con-  I 
sidered  it  worth  while  to  open  n  commercial  f 
agency,  much  less  to  send  a  diplomatic  ' 
representative  to  Abyssinia;  her  reticent  ] 
attitude  spenking  volumes  for  h^r  pnidepee.  I 
The  Abyssinians  are  n  nomadio  race.  The  1 
principal  tribes  are  of  Uodsham.  Shoa.  Dshiin-  I 
ma,  Kaffa  and  Wolto.  the  chiefs  of  which  are  I 
dependent  on  the  Xegus.  who  rules  them  f 
with  a  mailed  fist  when  be  is  able  to  do  so.  I 
Two  years  ago,  while  MeneiJk  was  seriously  I 
,J,  the  tribes  became  rebellious,  even  Ras  I 
Mnkonnen.  his  own  cousin  and  heir  presump-  I 
tive,  being  charged  with  complicity  in  the  I 

filot.  It  took  all  the  cunning  nnd  not  a  f 
ew  heads  of  the  unruly  tribes  to  restore  order  ' 
when  Mertelik  got  well  again.  , 

The  residence  is  .Addis  .Alum  and  the  capi-  | 
tal  Addis  Abbabn.  with  about  CO.OOO  settled, 
and  a  floating  population  of  somewhat  less. 
Harrar  is  the  next  city  of  importance:  the  ! 
rest  do  not  count,  as  they  virtually  cannot  be 
called  permanent  settlements  on  account  of  I 
the  nomadic  character  of  the  people.  I 

Nominally  the  Abyssinians  are  Coptic  | 
Christians:  if  their  treatment  of  the  Italian 
prisoners  is  any  criterion  for  their  religion 
and  culture,  they  are  better  Copts  than  Chris-  I 
tians.  I 

A  written  code  of  law  doesnot  exist;  justice 
being  dealt.  In  traditional  and  patriarchical 
fashion.  Woe  to  the  man  who  displeases  the 
Necus! 

The  prinetpa!  impqrts  are  cotton,  silk  and 
woollen  nmnufnctiires  nnd  arms;  the  ex¬ 
ports,  eoffee.  gold,  ivory  nnd  skins. 

So  far.  Mr.  Skinner  nnd  Mr.  Ellis  are  the 
only  Americans  who  have  officially  visited 
Abvssinln.  They  were  guests  of  the  Negus, 
were  shown  all  that  the  dusky  monarch 
wanted  them  to  see,  who  had  prescribed  the 
rotite  these  envoys  had  to  take,  and  he*ern- 
cipuslv  disralased  them  with  a  small  menagerie 
and  a  liig  decoration  as  farewell  presents.  It  ' 
Is  but  human  that  they  give  unlimited  praise 
for  what  they  wete  permitted  to  see  and  the 
cordiul  reception  they  received. 

it,  however,  is  not  unlikely  that  now,  since 
the  Americans  have  returned  to  their  lares 
and  penntes,  the  cunning  Negus  is  using  the 
screws  on  the  British  envoy  to  squeeze  a  big 
sum  out  of  tlie  Britishers'  p.ocketR  for  re¬ 
vocable  concessions,  already  granted,  by 
threatening  that  his  Majesty  has  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  the  unselflsii  childlike  Ameri¬ 
cans  supplant  the  British,  ill  case  the  latter 
do  not  “pony  up.” 

On  the  other  hand,  .should  the  .Americans 
really  attempt  to  become  m.aster.'t  of  the 
situation  in  Abys-sinia  the  British,  who  control 
the  only  railroad  from  D.iibuti  into  the  in¬ 
terior,  may  be  compelled  to  use  Standard 
Oil  methods  to  keep  their  tranaatiaiitic  cousins 
from  competing  with  them. 

l.et  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  rom- 
morcinl  and  indu.strhil  affairs  at  home  study 
the  refiulrements  of  the  Abyssinian  market 
first,  before  we  boom  Abyssinia  ns  the  pnr- 
I  aclisc  for  the  over-products  of  our  various 
I  infant  industries. 

J  .Such  n  study  takes  time  before  a  thorough 
I  knowledge  of  matters  and  men  can  be  arrived 
I  at  and  an  unbiassed  opinion  can  be  formed. 

I  Who  is  going  to  send  a  capable  man  to  do 
I  such  preparatory  work  and  pnvhis  expenses. 

and  where  Is  the  man  to  do  such  work  effi- 
I  ciently? 

I  For  the  present,  I  advise  "honds  off”  in 
I  matters  .Aby.ssinian.  W.  K.  Maxtivs. 
New  Voitjc,  Jan.  7. 


SKINNER  AND  THE  NEGUS 


I  Consul  General  Couldn’t  Get  Cof¬ 
fee  Seeds  and  Zebras. 


HE  LEFT  ORDERS  FOR  BOTH 


I  His  Mission  Was  a  Great  Success  in 
Other  Respects— Report  to  State 
.V  fl  Department. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
WASHINGTON.  Feb.  21.— Robert  P.  Skin¬ 
ner.  I'nited  Slates  Consul  General  at  ilar- 
telHes,  who  was  sent  by  this  Government 
[__pu  a  special  mission  to  Abvssinia  last  No- 


\  ember  for  ih^  purpo.se.'’  of  negotiating  a  i 
trade  treaty  with  the  Negus  Meiielik.  luid  | 
gathering  information  respecting  the  c 
merclal  resources  of  that  country,  has  made  | 
a  brief  report  of  his  highly  successful  mis-  I 
I  sion  to  the  Department  of  Slate.  -As  n  re-  I 
I  iult  of  :\ir.  Skinner’s  efforts  direct  trade  I 
I  may  now  be  profitably  opened  up  with  a  I 
region  which  contains  a  population  of  some-  I 
I  thing  like  lO.OOO.tKK);  a  population,  loo,  I 
which  is  daily  increasing  it.s  purchasing  I 
power  and  its  wants.  In  his  report  to  Mr.  I 
Loomis,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  " 

I  Mr.  Skinner  says:  •  ,  I 

The  results  of  the  mission  confided  to  I 
me  of  safeguarding  a  vahtable  existing  I 
market  in  Ethiopia  and  increasing  it  by  I 
all  legitimate  means  may  be  summarized  I 
Ts  follows: 

■■  A  treaty  has  been  negotiated  with  the 
Emperor’s  Government  wliich,  if  accepta- 
I  ble.  will  secure  to  the  United  States  for 
all  time  the  privilege.^  of  the  most-fnvofed 
I  nation  In  Ethiopia,  and  at  the  same  time  | 

I  guarantee  to  our  citizens  and  to  our  met-  I 
chandise  (immunity  from  discrimination  in  I 
rates  upon  all  public  roads  and  lines  of  | 

I  communication  whatsoever. 

The  Invitation  to  participate  in  the  | 

j  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  has  been  r 
j.*’CPted<  and  the  preliminary  -  orders’  w*- 
given  during. my  visit  In  Addis-Ababa  for  I 
I  the  collection  of  material  necessary  for  a  | 

I  proper  exhibit.  The  Emperor  also 

j  pressed  his  intention  of  sending  to  the  I 

United  States  during  the  coming  Summer  I 
I  a  commission  of  distinguished  and  repre- 
I  sentative  men  to  take  charge  of’  the  ex- 
I  hlbit  at  St.  Louis,  and  to  e.xpand  the  copi- 
I  merclal  relations  of  the  empire,  if  possible. 

*  I  have'collected  a  vast  amount  of  trade  I 
I  information,  which  will  be  collated  and  duly  [ 

I  forwarded  to  the  department  as  a  separate  | 
[  commercial  report. 

“  Acting  on  behalf  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
j  partment,  I  have  secured  a  collectiort  of  I 
I  the  seeds  of  the  more  important  crops  pe-  I 
I  culiar  to  Ethiopia,  a  number  of  which  may  [ 
I  be  found  valuable  in  the  exploitation  of  I 
I  the  uncultivated  Western  lands  of  the  I 
I  United  States,  now  being  made  available  by  | 
I  the  extension  of  our  Irrigation  system. 

I  have  also  in  hand  material  for  a  report  I 
I  upon  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  em-  I 
I  ptre. 

I  “  The  Agricultural  Departnu-nt  ■ 

I  tlcularly  desirous  of  securing  a  collection  I 
I  of  wild  coffee  seeds  for  experimental  pur-  I 
I  poses.  These  could  not.  be  obtained  during  I 
I  my  visit,  but  have  been  ordered,  and  will  I 
I  be  ultimately  for\yarded.  Such  a  collection  I 
I  could  only  be  found  In  Kaffa,  a  remote  I 
I  province  of  the  country,  access  to  which  | 
I  Involves  a  long  and  expensive  journey. 

I  “  The  experts  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
I  ment  have  a  theory  that  the  degeneration  I 
I  of  the  modern  plantations  Is  due  to  the  I 
I  fact  that  coffee  culture  has  been  based  I 
I  upon  seed  originally  imported  from  Arabia,  I 
I  and  that  by  getting  back  to  the  wild  coffee  I 
I  plant,  the  habitat  of  which  is  the  Province  I 
j  of  Kaffa,  a  new  variety  may  be  created, 

I  the  value  of  which  will  be  incalculable. 

I  “My  endeavor  to  obtain  a  pair  of  large  1 
J  zebras  for  cross-breeding  purposes  was  also  I 
bin  vain.  These  animals  are  exceedingly  1 
^ave  and  difficult  to  eaptm-e  alive.  I  have  I 
■left  Instructions,  however,  in  regard  to  this  I 
I  matter,  and  trust  to  be  able  to  supply  two  I 
I  of  these  animals  some  time  in  the  future.  I 
I  “  In  addition  to  these  definite  results,  the  I 

Sresence  of  the  mission  In  Ethiopia  has  I 
ad  the  effect  of  turning  the  attention  of  I 
■  the  business  classes  of  tne  empire  toward  i 
I  the  United  States  as  a  probable  source  of  I 
I  supply  for  many  manufactured  articles  for  I 
I  wlilch  an  expanding  market  is  certain  to  T 
I  result  upon  the  completion  of  the  railway,  I 
land  as  a  probable  consuming  market  for  I 
Isiich  products  as  may  be  available  for  <  - 
iport." 

I  In  describing  the  military  honors  paid  to 
Ihlm  on  his  arrival  at  Addis-Ababa.  Mr. 

■  Skinner  says: 

I  "  Although  our  reception  at  Harrar  had  I 
Inot  been  devoid  of  military  pomp,  we  were  J 
lall  astonished  and  our  appreclatloif  of  the  I 
I  picturesque  gratified  by  this  first  glimpse  I 
lof  Ethiopian  troops  upon  a  ceremonial  ocqil-  1 
I  sion.  Arrayed  in  gorgeous  silks  and  satins,  f 
■  with  lion  and  leopard  skin  mantles,  gold 
land  sliver  plated  bucklers,  carrying  lances 
I  from  which  floated  the  national  colors. 

I  mounted  upon  spirited  horses,  they  galloped  I 
I  Into  formation,  the  very  order  of  which  wa.s  I 
Ian  apparent  dl.sorder.  shifting  like 
J  kaleidoscope  and  constituting  a  .scene  as  I 
I  itide.scribable  as  it  was  memorable.  I 

I  ■  .A  bund  of  shawm  players  heralded  our  I 
I  coming  with  weird  tnusU-  which  has  not  f 
I  chaugfed  since  the  fall  of  Jericho.” 


TWO  LIONS  FOR  ROOSEVELT 


FROM  MESELIK,  WHO  WILL  E\~  I 


‘yW\ 


I  •*®Al8oisignsaCommorclRlTr«?aly Between  1 

This  CoQntr>'  and  Ethiopia— Elephant 
Tusks  for  President  Rooievolt  and 
Decorations  for  Mr.  Bklnner's  Party.  | 
•SPfctal  Cable  Despaielt  la  Thb  Sun. 

Djieodti.  Somaliland,  Dec.  SI.— The  mie- 
I  sion  of  Robert  P.  Skinner,  American  Consul  I 
I  et  Marselllee,  to  Menelik,  Emperor  of  Ethi-  I 
I  opia,  has  succeeded  in  carrying  out  its  I 
I  principal  objects.  I 

Mr.  Skinner  has  negotiated  and  obtained  I 
the  Emperor’s  signatures  to  a  treaty  with 
I  the  Unitofl  States  providing  for  the  open-  I 
I  ing  of  friendly  and  commercial  relations  | 
I  between  the  two  countries. 

Menelik  has  accepted  an  invitation  for  j 
I  Ethiopia  to  participate  in  the  St.  Louis 
I  exposition.  He  requested  Mr.  Skinner  [ 
I  to  convey  to  President  Roosevelt  as  a  per-  i 
I  sonal  tribute  two  lions  and  a  pair  of  elephant  I 
I  tusks.  ' 

He  offered  to  each  member  of  the  t-j^-  • 

I  peuition  a  decoration,  the  acceptance  of  1 
I  which  is  held  in  abeyance  owing  to  the  I 
I  official  character  of  the  mission. 

MORE  LIONS  FROM  MENELIK. 

With  HJs  Blessing  for  Amerloans — Return  | 
Of  Hts  Chum,  W.  H.  Ellis. 

William  H.  Ellis,  who  recently  v^ited  I 
Emperor  Menelik  of  Abyssinia  and  spent  I 
three  months  in  the  country,  arrived  yes¬ 
terday  on  the  steamer  Majestic.  Mr.  Ellis  i 
was  enthusiastic  -over  the  possibilities  for  j 
this  country’s  trade  with  Abyssinia,  and  ' 
brought  word  that  Menelik  is  eager  to  greet  j 
Americans  In  his  country  and  to  establish 
commercial  relations  with  them.  Menelik, 
Mr.  Ellis  said,  understands  that  America,  ] 
unlike  some  of  the  other  nations,  is  not 
anxious  to  annex  territory,  and  his  willing-  I 
nesS  to  greet  citizens  of  this  country  is  in¬ 
creased  by  that  fact. 

Mr.  Ellis  brought  witli  him  three  letters  I 
from  Menelik;  on©  to  President  Roosevelt,  f 
one  to  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  a  third  I 
which 'is  addressed  to  Mr.  Ellis  for  the  f 
American  people.  The  last  is  headed  with  f 
Menelik’s  motto,  which  in  the  Apocalypse  is  I 
used  in  reference  to  Christ,  but  which  is  I 
said  by  a  tradition  to  have  been  the  legend  I 
on  a  seal  of  Solomon,  from  whom  and  the  I 
Queen  of  Sheba  Menelik  claims  descent.  | 
The  motto  is: 

“The  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah  hath  | 
conquered." 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Menelik  II.,  King  of  Kings,  Emperor  of  I 
Ethiopia,  to  William  H.  Ellis. 

Peace  be  with  you.  A.'?  in  love  and  friend-  L 
ship  you  have  come  from  far  America  to  I 
visit  me  and  my  kingdom;  nnd  how  earnestly  I 
you  have  told  me  how  all  nations  already  I 
live  in  love  nnd  peace,  and  Independence,  r 
which  I  agree.  And— of  the  greatness,  L 
grandness  and  pro-sperity  of  your  country,  I 
and  how  It  loves  Cnrlstianitv  and  indepen-  I 
dence— for  all  this  truth  I  nnd  all  mv  chiefs  I 
and  subjects  thank  you,  so  when  you  and  all  I 
Americans  come  to  visit  me  and  my  country.  I 
we  will  accept  you  in  love.  Our  aim  Is  one;  I 
1  Christianity  and  independence.  .And  now  " 

}  may  God  Meas  you  and  your  country  nnd 
I  bring  you  safe  in  health  nnd  pence  to  your 
'  homo;  also  .soon  return  you  to  me  and  my 
I  country 

1  Done  lit  Addis  Court.  .Abab.s.  this  the  7th 
'  fl7tht  day  of  November,  1806  (1003).  in  the 
}  year  of  our  salvation. 

Mr.  Ellis  said  that  his  visit  to  Emperor  I 
I  Menelik  had  nothing  whalever  to  do  with  [ 

I  that  of  Con-sul  General  Skinner,  either 
I  directly  or  indlieotly.  Mr.  Ellis  went,  he  I 
I  said,  to  carry  oul  personal  aims,  to  inves-  | 

I  tiga'e  the  poasibilitie-s  of  trade  with  the  I 
I  country  anti  commercial  possibilities  thete  j 
I  and,  as  an  American  citizen,  to  advocate  {| 

I  the  open  door  to  our  trade.  He  performed  [ 
i,  seme  sernces  fOT  the ’Abyssinian  Qovwm-  j 
!  monk  in  its  war  with  Italy,  and  be  went  to  I 


tjt;e  I  lie  Emperor  a(  t  he  latter’s  requeel 
He  tnade  the  trip  from  the  coast,  to  Aao-W- 
Ahaba.  the  capiiaJ  of  the  counlp'.  with  his 
nephew.  Carlos  ElUeoSteamsihis  secretary. 
Capt.  Benito  Sylvan,  who  is  also  an  aide- 
de^ainp  to  Menelik,  and  200  native  soldiers. 

On  the  day  of  his  arriva’,  Mr.  EUis  said, 
he  was  summoned  to  court  and  saw  the 
Emperor  alone.  Ko  found  the  ruler  alert 
and  intellieent,  but  without  much  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  United  States.  A  few  days 
later  a  monster  banquet  was  given  In  honor 
of  Mr.  Ellis,  at  which  the  Emperor,  his  chiefs 
and  about  7.000  natives  attended,  llie 
|!  natives  ate  raw  meat,  but  a  European 
|!  dinner,  consisting  of  broiled  birds,  beefst  eak, 
!j  a  numlicr  of  vegstablea  and  three  kinds  of 
wine,  was  served  to  the  guest  of  honor. 

After  dinner.  Mr.  Ellis  said,  the  King 
asked  him  if  he  wislied  to  be  introduced  to 
the  chiefs  and  they  were  all  presented. 

•  Then,  Mr.  Ellis  said,  he  was  asked  to  make 

1-  a  speech,  and  he  said: 

"Our  American  motto  is  ‘America  for 
Americana’ —Monroe  doctrine.  And  I  hope 
that  some  day  the  Abyssinian  motto  will  be 
I  'Africa  for  Africans’— Menelik  doctrine.  " 
There  was  great  cheering  at  that,  and  the 
King.  Mr.  Ellis  said,  made  him  repeat  the 
eentencps  again. 

Later  in  the  day  at  the  palace,  Mr.  Ellis 
said,  the  King  made  him  tell  who  were  the 
■ateet  men  that  ever  lived  in  America, 
'  what  they  had  done. 

■  told  him,”  said  Mrs.  Ellis,  "that  all  our 
■sidente  were  great  men,  but  that  there 
...  re  three  who  were  especially  distin¬ 
guished— Washington,  who  saved  the  coun¬ 
try  from  England;  Lincoln,  who  make  it 
free,  and  ^osevelt,  who  is  making  a  hoop 
around  It  to  keep  it." 

To  this,  Mr.  Ellis  said,  Menelik  made  this 
reply: 

“!■  admire  brave  men.  All  Kings  ought 
to  be  bravo  men,  for  a  country  has  to  have 
a  brave  leader  who  alwaj'S  has  to  fight 
lest  the  devil  shall  harm  his  subjects.  I 
admire  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  his  bravery." 

Mr.  Ellis  gave  the  Emperor  a  picture  of 
Roosevelt  at  San  Juan.  The  King  had 
heard  of  the  battle,  and  was  pleased  when 
lie  sdw  the  black  troops. 

“We  have  such  men,"  he  said,  "and  I'm 
glad  to  know  that  the  Afro-Americans 
ivere  brave  and  would  fight  for  their  coun- 
All  citizens  oi^ht  to  live  and  die  for 
their  country."” 

TheJ^pprortoldMr.  Ellisthathe  thought 
America  had  treated  the  African  better 
than  any  other  country.  He  said  that  he 
had  heard  of  Carnegie's  gifts  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  negroes,  andjhoped  that  God  would 
ble-HS  and  protect  such  a  man.  He  asked 
for  a  picture  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  Mr.  Ellis 
did  not  have  one  with  him. 

■riie  Emperor  tolH  Mr.  Elllis  tliat  the  great 
fight  in  the  life  of  every  country  was  for 
independence  and  that  Abyssinia  would 
always  be  independent.  He  said,  too,  that 
he  would  welcome  all  nations  to  his  country 
to  help  him  to  develop  and  Christianize  it. 
“Espetially;  you  Americans, "he  added,  “who 
were  born  independent." 

The  Emperor  presented  three  live  lions 
to  Mr.  Ellis,  one  for  himself  and  two  for 
prominent  citizens  of  this  country.  Mr. 
Ellis  was  told  that  they  would  surely  die 
if  brought  here  at  this  time  of  year,  so  they 
were  left  at  the  coast  and  will  be  sent  over 
in  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  told  that  the  Government 
had  been  criticized  for  sending  Consul 
Skinner  to  Menelik  on  a  man-o’-war  wi^  a 
squad  of  marines  as  escort. 

“It  was  the  only  thing  to  do,"  said  Mr. 
Ellis.  “It  would  nave  been  a  disgrace  to 
the  Government  and  would  have  resulted 
in  failure  of  the  purpose  of  the  expedition 
if  Mr.  Skinner  had  been  sent  otherwi-se. 
The  representatives  of  other  governments 
who  have  visited  Menelik  have  usually 
gone  witli  about  $20,000  wortli  of  presents, 
a  military  escort  of  from  100  to  150  and  some¬ 
times  a  brass  band.  That  has  been  tlie 
custom  in  Abj^ssinia  since  the  time  of 
Solomon." 

Abyssinia  presents  a  great  opening  for 
American  trade  and  capit^,  Mr.  Kiiis  thinks. 

“In  the  first  place,'*  he  said,  “there  are 
20,000,000  of  independent  p^ple  with  whom 
we  have  never  done  any  business.  Tliey 
are  crude  people,  who  have  only  muscle 
and  money  or  its  equivalent.  The  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Russia,  England  and  France  are  all 
represented  there,  and  within  a  few  months 
Germany  will  have  an  expedition  going  to 
Menelik’a  court." 

Mr.  EUis  heard  yesterday  afterrw 


Consul  Banner  had  reaped  Me"elik  1 

that  the  treaty  with  Menelik  had  been 

from  to  - 

000  in  trade  to  this  country  inj*® 
five  years."  he  said,  “and  will  open  a  I 

field^for  bright,  energetic  young  roen.  I 
The  country  is  healthy  and  is  the  Switr^r-  j 
land  of  Africa.  The 

is  7  500  feet  above  the  sea  and  the  ther  1 
morn^r  registers  about  80  by  day  and 
I;  nteht-  The  soil  w  the  richest  on  earth. 

It  has"been  found  by  “’^5  [ 

American  cotton  nrows  as  well  there  a.s  it  I 
does  in  the  delta  of  the  Missiesippl,  and  the  I 
climate  is  adapted  to  the  raismc  of  every-  I 
thing  that  grows  in  the  torrid  zone.  1 
also  consider  it  the  richest  mineral  country 
in  the  world.  There  are  gold  and  silver.  1 
rubie.s  and  some  diamonds,  as  well  as  ■ 
graphite  and  hard  coal  in  large  quantities  I 
not  two  clays'  iournev  from  the  capital.  1 
Mr.  ElHs  brought  three  A.byssinian  flaps! 
that  are  said  to  be  the  first  that  have  P''erl 
been  taken  out  of  the  country,  flags  1 

are  formed  of  stripes  of  red.  yellow  anai 
green.  A  permit  to  take  them  from  t.iei 
country  was  issued  by  Menelik  himself,! 
ivho  gave  them  to  Mr.  Ellis^ _ ■ 

THE  CHINESE  MURDERS 

The  Causes  of  the  Feeling  Against  | 
Missionaries  Thoughtfully  Consid¬ 
ered  by  a  Friend  of  Missions 
To  the  EiUtnr  of  Public  Ledger:  'h<nr,Vf 

The  tragedy  at  Llenchow  should  direct  the  I 
serious  attention  of  thouehlful  people  to  cer-  | 
tain  phases  of  the  missionary  question,  which, 
both  as  citizens  and  Christians,  we  have  too  | 
long  treated  with  Indllterence. 

In  this  case,  two  young  people  without  i 
perlencc  or  careful  ijistvuction,  and  totally  un-  | 
ocqualnlecl  with  the  customs  of  the  people, 
were  sent  out  to  an  Interior  Chinese  town,  | 
and.  after  being  subjected  to  unspeakable  tor¬ 
ture,  were  murdered.  The  older  members, 
an.i  apparently  the  ones  most  in  control,  if  con-  I 
trol  existed,  had  nrevlously  nearly  lost  their  I 
lives,  and  had  had  warning.  If  warning  was  | 
needed,  as  to  the  ilnder-box  character  of 
Chinese  mob. 

In  one  of  the  missionary  buildings  was  i 
skeleton,  and  doubtless  anatomical  charts  for  I 
the  instruction  of  pupils.  One  of  the  mis-  I 
slonaries  was  a  woman  doctor,  who  appears  to  I 
have  been  unfamiliar  with,  or  careless  of,  | 
Chinese  customs.  Accounts  differ  as 
Immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak.  In  one.  It  I 
was  stated  that  one  of  the  women  mission-  I 
dries  seized  an  Idol  in  a  religious  procession,  [ 

In  another,  that  a  missionary  complained  of  the  | 
noise  of  a  theatre  or  temple  Interfering  > 
the  hospital  work,  and  claimed  that  this  I 
building  encroached  upon  their  ground,  and  I 
then,  without  any  complaint  to  the  proper  I 
authorities,  raided  the  Chinese  temple  and  | 
seized  certain  sacred  Implements. 

The  usual  results  follow:  riot,  bloodshed,  gun-  I 
boats  ordered  to  the  scene  and  the  Chinese  I 
auUiorltles,  In  fear  of  punitive  demands,  dl-  I 
rect  dire  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  I 
Chinese  rioters. 

The  lame  excuse  of  the  secretary  of  the  I 
board  that  the  Chinese  were  exasperated  by  I 
the  "exclusion"  laws  of  America,  laws  which  I 
had  been  in  existence  for  years,  and  which  | 
actually  now  are  being  less  rigidly  enforced, 
so  palpably  an  afterthought  as  not  to  d 
serve  serious  consideration,  particularly  as  It  | 

Is  directly  opposed  to  the  reports  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  themselves.  No  thorough  invest!-  | 
gallon  by  disinterested  persons  or  mudifica- 
ilon  of  methods  is  suggested  by  the  home  |j 
board,  nor  Is  any  such  Investigation  or  modifl- 
I'ailon  e.xpecied. 

In  place  of  this  the  home  hoard  sends  circu¬ 
lar  letters,  and  suggests  memorial  services,  and  I 
other  equally  Innocent  and  Immature  young  I 
people  under  emotional  excitement  and  sub- 
Jei’t  to  the  subtle  flattery  of  prominence  and  I 
adulation,  as  against  the  humdrum  and  ob-  | 
acute  duties  of  everyday  life.  If  not  Induced, 
arc  at  least  permitted  to  follow  In  these  un-  1 
liiriunnle  young  people's  footsteps  with  pos- 1 
sibly  similar  results.  " 

An  Abuse  of  Trcatie.s, 

Lot  US  briefly  consider  our  position.  A  i 
body  of  oltlrens  of  one  country,  under  so-called  I 
••treaties”  with  another,  claim  the  right  to  I 
live,  purchase  land  and  establish  permanent 
organizations  in  another  country,  not  for  the  | 
jmrposejj^trade,  by  which  all  parties  partlci- 


intihg  are  but  lor 

purpuse  of  overthrowing  certain  religlt* 
principles  and  establishing  others  in  th)' 
stead.  It  Is  a  burlesque  on  the  word  to  ca; 
these  so-called  agreements  '■treaties”:  they  an 
made  under  duress  and  at  the  point  of  th{ 
bayonet.  In  addition,  the  members  of  these  or->1 
ganizatlons  refuse  to  become  citizens  of  the 
Government  under  which  they  live,  and.  to  say 
the  lea^t,  are  under  very  loose,  If  any,  con¬ 
trol  by  the  officials  representing  the  home 
Government.  They  are  practically  neither  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Government  of  the  country 
from  which  they  come  nor  to  the  Government 
of  the  country  to  which  they  go. 

Subject  to  No  Government. 

When  a  missionary  wants  protection  or  Im¬ 
munity  from  the  laws  of  the  country  In  which 
he  llvps,  he  is  an  American  citizen;  when  he 
Is  subjected  to  criticism  at  home,  he  la  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  If  they  claim  to  have  suffered  any 
wrong,  or  have  been  deprived  of  any  right, 
they  demand  the  aid  of  our  gunboats  or  be- 
I  siege  the  Foreign  Office  at  Washington  with 
'  appeals  for  protection  and  reparation.  Says 
Arnold  White,  your  able  correepondent.  In  a 
letter  published  In  the  Public  Ledger  July  30. 
1900; 

"Most  missionaries  declare  that  they  only 
ask  for  the  protection  which  every  citizen  in  a 
foreign  land  is  entitled  to  receive  from  his 
Government;  but  the  plea  is  specious,  because 
a  missionary  does  not  behave  as  ordinary 
citizens.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  effects  of  the  propaganda  In 
such  a  land  as  China  are  not  so  antagonistic 
to  public  order  and  to  the  welfare  of 
friendly  Government,  that  they  have  forfeited 
their  legal  right  to  any  show  of  physical  sup¬ 
port  from  their  own  authorities.” 

Indeed,  the  view  here  suggested  follows  the 
practice  of  our  Gov.wnment  when,  some  months 
ago,  certain  Mormon  missionaries,  who  were 
American  citizens,  were  subjected  to  indigni¬ 
ties  in  Germany.  The  German  Government 
refused  protection  and  practically  compelled 
their  departure,  and  our  own  Government 
quietly  acquiesced. 

HoasonttbI?Tpi?Sf*bTsTlions. 

The  Chinese  Government  after  the  massacre 
at  Tientsin  made  most  remarkable  propositions 
for  the  settlement  of  this  question,  so  as  to 
protect  both  the  missionaries  in  their  rights 
and  at  the  same  time  not  outrage  the  religious 
views  and  customs  of  their  own  people*.  These 
proposals  have  been  Ignored.  That  missionary 
establishments  should  be  subject  to  Inspection 
by  Chinese  officials;  that  missionaries  should 
obey  lb-,  laws  of  the  countries  where  they  live; 
that  women  should  not  conduct  themseh’es  so 
as  to  shock  the  moral  sense  of  the  community 
where  they  re.side;  that  all  foreigners  con¬ 
ducting  religious  or  benevolent  work  should 
mainly  rely  upon  the  support  of  the  com¬ 
munity  or  Individuals  benefited— these  are  some 
of  the  simple  rules  which  the  average  man 
believes  both  reasonable  and  proper.  Indeed 
we  cannot  expect  the  Chinese  to  have  faith 
in  the  conversion  of  a  man  who  as  a  heathen 
is  willing  to  support  his  priests  and  bis  temple, 
but  as  a  Christian  will  do  neither. 

It  is  true  that  after  the  slow  progress  of 
missions,  when  limited  to  oral  preaching,  hos¬ 
pitals  were  Introduced,  and  that  these  efforts 
have  produced  good  results.  it  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  with  the  millions  of  money 
spent  and  lives  sacrificed  some  results  should 
not  follow.  Here,  however,  when  a  hospital  Is 
founded  under  religious  auspices,  care  Is  tak»n 
not  to  uee  it  for  proselytizing  purposes;  such  an 
attempt  would  speedily  destroy  Its  iisjefulness. 
Difficulties  of  this  kind  can  be  readily  over¬ 
come,  and  the  usefulness  of  these  and  similar 
Institutions  increased  by  appointing  prominent 
Chinese  on  the  hospital  or  other  boards  or 
mainly  directing  efforts  to  Instruct  Chinese 
I  doctors  In  medical  science. 

The  Golden  Unle. 

■Vl'hat  objections  can  be  urged  to  the  conduct 
above  suggested,  that  will  conciliate  and  not 
antagonize  the  people  we  propose  to  converf» 

As  Americans  we  would  only  expect  these 
views  on  the  part  of  foreigners  coming  here 
but  would  also  anticipate  that,  desiring  to  get 
in  close  touch  and  thereby  Increase  their  influ¬ 
ence  with  our  people,  they  would  ultimately 
assume  tlio  obligations  and  duties  of  citizen¬ 
ship. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  present  condition  can¬ 
not  continue.  Either  American  citizens, whether 
missionaries  or  not.  must  obey  ihe  "Golden 
Rule"  taught  by  both  Christ  and  Confucius,  or 
further  riots  will  occur,  our  foreign  trade  will 
be  hampered  l>y  boycotts,  and  exasperated  and 
antagonistic  feelings  will  be  permanently  en¬ 
gendered  In  the  Chinese  people. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  EVANGELICAT 
CHURCH.  ! 


CONQUEST  BY  CONSULATE. 

The  Euglieh  Foreign  Office,  remarks 
ihe  Qlobe,  will  nol  be  unobservant,  it 
iiHj  be  safely  asrumad,  of  M.  Hairo- 
tftux’s  inellrodB  of  gaining  influence  for 
France  in  China.  That  able  Minister 
did  not  intend,  it  was  clear,  to  allow 
lie  treaty  riglsle  he  lately  obtained 
7om  Peking  to  lie  idle.  He  asked  the 
Budget  Commiitfe  of  the  Chamber,  for 
a  large  augnientalion  of  the  diploroaiie 
vote,  to  enable  him  to  eelablUir  addi¬ 
tional  coneulales  in  Southern  Cldna. 
During  the  last  twelve  months,  tlie 
Quai  d’Orsay  has  proceeded  on  much 
,lie  same  lines  in  Siam,  wlrere  tlie 
aueinesfl  oi  manufacturing  “French 
lubjeots”  out  of  native  materials  goes  on 
•rily.  Indeed,  so  satisfiiotory  is  the 
)rogre6S  already  accomplished  tlsat  the 
EilajetU  gravely  proposed  a  day  or  two 
rack  to  take  a  plebiscite  in  Siam  as  to 
sbether  France  or  England  should  lake 
uver  the  country.  The  new  oonsulnles 
11  Southern  China  will,  no  doubt,  play 
ulo  the  hands  of  these  older  ones,  ainl 
ice  vena,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
Trenoli  influence  and  commerce.  Hap» 
lily,  “conquest  by  consulate”  is  a  game 
t  which  England  has  shown  no  little 
kill  in  times  past,  and  it  would  not 
urprise  Us  were  Lor^l  Salisbury  to 
over-trump  M.  Hanola'ux’s  cards,  gooil 
though  they  be.  The  struggle  between 
the  two  Powers  has  assumed  quite  a 
diff'-rent  oharaoler  from  what  it  had 
when  the  Scott-Pavie  Commission  was 
appointed.  At  that  time,  territorial 
grabbing  was  the  central  issue,  but  the 
appearance  of  British  detachments  on 
the  Upper  Mekong  gave  M.  Hauutaux 
warning  that  France  must  curb 


er  covetousness.  ^Sagaciously  reeognis- 

ng  the  logic  of  oiroumstanoes,  tlie 
Quai  d’Orsay  now  concentrates  its 
energies  on  a  strenuous  endeavour  to 
ivert  the  trade  of  Yunnan  and  Boutliern 
Oliina  from  its  ancient  outlets  and  bring 
own  the  whole  volume  to  Tonkin. I 
Hence  these  new  consulates,  which,  so 
to  say,  will  constitute  both  dams  and 
flood  gates.  Fortunately  England  has 
an  excellent  position  at  where 

an  able  vice-oonsul^lready  looks  after 
tier  poiilicai  and  bominerelal  Interests. 
But  this  advanced  coign  of  vantage 
quires  to  be  so  str.engtSsened  by  sup¬ 
plementary  consulates  as  to  meet,  the 
Frenoh  diplomatic  campaign  at  every 
point  right  up  to  ihe  Oiiinese  frontier. 

//'  f'.i.sr/fQ  7V>  v.\y 

PowersFliht  'Venezuela?— Ue- 
turn  of  Our  Sceret  .>11lUar.vCoininisslou. 
Washington,  Oct.  13.— Capt.  Chauucey  B 
Humphrey  of  tlie  Third  Infantry  and  First 
Lieut.  Ernest  Van  D.  Murphy  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Infantry  arrived  in  Washington 
this  afternoon  from  Venezuela  and  I  lie 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  lliey  hntl  been 
engaged  on  an  iinportant  military  mission. 
Thfly  went  directly  from  the  railroarl  slalion 
to  Ihe  Division  of  Military  Information, 
the  secret  service  branch  of  ilie  War  De¬ 
partment,  and  submitted  oral  rejiort.s. 
Afterward  they  went  to  a  hotel,  but  re- 
PWted  efforts  to  see  them  tliere  and  at  other 
flflcew  proved  unavailine. 


preserving  a  discree'  silenre  oon- 
vcrning  tlie  nuiuiv  an«l  significant'e  of  die 
miMon  iiui  listed  to  Capt.  Humnhrey 
and  Lieiit  Murphy,  ofRcials  wlioure  familiar 
given  to  ilu-m  admit 
ma  c  Uie  mission  was  exceedingly  iniporianl . 

1  maintain>-d  it  was  U 

*he  twooflicers  wereaccredilPd  1 
to  the  United  .States  Legation  at  (’aracas  ) 
as  mihtni-y  attaches,  but  this  whs  done  j 
them  an  official  status  and  1 
peiimt  .them  thereby  belter  to  perform  the 
"  which  they  liad  been  intrusted.  ii 

Venezuela  in  June,  but  j 
spent  little  time  in  Caracas,  going  directly 
into  the  interior  of  tlie  country  and  making 
^he  matters  into 

"  4?.  had  been  directed  to  inquire. 

Allerwurd  they  went  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Manama,  where  they  spent  a  week  in  ob- 
lammg  information  which  the  Department 
was  very  anxious  to  secure.  While  there 
they  conferences  with  Major  Black  of 
ri  H  "  who  was  sent 

w  the  Isthmus  m  connection  with  the 
said  to  have 

watched  political  conditions  closely. 

were  the  military  authorities 
anything  being  known 
concerning  their  unusual  action  in  sending 
two  army  officers  to  the  Caracas  legation 
as  military  attaches  that  the  fact  of  their 
was  not  announced.  Nor  was 
the  btate  Department,  through  which  the 
api^intments  to  the  legation  staff  had  to  be 
made,  takeri  into  the  confidence  of  the  array 
administration.  These  and  other  things, 
show  bow  the  mission  of  Ca.pt.  Murphy  was 
at  the  War  Department. 

From  what  can  be  learned  here  the 
imssion  was  mainly  the  outcome  of  appre¬ 
hension.  based  on  {information,  that  the 
foreign  complicationfl  in  which  Venezuela 
became  involved  less  than  a  year  ago  were 
merely  the  forerunner  of  more  important 
complications  that  might  seriously  involve 
the  United  States. 

The  Panama  visit  was  merely  a  aide  issue, 
bom  probably  of  the  prospect  of  the  seces¬ 
sion  of  the  States  of  Panama  and  Cauca 
from  the  United  States  of  Colombia  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rejection  of  tlie  Canal  Treaty 
by  the  Colombian  Congress.  That  it  might 
under  certain  circumstances  be  regarded  as 
necessary  by  this  Government  to  build  the 
canal  without  Colombia’s  consent,  has  been 
admitted  as  a  possibility. 

Reports  which  have  been  coming  to  the 
Government  for  several  months  from  official 
sources  in  Venezuela  represent  that  the 
prospect  of  a  continuance  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  that  nation  and  European  Powers 
which  have  claims  against  it  are  by  no  means 
assured. 

In  fact  there  are  indications  that  there 
will  be  a  resumption  of  the  difficulties 
which  caused  Great  Britain.  Germany  and 
Italy  to  resort  toj|coercive  measures  in 
December  last. 

Word  has  been  received  here  that  the 
Spanish  Minister  has  withdrawn  from 
Caracas  in  a  huff  on  account  of  alleged  ill- 
treatment  in  connection  with  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Spain’s  claim  against  Venezuela. 

Information  has  come  to  this  Govern¬ 
ment.  also  within  the  past  forty-eight  hours, 
that  the  foreign  legations  at  Caracas  are 
greatly  excited  over  reports  that  President 
Castro  has  been  pocketing  part  of  the  30 
per  cent .  of  the  customs  receipts  of  the  ports 
of  Ia  Giiayra  and  Puerto  Cabello,  wnich. 
under  the  protocols  signed  in  WashinBlon 
this  year  by.H#^rC^.  Bowen,  the  ^ne- 
Traelan  peace  i^Ifh||■reRtta^y7m^<^cfte•ti^d- 
matic  representanve  of  foreign  nations, 
must  be  set  aside'monthly  until  such  time 
as  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  now  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  The  Hague,  directshowitshall be 
vided  among  Veneitiela’s national  creditors. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Claims  com¬ 
missions  in  Caracas  the  foreign  members 
of  them  were  unmercifully  cartooned  and 
attacked  in  Caracas  newspapers,  and  much 
feeling  was  aroused  in  the  foreign  con¬ 
tingent. 

It  is  true  that  the  Government  suppressed 
the  two  newspapers  which  were  the  chief 
offenders,  and  showed  the  requisite  official 
courtesy  to  the  foreign  Commissioners, 
but  the  suspicion  was  prevalent  that  the 
Venezuelan  authorities  secretly  approved 
the  course  of  the  anti-foreign  press. 

How  important  military  information 
conoeming  Venezuela  would  be  to  the 
United  States  if  there  is  to  be  a  resumption 
of  trouble  between  the  South  American 
republic  and  its  powerful  foreign  creditors 
is  very  apparent. 

Nearly  al^h^ime  Capt.  Humphrey  and 


from  Ciracas,  It  w  reolltod 
r®™  1  j  ^  should  Venezuela  repudiate 
to  pay  the  olalms  of  European 
®  more  serious  condition  would 
ensue  ti^  that  which  prevailed  when  Eng- 
lu"larpon.'  bloctadlne  Vea.- 

action  on  Venezuela’s  part  might 
be  construed  as  involving  the  nonor  and 
not  merely  the  pocket  books  of  foreign 
establishment  of  a 
O'oekAde  would  not  be  enough 
to  satisfy  national  honor. 


MlSSlOI 


issibn 


The  officers  of  the  societies  in  the  I 
United  States  and  Canada  conducting  I 
mission  work  in  China  met  in  this  city  f 
last  week,  and  took  informal  action  in  re- ! 
gard  to  their  work  in  that  Empire.  For 
complete  authority,  there  will  need  to  be  1 
confirmation  by  the  Boards  themselves.  I 
but  of  that  there  is  no  doubt,  and  we  may  | 
consider  that  we  have  an  accurate  out-  jpi 
line  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  and  thz^^"-^! 
it  will  meet  with  the  most  hearty  approvii'®”'' 
of  all  wc  arc  confident. 

The  action  is  given  somewhat  in  (lc-_ 
tail  elsewhere.  In  the  first  place  there  isl 
to  be  no  withdrawal.  Without  dimin-f 
ishing  in  any  degree  the  serious  loss  in-| 
curred,  there  is  no  word  of  discourage- 1 
ment  as  to  the  future,  but  every  confi-| 
dence  of  still  greater  advance  as  soon  as  I 


quiet  can  be  secured.  The  present  out¬ 
break  is  looked  upon  as  temporary  rather  I 
than  permanent  in  character,  and  as  I 
more  likely  to  open  new  doors  than  to  I 
close  old  ones.  Those  who  have  been  I 
compelled  to  flee  are  already  eager  to  re-  I 
turn,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  volun- 1 
leers  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  have  I 
fallen  at  their  posts.  [ 

The  second  point  covers  the  relation  I 
of  this  loss  to  the  question  of  govern- 1 
ment  protection  and  indemnity.  The  1 
conference  decided  to  ask  for  no  indem¬ 
nity,  but  if  called  upon  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  state  its  loss  to  confine  its  state¬ 
ment  to  the  actual  value  of  property  de-  I 
stroyed,  and  so  far  as  life  is  concerned, 
to  make  mention  only  of  such  lives  as 
leave  dependents  in  circumstances  of  des-  I 
titution.  There  is  no  demand  for  pun-  j 
ishment  of  offenders,  either  positive  or 
indirect,  while  at  the  same  time  the  I 
legitimate  and  just  claims  of  citizenship 
are  not  ignored,  but  all  placed  absolutely 
in  the  hands  of  the  civil  power. 

This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  The  mis¬ 
sionary,  so  far  as  he  is  a  missionary, 
should  commit  himself  unreservedly  to 
the  people  among  whom  he  goes.  He  I 
seeks  not  theirs,  but  them.  His  message  [ 
is  one  of  love,  and  not  of  strife.  If  they 
accept  him,  he  is  grateful.  If  they  do  j 
not,  he  should  have  no  desire  to  exercise 
any  compulsion,  or  seek  to  bring  any 
pressure  upon  them  other  than  that  of  his 
message.  The  missionary,  however,  is 
a  citizen  as  well  as  a  missionary,  and  even  [ 
if  he  desire  to  do  so,  he  cannot  divest 
himself  of  his  citizenship.  As  a  citizen 
he  represents  law.  Dishonored,  dis¬ 
graced  law  is  a  menace  to  all  social  or-  , 
der  and  a  travesty  on  Christianity.  I 
Christian  nations  owe  it  to  themselves  to 


see  thaMn^nrorced,  and  when  violated 
that  punishment  is  meted  out.  To  do  this, 

I  however,  is  the  part  of  the  nation,  not  of  I 
the  individual,  and  if  properly  done  it  is  I 
'  entirely  consistent  with  the  full  idea  of  I 
the  missionary  work.  We  can  give  no  I 
better  ilIu.stration  of  the  evil  which  re- 1 
suits  from  unwise  application  of  the  I 
principle  than  an  incident  recently  re- 1 
'  ceived  from  a  missionary  in  the  Levant.  I 

On  an  occasion  visiting  a  large  city  he  I 
met  some  merchants  from  a  place  which  I 
had  been  a  flourishing  mission  station.  I 
hut  where  the  work  had  declined  very 
nnicli.  The  men  were  enthusiastic  in  | 

I  their  praise  of  the  work  of  the  earlier 
missionaries,  and  seemed  well  informed 
on  mission  work  in  general.  After  a 
^  time  the  eldest,  a  white-haired  rnan, 

I  turned  and  abruptly  asked  the  mission¬ 
ary  whether  he  knew  the  cause  of  the  de- 
'  dine.  To  a  negative,  the  man  told  a 
story.  To  the  older  missionary,  v/ho  had 
won  the  hearts  of  all,  so  that  he  might 
almost  “have  turned  the  nation  to  the 
Gospel,”  had  succeeded  a  younger  man. 

I  of  somewhat  different  temperament.  His 
I  first  appearance  was  pleasing,  all  were 
attracted  to  him,  and  there  seemed  every 
prospect  of  his  success.  One  Sunday  he 
preached  a  sermon  on  forgiveness,  espe¬ 
cially  emphasizing  the  words  “  whoso¬ 
ever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek 
turn  to  him  the  other  also.”  So  different 
from  the  teaching  of  their  own  church,  it 
I  commended  itself  most  forcibly  to  them 
I  as  the  true  Christianity.  Not  long  after 
I  some  children  in  the  neighborhood,  in  a 
I  spirit  of  mischief,  threw  some  stones  at 
I  the  missionary’s  house,  and  broke  some 
panes  of  glass.  The  missionary  gave  : 
them  a  sharp  scolding,  and  then  went  to  I 
the  authorities  and  insisted  that  not  only  | 
must  the  damage  be  repaired  by  its  au¬ 
thors,  but  they  must  be  severely  pun¬ 
ished.  Then  the  townspeople  opened  I 
their  eyes.  “What  is  this?  We  have  I 
not  gone  so  far  as  to  smite  him  on  the  I 
cheek,  yet  he  is  for  smiting  all  around  1 
1  him !  He  is  no  better  than  we  are.  In- 
1  deed,  no  one  of  us  would  have  done  v/hat  I 
I  he  has  done.” 

From  that  moment,  said  the  old  man, 

I  their  interest  cooled.  Had  the  mission- 
I  ary  quietly  and  kindly  expostulated  with 
I  the  offenders,  or  made  a  friendly  appeal 
I  to  the  authorities  for  the  safety  of  his 
I  home,  he  would  have  met  with  a  hearty 
I  response.  His  hot-tempered,  vindictive 
assault  upon  the  offenders  aroused  their 
distrust  and  dislike.  Other  circum¬ 
stances,  a  disastrous  conflagration,  and 
I  certain  changes  incidental  to  the  political 
developments  of  the  country,  undoubted- 
I  ly  exerted  their  share  of  influence,  but 
I  these  men  were  convinced  that  the  initial 
I  step  in  decline  was  taken  by  that  mission¬ 
ary  on  that  occasion. 

The  situation  in  China  is  not  dissimilar. 
After  long  labor  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  turning  to  the  Gospel.  The  ad- 
I  vance  during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
almost  phenomenal.  Now  comes  a  great 


MISSIONARIES  AND  REPRISALS. 

BY  THE  SEV.  B.  H.  GRAVES, 

OP  TBE  ^CTHERN  BAPPIST  CoNVEN'HON. 

■  THE  ,3Sstifeir^critIcisms%^^'te1‘^eiiby,the  I 
■AmericaQ  navy  and  the  missionaries  in  China,  on  account 
■of  the  destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  lives  of  mission- 
■aries  through  Chinese  rioters.  One  would  almost  think 

■  that  the  less  acquainted  with  China  an  editor  is,  the  better 
Iqualified  he  feels  himself  to  be  to  give  advice.  I  do  not  be- 
llieve  that  any  blame  attaches  to  Minister  Den  by,  who  is  a 
I  most  efficient  officer  and  friendly  to  missionaries,  nor  to  j 
I  the  navy,  for,  whatever  their  personal  feelings  toward  the 
I  mission  work  may  be.  our  naval  officers  are  always  ready 

I  to  do  their  duty  in  protecting  the  lives  and  property  ofjl 
I  American  citizens.  Missionaries,  too,  have  counted  thej* 
I  cost  in  going  to  such  a  people  as  the  Chinese,  and  know! 

I  very  well  that  being  in  the  advance  wave  of  Western  in-l 
I  fluence,  they  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  anti-foreign  hos-1 
I  tility  of  the  ignorant  masses  of  the  Chinese.  ._ 

I  Some  papers  are  calling  for  reprisals,  and  a  telegram  isf  j 

I  published  saying  that  the  American  residents  of  Tientsin  ■ 
I  are  demanding  reprisals  on  China.  3y  reprisals  I  suppose 
I  they  mean  that  when  American  lives  are  lost  or  property 
I  in  the  interior  is  destroyed,  some  place  accessible  to  our  ] 
I  gunboats  should  be  seized  or  some  Chinese  property  cap-  | 

I  tured.  Even  if  some  missionaries  under  excitement  of  the  ' 

I  dastardly  murder  of  their  brethren  should  sign  such  a  de- 
I  mand,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  mis- 
I  sionaries  as  a  body. 

I  What  is  needed  is  local  punidliment.  Let  the  Chinese  . 
I  learn  that  “who  breaks,  pays.”  The  Chinese  Government 
I  is  under  a  great  strain  at  present,  and  those  best  acquain  ted 
I  with  the  facts  know  that,  owing  to  its  deep  humiliation 
I  from  the  late  war  with  Japan,  its  own  subjects  have  be- 
Icome  alienated.  The  riots  are  probably  as  much  anti- 
I  dynastic  as  anti-foreign  or  anti-Christian.  The  enemies  of  I 
I  the  Tartar  dynasty  are  anxious  to  have  the  present  Govern- 
Iment  involved  in  difficulties  with  foreign  nations.  By  at-  | 

■  tacking  missionaries  they  gratify  at  once  their  cowardly  ! 
I  instincts  of  injuring.the  weak  with  no  risk  to  themselves 
land  their  anti-dynastic  as  well  as  anti-foreign  and  anti- 
I  Christian  feelings. 

I  What  is  needed  is  local  coercion.  This  may  best  be  ac- 
I  complished  by  insisting  on  several  things  from  the  Chinese 
I  Government, 

1.  That  all  trials  for.the  destruction 'of  foreign  lives  and 


property  should  be  before  a  mixed  eowmission  composed 
of  Chinese  officials  sent  direct  from  Peking  and  the  diplo¬ 
matic  or  naval  representatives  of  the  nation  whose 
nationals  have  suffered.  This  is  a  just  demand;  forth© 
Chinese  officials  have  proved  themselves  so  full  of  duplicity  , 
and  anti-foreign  feeling  that  they  have  forfeited  all  claims  j 
to  be  trusted.  Witness  the  conduct  of  Chang  Chi  Tung  In 
the  case  of  the  Sung  Po  massacre.  Even  the  higher  j 
authorities  issue  proclamations  which  they  know  will  bs 
seen  by  foreigners,  whilethe7mayissueseereti?is6niC{ion«  j 
to  the  officials  of  a  very  different  tenor. 

2.  Indemnity  should  be  demanded  from  the  local  officials.  ' 
The  Chinese  way  of  dealing  with  an  official  whose  accounts  j 
are  short  is  to  deprive  him  of  rank,  but  retain  him  in  office 
for  a  stipulated  term  until  he  makes  up  the  deficiency.  Let 
an  official  understand  that  if  he  permits  an  aati  foreign 
riot  in  his  j  urisdietiou  he  immediately  forfeits  his  rank  and  | 
chance  for  promotion  until  he  pays  over  the  amount  suffi¬ 
cient  for  indemnity  for  loss  and  cost  of  investigation,  and  j 
he  will  be  slow  to  encourage  or  allow  riote,  as  so  many  I 
mandarins  do  now.  If  he  falls  to  make  the  reparation  j 

I  within  the  required  period,  let  him  be  degraded  and  be  for¬ 
ever  ineligible  for  office.  Where  the  people  of  a  town  know  ' 
that  they  themselves  must  pay  for  the  destruction  of  lives 
or  property  in  a  riot,  just  as  an  American  city  would  have  j 
to  do.  they  will  be  slow  to  permit  one.  But  when  the 
General  Government  pays  indemnity  the  villagers  or  peo-  j 
pie  of  a  town  or  city  are  none  the  worse  off,  and  do  not  feel  ; 
the  punishment. 

3.  Let  the  local  literati  who  are  proved  to  be  connected  i 
with  the  riot  be  at  once  degraded  and  forever  excluded 
from  attending  examinations.  The  gentry  or  literati  are 
usually  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  anti-foreign  diffi¬ 
culties.  They  represent  the  old  conservatism  and  are  much  I 
less  advanced  in  their  ideas  than  even  the  mandarins  who  | 
know  that  foreign  nations  have  some  power. 


A  life  of  nearly  forty  years  In  China  has  given  me  some~ 

acquaintance  with  the  Chinese,  and  I  feel  that  reprisals 
are  not  needed,  but  I  am  persuaded  could  create  much 
unnecessary  ill-feeling.  The  Chinese  are  very  clannish 
and  provincial  and  could  never  understand  the  justice  of  a 
policy  by  which  the  innocent  would  suffer  while  the  guilty 
would  escape.  They  have  seen  enough  of  this  under  their 
own  officials.  Let  the  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  on  those 
who  are  guilty  either  of  active  participation  or  blame 
worthy  negligence,  and  the  demands  of  justice  will  be  satis¬ 
fied. 

Missionaries  take  risks,  relying  on  God  for  protection  ; 
but  while  we  are  required  to  cake  passports  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  guarantees  our  safety,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
altogether.  lam  persuaded  that  general  reprisals  would 
workinjury  to  the  mission  cause. 

Blue  Mountain,  Miss. 


THE  ORDH  CHURCH  AGAIN. 

BY  THE  EEV.  HENRY  O.  DWIGHT, 

illSSIOKART  OF  THB  AifBBICAN  BOAUD. 


In  Ordd,  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  Greek  Protestant  Church 
has  been  suffering  for  three  years  from  the  fact  that  the 
Greeks  of  the  place  object  to  Protestant  services,  and 
Protestants  regard  religious  services  as  necessary  to  life. 
The  Turkish  authorities  have,  on  the  whole,  sided  with  the 
Greeks.  The  result  has  been  that  four  hundred  Protes¬ 
tants  have  been  Without  regular  religious  services,  and 
without  a  school  for  the  education  of  their  children  for 
full  three  years. 

Last  fall  the  British  Government  took  up  the  matter  of 
securing  to  the  Protestants  their  rights.  This  led  the 
Turkish  authorities  to  move.  The  Government  proposed 
to  the  Protestants  to  buy  of  them  the  large  house  in  which 
the  Protestants  had  wished  to  have  their  services  and  their 
school,  and  to  point  out  to  them  another  site  on  which  they 
might  build  both  church  and  school.  The  site  was  found, 
the  order  to  build  the  church  and  school  was  issued,  and 
during  four  months  the  work  of  construction  continued 
The  Protestants  were  happy.  Even  women  and  children 
joined  in  the  work  of  carrying  building  materials  to  the 
new  building. 

In  May  of  this  year  a  band  of  Greek  women  suddenly  de^ 
scended  upon  the  works  and  with  showers  of  stones  drove 
off  the  workmen.  They  then  stood  guard  over  the  place 
and  stoned  every  workman  who  dared  attempt  to  go  on 
with  the  building.  They  laid  wait  in  the  streets  for  the 
trains  of  pack  horses  bringing  stone  or  sand  or  lime,  and 
deftly  cut  the  ropes  so  as  to  drop  the  loads  in  the  streets. 
The  Turkish  police  did  not  interfere,  having  as  great  an 
awe  of  the  “new  woman”  as  Americans  could  desire.  The 
Greek  women,  with  their  skinny  arms  and  their  well-aimed 
stones,  remained  mistresses  of  the  situation.  Meanwhile 
the  Greek  priests,  who  had  devised  this  method  of  attack, 
chuckled,  and  rubbed  their  hands  with  delight. 

The  Protestants  appealed  to  the  Governor-General  of 
Trebizond  for  protection.  The  Governor-General  has  now 
rendered  his  decision  in  the  case.  It  is  a  monumental 
piece  of  official  absurdity.  The  Protestants  of  Ordtl  have 
now  been  notified  that  since  the  Greeks  do  not  like  them 
to  build  a  church,  they  must  stop  all  their  building  opera¬ 
tions.  Since  the  Greeks  are  excited  to  violence  by  their 
occupancy  of  the  new  site,  they  must  sell  it  and  find  an¬ 
other  site,  and  since  the  Greeks  do  not  like  Protestants  to 
live  in  the  same  region  with  them,  the  new  site  must  be 
outside  of  the  inhabited  regions  of  Ordd  in  the  fields. 

Of  course  no  one  can  think  of  accepting  this  insult  upon 
evangelical  Chinstianity.  There  are  no  Greeks  living  near 
the  place  where  the  Protestant  church  is  being  built,  and 
they  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter  at  all.  But 
the  Protestants  are  helpless  unless  foreign  powers  inter¬ 
vene  to  secure  them  against  molestation.  Three  years  they 
have  bravely  struggled  to  have  their  right  of  worship. 
Now,  heart-broken,  they  question  whether  it  is  not  best 
to  move  away  from  Ordff. 


The  Missionary  Question. 

Sir,— I  am  sure  that  the  well-meaning  peoj  le  who  supyly  missionaries 
with  funds  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  putting  the  frankly  heathen 
conceptinn  of  the  Empire  in  its  foreign  relations  so  clearly  and  concisely 
before  your  readers.  Of  course,  the  method  of  discussion  which  you  pro¬ 
pose,  that  of  leaving  the  morals  of  the  matter  out  of  the  conversation,  is  a  ■ 
convenient  one ;  you  will  not  expect  that  it  should  impress  me  as  being  I 
either  scientific  or  practical ;  my  feelings  not  unnaturally  are  like  those  of  | 

•  the  cabman  who  wasn’t  allowed  to  say  much,  but  made  up  for  that  by 
“  thinking  the  doose  of  a  lot.”  And  other  people  who  consider  that  as  | 
Christian  missions  were  historically  the  basis  of  our  empire,  so  they  are 
now  in  reality  its  principal  business,  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  me. 

There  are,  however,  even  within  the  narrow  limits  which  yon  prescribe  I 
one  or  two  points  on  which  a  variety  of  opinion  is  possible,  both  as  to  ' 
facts  and  as  to  principles.  I  am  always  put  upon  inquiry  when  facts  are 
paraded  as  “undoubted”;  the  use  of  the  term  so  often  means  that  the  ] 
writer  wishes  they  were,  and  knows  they  are  not.  Is  the  missionary  sub- 
ject  to  attacks  “  in  his  character  as  religious  teacher”?  Not  in  China  at 
any  rate,  where,  according  to  Lord  Salisbury,  people  care  as  little  about  I 
religion  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  perhaps  even  as  little  as  the  authorities  ' 
of-the  eminent  college  who  are  reported  to  have  set  down  a  Thug  not  on 
account  of  his  religious  belief,  nor  even  because  he  practised  his  art  upon 
the  passers-by,  but  because  in  so  doing  he  disturbed  the  staircase. 

And  then  as  to  your  fact  of  failure:  Christianity  has  certainly  not  been  ! 

“  in  contact  with  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  or  Mohammedanism  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years,”  for  the  reason  among  others  that  the  latter  religion  has  | 
not  been  in  existence  for  two-thirds  of  that  period  yet.  This,  however,  is 
a  detail;  the  fact  remains  that  whatever  the  effect  of  European  mis¬ 
sionaries  on  Orientals  may  have  been,  the  influence  of  Oriental  missionaries 
on  Europeans  is  at  any  rate  piatent.  ..In  spite  of  the  cold  water  which  I 
gentlemanly  persons — yes,  Sir,  I  mean  you,  if  you  compel  me  to  dot  my  i’s 
and  cross  my  t’s — sprinkle  with  such  assiduity  on  foreign  missions,  the  re-  I 
suits  are  far  from  inconsiderable  even  in  China,  where  there  are  26  native  ^ 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  connection  with  a  single  society. 

But  your  assumptions  of  principle  are  far  more  controvertible  even  than  | 
your  assumptions  of  fact.  I  was  almost  tempted  to  think  that  you  had 
employed  an  educated  member  of  some  other  nation  to  voice  your  views 
when  I  found  it  suggested  that  the  difficulty  of  the  missionaries’  task  was  a  I 
reason  for  its  abandonment.  We  do  not  argue  so  in  secular  matters,  either  I 
here  or  in  the  United  States.  You  will  have  your  work  cut  out  tch  pe'^uade 
Englishmen  to  abandon  that  to  which  they  have  set  their  hand  simply  I 
because  the  work  is  hard  or  even  dangerous.  Missionaries  and  their  | 
friends  must  be  permitted  the  national  feeling  of  not  knowing  when  they 
are  beaten. 

And  so  you  draw  your  inspiration  from  Leadenhall-street,  and  propose  I 
to  set  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  by  adopting  the  short  and  easy  me*’.ods  I 
of  “John  Company”  with  missionaries.  Is  it  practical,  Mr.  Editor?  Do  I 
you  not  think  that  another  Serampore  may  be  found  even  in  China?  Is  I 
it  prudent?  Do  you  consider  the  trader  who  has  formally  abandoned  his  I 
religion  (for  he  is  to  give  a  “  guarantee  that  he  is  engaged  op  commercial  or 
industrial  business  only”)  the  best  sort  of  trader  for  avoiding  difficulties  I 
with  the  indigenous  peoples?  African  experience  is  against  you.  Is  it  j 
possible?  Do  you  think  that  in  the  United  States  where  presidents  and  ! 
governors  and  ministers  (in  the  diplomatic  sense)  are  not  ashamed  to  stand  ] 
on  missionary  platforms  and  advocate  the  cause  you  propose  to  suppress,  i 
such  a  heathen  policy  as  you  suggest  would  secure  popular  acceptance  ? 

I  must  “leave  the  morals  of  the  matter  out  of  the  conversation”  or  I 
should  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  there  are  a  few  persons  even  in  this 
country  who  still  agree  with  the  late  and  present  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  j 
in  thinking  that  the  first  duty  of  Christians  is  to  make  others  Christians, ^d  I 
who  believe  that,  like  a  welldoiown  person,  we  are  as  a  nation  debtor  TOth  j 
to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians— don’t  you  think  me  rude  if  I  add,  both  | 
to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,^ 


The  St.  James’s  Gazette. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1900. 


THE  MISSIONARY  QUESTION. 


to  make  with  China.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  utilised  for  the 
^  purpose  of  reconsidering  the  whole  question  of  the  line  they  intend  to 

•  .....  _ _ T.  .’c  r.,.. 


Europe  and  America  have,  and  are  likely  to  enjoy  for  some  time,  an 
interval  in  which  to  think  over  the  nature  of  the  settlement  they  propose 


L 


I' .J  take  in  future  in  regard  to  the  irritating  missionary  question.  It  is  far  " 
from  being  an  easy  one  even  to  discuss.  Those  who  devote  themselves 


I 


N  legitimate  subjects  for  discussion,  and  which,  moreover,  must  be 
I  considered.  Whatever  else  the  missionary  may  b^  he  is  the 
|fcause  of  cons;tant  trouble  in  China.  We  shall  not  repeat  what  is  said 
Hof  him  by  the  official  and  commercial  representatives  of  Europe  in  the 


countries  tvhere  he  labours.  It  is  enough  to  note  the  undoubted  fact 
that  in  his  character  of  religious  teacher  he  is  subject  to  attadcs  which 
the  Government  of  his  native  country  is  bound  to  resent.  Resentment 
takes  the  form  of  expeditions,  of  killing,  and  of  conquest.  One  great 
European  Power  declares  openly  that  it  considers  its  missionaries  as 
agents  for  the  extension  of  its  political  influence.  France, 
which  chastises  its  own  clergy  with  scorpions,  and  will  not 
even  allow  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church  to  be  celebrated  in  its 


warships,  cynically  declines  to  treat  anti-clericalisro  as  “  an  article  of  F:jr 
export.”  Its  missionaries  are  confessedly  instruments  of  aggression,  m 


IWhat  France  says,  other  nations  do  without  saying  it,  and  the  Chinese 
have  good  ground  for  asserting  that  the  method  of  all  is  the  same — first 


I  the  missionary,  then  the  trader,  then  the  gunboat.  If  we  are  honestly 
j  desirous  of  peaceful  arrangement  with  China,  if  we  are  not  hypocritically 
rdesirous  of  providing  ourselves  with  an  excuse  for  conquest,  we  ought  in 
I  the  name  of  mere  common  sense  to  alter  our  methods.  Of  course,  jf 
Ibehind  our  profuse  declarations  of  disinterestedness  there  is  the  unavowed 
(but  effective  wish  to  retain  the  means  of  providing  an  excuse  for  conquest,  ^ 

Ithe  case  is  altered.  To  allow  a  handful,  say,  of  “  Salvation  Army  lasses  ” 
to  dance  and  tambourine  themselves  into  rape  and  murder 
in  the  interior  parts  of  China,  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  for  seizing  a 
I  good  few  coast  towns  would  be  a  somewhat  Macchiavellian  course^  but 
it  would  be  efifectual,  and  not  perhaps  more  essentially  dishonest  than  many 
things  habitually  done  in  politics  and  diplomacy  by  people  who  like  the 
late  Lord  Westbuiy  are  eminent  Christians.  We  will  for  the  moment 
I  treat  the  morals  of  the  matter  like  the  honour  of  Lady  Teazle,  and  leave 
I  them  out  of  the  conversation.  The  points  are:  Do  we  wish  to  have  a 
I  constant  means  of  providing  an  excuse  for  conquest  in  China?  And  if  we 
'  ere  sincere  in  saying  perpetually  that  we  do  not,  then  ought  we  not  to 
leniove  a  perpetual  provocation  to  violence? 

There  is  one  fact  which  we  shall  do  well  to  keep  in  mind,  and  it  is  this, 
that  an  experience  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  shows  that  Christianity 
makes  no  progress  when  brought  into  contact  with  Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
or  Mohammedanism.  It  is  not  only  that  European  missionaries  have 
foiled  to  convert  any  considerable  body  of  Orientals  since  they  began  in 
the  16th  century.  Hundreds  of  years  before  the  Portuguese  reached 
.Gon  Christianity  had  been  introduced  into  India.  But  it  made  no  way. 

Its  few  representatives  were  soaked  in  the  influences  of  the  surrounding 
paganism,  and  one  of  the  first  duties  imposed  on  the  Inquisition  by  its 
paternal  tenderness  for  the  souls  of  its  flock  was  to  correct  the  heresies 
oj^tiativ^Christiaii^mUy.  The  history  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  China, 


B 


the  futility  of  our  own  efforts  in  India,  and  the  triumphant  resistLice '6r 
the  Chinese  to  Christian  influences  in  the  United  States  and  in  Singapore, 
show  the  hopelessness  of  all  attempts  to  convert  that  race.  There  are 
other  aspects  of  the  matter  on  which  we  need  not  touch,  but  which  must 
be  present  to  the  mind  of  every  sensible  man  when  the  missionary  question 
in  China  is  discussed.  But  since  there  is  this  overpowering  antecedent 
improbability  of  success,  what  justification  is  there  for  allowing  men, 
women  and  children  to  run  tlie  aw^l  risks  of  missionary  work’in  China? 
\Ve  do  not  ask  the  many  Churches  of  the  Christian  world  to  give  up  all 
effort  to  cortvert  the  Chinese’.  Let  them  work  on  those  to  whom  they  can 
preach  to  safely  in  San  Francisco  and  Singapore. .  If  they  can  suqceed,  their 
pupils  will  carry  the  very  varying  forms  of  the  creed  back  to  their  oun 
country,  and  the  change  will  be  brought  about  in  a  natural  way.  If  they 
cannot  do  as  much  as  this  with  all  the  conditions  in  their  favour,  it  i* 
idle  to  hope  that  any  effect  will  be  produced  in  China  itself. 

Since,  however,  there  is  no  prospect  of  altering  the  mass  of  Chinese 
life,  which  has  varied  little,  if  at  all,  since  a  time  in  which  Christianity 
only  existed  as  implied  in  the  prophecies,  would  it  not  be  better  to  stop 
this  missionary  enterprise  altogether?  It  would  be  easy  to  do  so  if 
the  Powers  would  only  agree.  We  allow,  of  course,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  them  to  combine  for  the  purpose,  but  if  any  good 
is  to  be  done  a  public  opinion  must  be  formed,  and  one  can  only  try. 
As  for  the  method  it  is  easily  defined.  If  it  were  settled,  as  it  easily 
night  be  by  treaty,  that  no  European  was  allowed  to  enter  China  without 
passport,  and  that  none  should  be  issued  except  to  those  who  gave 
;uarantees  that  they  were  engaged  on  commercial  or  industrial  business 
[only,  the  trouble  would  cease  at  once.  If  any  missionary  were  to  persist 
pn  going  up  country,  the  Chinese  authorities  would  be  entitled  to  arrest 
^jm  and  bring  him  back  to  the  nearest  treaty  port.  Within  the  European 
reservations  the  missionaries  might  labour  freely,  and  if  they  could 
convert  the  natives  there  well  and  good.  In  that  case  the  religion  in  its 
diverse  forms  would  filter  into  China  quietly.  When  once  the  Chinese 
saw  that  the  missionary  was  no  longer  the  forerunner  of  foreign  inter¬ 
vention,  the  fear  and  dislike  which  he  inspires  would  die  out.  They  might 
and  would  continue  to  dislike  their  own  countrymen  who  had  departed 
from  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  their  fathers.  But  if  Christianity  can 
influence  the  intelligence,  and  the  character  of  Chinamen,  the  native  Church 
would  make  itself  a  place.  If  we  cannot  obtain  the  adherence  of  those 
Chinese  who  live  among  us,  and  who  see  the  many  superiorities  of 
Christianity,,  how  can  we  touch  those  outside  its  territorial  limits,  and 
what  good  can  come  of  standing  provocations? 


The  Citizens’  Library.  Colonial  Government:  An  Introduction  to  tne  Study 
of  Colonial  Institutions.  By  Paul  8.  Reinseh,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
In  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

In  a  very  interesting  Introduction  Professor  Reinsch  writes  of  the 
remarkable  change  which  has  taken  place  within  the  past  generation  in 
the  world’s  opinion  of  the  value  of  colonial  possessions.  It  seems  but 
I  yesterday  that  English  statesmen  were  all  “little  Englanders,’’ willing, 

I  waiting,  and  even  eager,  to  be  rid  of  the  colonial  possessions  and  de- 1 
I  pendencies  which  they  now  cherish  as  the  British  Empire.  In  France  I 
I  and  Germany  nearly  as  great  a  change  of  sentiment  has  grown  up  with- 1 
I  in  the  same  period  of  time;  and  in  the  United  States  the  same  people  f 
I  who  boasted  only  a  few  years  ago  of  the  splendid  isolation  of  this  coun- 1 
try  within  the  boundaries  of  its  continental  dominion  in  North  America  K 
are  now  boasting  as  loudly  of  our  recent  acquisitions  in  the  islands  of  | 
I  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  It  is  clear  that  this  change  results  from  f 
that  process  of  unconscious  cerebration  by  which,  not  only  individuals,  I 
I  but  commouities  and  nations,  and  at  length  the  human  race,  reach  con-  ] 

I  elusions  for  which  they  seek  afterwards  to  find  reasons,  though  not  al¬ 
ways  with  success.  Professor  Reinsch  does  not  attempt  to  trace  the  gen- 1 
[_Mis  of  this  world-sentiment;  he  does  better,  by  endeavoring  to  discoverl 


BERNE,  April  21*'  IQ02. 


Sir, 

We  have  the  honour  to  bring  to  your  knowledge  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Universal 
I  Peace  Congress  of  Glasgow,  with  reference  to  the  Action  of  Missionaries  and  Diplomatic  Pro¬ 
tection.  We  earnestly  hope  that  these  resolutions  may  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  each 
I  foreign  missionary  as  well  as  of  the  Missionary  Board,  in  the  most  effective  way. 

The  same  texts  have  been  sent  by  the  International  Bureau  of  Peace  to  a  large  number 
I  of  religious  periodicals  in  different  countries. 

Yours  faithfully 

On  beklf  of  tbe  International  Bureau  of  Peace, 

The  Honnrarv  Secretary: 

ELIE  DUCOMMUN. 


Missionaries  and  Diplomatic  Protection. 

M.  Novicow,  as  reporter  for  Commission  A  (Actualities),  said  they  had  had  before  them  a 
(series  of  resolutions,  proposed  by  the  corresponding  Commission  to  the  Paris  Congress  last 
I  year,  on  the  action  of  missionaries  and  its  dangers  and  on  diplomatic  protection  accorded  in 
I  non-Christian  countries  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  those  countries.  These  had  been  adopted 
I  by  M.  Gaston  Moch  for  submission  to  the  present  Congress,  and  were  as  follows: 

« 1.  —  Considering  that  even  if  every  man  has  the  right  to  endeavour  to  induce  his 
I  fellow  men  to  share  his  convictions,  he  who  undertakes  such  a  task  must  expect  opposition, 

I  and  must  expect  resistance  to  be  particularly  active  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  missionaries, 

I  he  undertakes  to  inculcate  in  races  belonging  to  civilisations  very  different  from  his  own, 

■  ideas  and  convictions  in  absolute  opposition  to  theirs;  considering  that  the  missionaries  face 
(these  dangers  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  is  involved,  and  that  they  ought  to  con- 
(sider  the  opportunity  of  suffering  for  their  faith  as  among  the  most  glorious  of  their  rewards; 
(considering  that  even  though  homage  may  be  rendered  to  the  courage  and  sincerity  of  these 
(men,  it  can  nevertheless  not  be  admitted  that  the  propaganda  of  their  religious  ideas  should  1 
(have,  even  as  its  indirect  consequence,  the  exposure  of  their  country  to  the  evils  of  war, 
land  the  endangering  of  the  life  of  thousands  of  their  compatriots  who  do  not  perhaps  share  I 

■  their  convictions,  and  are  not  disposed  to  make  the  same  sacrifices;  considering  that  even  if  I 

I  the  civilised  nations  are  under  obligation  to  protect  such  of  their  subjects  as  may  reside  in  a  j 
foreign  land,  it  is  only  that  they  themselves  abstain  from  offending  the  prejudices,  or  attacking 
the  convictions  of  the  peoples  whose  hospitality  they  receive ;  considering  that  it  is  the  duty  j 
I  of  missionaries  to  abstain  from  all  intemperate  zeal,  and  on  the  contrary  to  exercise  the  tact, 
prudence,  and  moderation  which  would  be  suggested  to  them  both  by  the  precepts  of  their  j 
religion  and  the  care  for  their  personal  interest. 

« The  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  Powers  should  rigorously  abstain  from  all  armed* 
intervention  intended  to  protect,  succour  or  avenge  the  missionaries  of  their  nationality  who 
have  voluntarily  exposed  themselves  to  the  hostility  or  the  resentment  of  peoples  of  an  ab¬ 
solutely  different  civilisation. » 

„  II.  _  Considering  that  in  certain  countries,  and  notably  in  the  Far  East,  some  sub¬ 

jects  of  the  non-Christian  Powers  who  join  one  of  the  Christian  Churches  take  advantage 
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Christian  Faith,  and  thus  to  escape  the  authority  of  their  own  Government; 

«  Considering  that  the  Christian  nations  cannot  admit  these  claims  without  injuring  the 
sovereign  rights  which  even  non-Christian  Powers  have  incontestably  over  their  own  sulijects,  I 
of  whatever  religion  they  may  be,  and  without,  as  a  consequence,  exposing  themselves  to  the  I 
danger  of  exciting  the  legitimate  susceptibilities  of  these  Powers; 

(.The  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  Christian  nations  should  strictly  abstain  from  claim- 1 
ing,  or  even  admitting,  their  diplomatic  protection  of  the  subjects  of  the  non-Christian  Powers! 
who  may  have  joined  either  of  the  Christian  Churches.  » 

On  the  base  of  these  proposals  the  Commission  now  proposed  the  following  resolution.- 

« The  Congress,  recognising  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  country  to  protect  its  own  | 
citizens  who  reside  abroad,  and  also  citizens  of  other  countries  residing  within  its  borders, 
while  they  respect  the  law ; 

H  Recognising  also  that  homage  should  be  rendered  to  the  courage  and  sincerity  of  Miss¬ 
ionaries  who  sacrifice  comfort,  and  sometimes  life,  for  the  promotion  of  their  faith;  and  that 
every  man  has  the  right  to  endeavour  to  induce  others  to  share  his  convictions; 

«  The  Congress  nevertheless  earnestly  recommends  that  Missionaries  should  rigorously  I 
abstain  from  all  action  which  can  even  indirectly  expose  their  country  to  war;  should  refrain 
from  appealing  to  their  governments  to  avenge  their  wrongs;  and  should  rely  on  the  well- 
I  recognised  power  of  disinterested  effort,  and  not  upon  military  force,  which  must  always  be  | 
hindrance  to  their  service. » 

The  Rev.  %  Spriggs  Smith  supported.  He  said  that  missionaries  going  to  a  foreign 
I  country  like  China  were  naturally  suspected  of  having  some  ulterior  object.  The  native  rulers  ' 
I  would  say:  «  My  people  who  adhere  to  your  principles  think  they  can  do  pretty  much  what 
they  like,  because  they  believe  your  country  will  protect  them. »  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
this  nation  had  made  in  that  matter  was  that  the  missionary  went  independently  of  the  country 
from  which  he  went.  It  was  thus  thought  the  missionary  went  first  to  smooth  the  way,  then 
the  Consul  went  to  help  him  out  of  some  indiscretion  of  his;  then  the  country  backed  up 
j  the  missionary  and  the  Consul  with  soldiers.  That  sort  of  conduct  alienated  the  better  class. 
(Cries  of  «Vote!  vote!  »  ((Agreed!  >>)  Let  them  impress  upon  all  they  know  who  are  labour¬ 
ing  in  foreign  lands  that  they  are  labouring  for  the  God  of  Heaven,  who  sent  them,  and 
that  they  should  avoid  the  appearance  of  being  connected  with  the  political  operations  of  the 
nation  sending  them. 


nionocco  aivsT  pay  iNDsaixiTY, 

t  NotoUDlted  States  Worship  Will  Probably 
Be  Sent  to  Tangier.  i 

Washington,  Nov.  i.— The  failure  of  the  I 
hiltan  of  Morocco  to  pay  an  indomnity  of  | 
^6,000  demanded  by  the  United  States  for  the 
nurder  of  Marcus  Ezequi,  a  naturalized  Ameti-  I 
}an  citizen,  will  be  met  by  tbis  Government 
In  an  energetic  way.  A  flnal  report  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  United  States  Consul-General 
it  Tangier  Is  expected  daily  ftt  the  State  De-  j 
iiartment,  and  unless  it  Is  shown  by  this  that 
;he  Sultan  is  willing  to  pay  the  indemnity,  ao-  I 
trlon  will  be  taken  to  make  Morocco’s  sovereign  I 
realize  that  the  American  Government  is  not 
willing  to  trifle.  The  usual  method,  hereto-  1 
fore  Ruccee.«ful.  of  sending  a  -R-arsbip  to  Tangier  | 
with  a  demand  for  pnj-ment  will  prt  -  -  - 

year  the  flaeshln  Chicago  stopped  at  I 
Tangier  and  lier  arrival  was  coincident  with  I 
a  demand  for  about  S.'i.OOO  on^account  of  an  I 
outrage  committed  by  the  Government  of  I 
Morocco  on  an  American  citizen  named  Bona-  I 
tfiiil  Every  effort  to  collect  the  mone.v  had  I 
been  made  diolomatioallv.  The  amount^  was  1 
paid  within  a  few  hours  after  the  Chicago  s  ar-  I 

*^*'l?7Mui  brushed  against  a  native.. '.n  the  I 
streets  of  Fez.  The  native  resented  this  and  I 
with  others  attacked  Ezequi.  who  ^ew  a  r^l 
volver  and  flr^  It.  The  bullet  stniok  a  b>-l 
Rtonder  In  the  foot.  Fy.equl  wo-s  pelzed  by  a  I 
mob  and  burned  to  death  on  a.  pile  of  wood  I 
and  bniflh.  After  an  mvestlgaUon  the  United  I 
States  Government  decided  ^hat  the  Govern-  1 
mont  of  Morocco  was  not  dlrectlv  responsi- ■ 
bie  for  the  kllUnfi.  but  follwnng  the  usual  I 
course  made  a  claim  for  tsxm  1‘idemnl^  for  I 
the  family  of  the  vloHm.  H  Is  this  amount.  | 
which  the  Government  seeks  I 

Soptember  instructions  were  sent  to  the  United  ■ 
States  Consul-General  at  Tangier  I 

■  nand  for  its  navmeiit,  and  recent  unofflcinl  I 
)orts  say  that  the  Sultan  has  declined  to  I 
nply. 


€lic  iliipnii  ilOailn  iHuil. 


'^Yokohama,  Tuesday,  Oct.  12,  1909. 


AN  IMPOETANl  RESOLUTION. 


HE  following  Resolution  was  submitted 
ar  f)je  Seml^cntennhct'  of  Protestant 
CJiristianity  in  Japan  and  received  iinaniinous 
endorsement : — 

While  the  Government  and  People  of  Japan  have 
rnainlained  a  eerejal  aitimde  of  cordial  friendship 
for  the  United  States,  there  has  sprung  up  In  some 
quarters  nf  the  iaiter  country  a  spirit  of  distnist  of  j 
Japan.  Tneie  have  issued  ftom  the  sensational 
press  such  exaggerated  and  even  false  rusnours  con¬ 
cerning  the real  "and  "secret"  purpose  of  Japan 
as  to  arouse  a  suspicion  that  even  war  was  net  un-  ii 
like  y,  a  suspicion  that  was  largely  dispelled  by  the  jl 
cordial  welcome  given  by  Japan  in  the  fall  of  1908  I 
to  the  American  Fleet  and  the  delegation  of  business 
men  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Both  in  connection  with  ilia  embarrassing  situation 
created  by  the  proposed  legislation  in  California  , 
regard  ng  Japanese  residents  and  the  attendance  of  j 
Japanese  children  in  the  public  schools ;  and  in  con-  ! 
nection  wuh  the  problem  of  Japanese  immigration  ' 
into  the  United  States,  many  articles  appeared  in  the 
American  sensatiosial  papers,  revealing  psofcimd 
Ignorance  of  Jap.an  and  cseating  anti-Japanese 
sentiment.  In  spue  of  this  irriiation,  the  piess  and 
me  people  of  Japan,  as  a  whole,  maintained  a  high 
degree  of  self-control.  Neveitheless,  they  were  ‘ 
often  reported  as  giving  vent  to  belligerent  imerances 
?nd  making  belligerent  plans.  Trival  incidents  , 
were  often  seized  on  and  exaggerated.  I 

In  this  day  of  extensive  and  increasing  commhw. 
ling  of  race  and  civilizations,  one  of  the  prinre 

I  problems  is  themauitenanceofamicabieinternationa! 
relations.  Essential  to  this  are  not  only  just  and 
honest  dealings  between  goveninienis.  but  also,  so  far  1 
as  practicable,  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  removal  I 
01  race  jealousy  and  mssimderstanding  between  the! 
peoples  themselves.  Indispensable  for  this  purpose 
IS  trustworthy  international  news.  False,  or  even 
l^aggerated,  reports  of  the  customs,  beliefs  or  actions 

j  of  other  nations  are  fruitful  causes  of  contempt,  ill 
I  will,  animosity  and  even  war.  If  libel  on  an  indivi- 
1  dual  is  a  grave  offence,  how  much  more  grave  is 
I  libel  nn  a  nation  1  / 

Therefoie,  we  Ameiican  missionaries  residing  in  1 
I  Japan  would  respecifuily  call  tiie  attention  of  lovers  I 
I  of  international  peace  and  good  will,  to  the  above! 

I  mentioneil  facts  and  considerations,  and  would  urge  I 
I  the  impoitance  of  receiving  with  gieat  caution  any  I 
I  alleged  news  from  Japan  of  an  inflimmatory  or  I 
I  belligerent  nature;  and  of  seeking  to  educate  public  I 
I  opinion  in  the  United  States,  so  that,  in  regard  to  I 
I  foreign  news,  it  will  cultivate  the  habit  of  careful  dis-f 
I  elimination.  I 

I  Tliis  is  by  no  means  the  Hist  occasion  on  1 
I  which  the  Christian  Missionaries  in  Japan  have  I 
I  publicly  ranged  themselves  onlhesldeofinler- 
I  national  peace  and  sincerity.  But  we  doubt  I 
I  whether  any  of  their  cooperative  acts  in  the 
I  past  has  been  more  timely  or  more  necessary, 
j  Incredible  as  the  fact  may  seem,  it  is  almost 
I  impossible  to  escape  the  convictiosi  that  there  | 
I  exists  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a 
I  group  of  publicists  who  deliberately  set  I 
I  themselve.s  to  create  mischief  between  their  J 
I  country  and  Japan.  Veiy  welcome  would  I 
I  be  the  thought  that  the  niisrepresehtatlons  L 
I  circulated  by  these  people  are  the  outcon%J 
I  of  ignorance  or  carelessness ;  but  such 
I  theory  refuses  to  be  reconciled  with  the  I 
1  persistence  of  their  essays  and  the  flagrancy 
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Iselfisli  interests  of  a  certain  coterie  of  capit- 
lalisls  lie  in  the  direction  not  of  peace  but  ^fj 
I  war,  and  that,  finding  their  account  in  the 
I  field  of  international  enmities,  they  delil>- 
lerately  manufacture  instruments  to  eWeite 
I  prejudice  and  passion.  The  Yellow  Press  is 
I  confidently  affirmed  to  be  one  of  those 
I  instruments,  and  however  unwelcome  the 
I  hypothesis  may  be,  it  constitutes  an  explan- 
I  atlon  of  what  seems  otlierwise  almost 
J  inexplicable.  Perhaps  the  public  will  by 
land  by  awake  to  the  savage  criminality  of 
j  tiiese  mischief-mongers,  and  by  ostracising 
I  them  from  educated  society,  will  reduce  la  a 
j  nilnimuni  th.eir  sphere  of  wicked  potentjalit^.v 
I  Tlie  most  efficacious  method  of  hastes^s!^' 

I  that  highly  desirable  consummation  is  the 
plan  now  adopted  by  the  Protestant  Missfe^- 
I  arses.  They  possess  an  almost  unique  right 
to  address  themselves  to  the  world  on  such 
a  subject,  for  no  other  body  of  men  have 
I  made  so  thorough  and  competent  a  study  of 
I  Japanese  affairs,  and  no  other  Europeans^  or 
I  Americans  can  claim  even  an  approximately 
I  intimate  knowledge  of  Japanese  charac^f. 

I  Any  assertion  endorsed  by  the  MissioTiafes 
I  is  absolutely  worthy  of  credence,  so  far  as 
I  this  country  or  its  people  are  concerned ;  Su'd 
Itliat  reflection  warrants  us  in  hoping  that  tlie 
I  resolution  adopted  at  the  Senil-Centenuiai 
(Conference  will  exercise  wide  influence,  '^oe 
(only  dififculty  is  to  secure  for  It  the  publicity 
I  it  deserves.  We  do  not  know  what  steps  apc 
I  contemplated  to  that  end,  hut  it  may  be 
I  assumed  that  they  will  be  thorough. 


_  No  misaionary  may  be  direi  . 

I  csrued  in  the  Beirut  affair;  the  miasion- 
I  ariei  as  a  class  may  not  be  immediately 
I  involved  in  the  present  disturbances  else- 
I  where  in  Turkey.  But  we  cannot  deny  I 
I  that  the  Christian  missionary  in  non- 
I  Christian  countries  is  as  a  rule  a  trouble- 
I  some  person,  and  one  of  the  most  constant 
1  disturbingfactors  in  the  relations  between 
the  Western  and  the  Eastern  worlds.  His 
I  troublesomeness  arises  directly  from  bis 
I  fatuous  tactlessness.  He  goes  at  his  work, 

I  which  is  obviously  one  of  extreme  deli- 
I  cacy,  in  a  rash,  blundering,  inconsiderate 
I  way  that  not  only  operates  to  defeat  his 
own  purpose,  but  is  almost  sure  to  em¬ 
broil  others  in  Ms  difficulties.  Too  often, 

1  instead  of  courteously  and  considerately 
ingratiating  himself  into  the  favor  of  the 
I  people  among  whom  he  is  seeking  prose¬ 
lytes,  and  quietly  and  patiently  preparing 
the  ground  in  which  to  sow  the  seed  of 
the  Gospel  respectfully  and  without  of-l 
fence,  he  proceeds  fatuously  and  with  al 
courage  of  conviction  which  is  really  I 
nothing  better  than  the  audacity  of  big-f 
otry  to  assail  violently  the  most  sacred  I 
feelings  of  those  around  him.  He  ignores,  f 
in  his  reckless  fervor  and  stupid  zeal,  the  I 
advantage  of  the  slow  approach  and  the  I 
method  of  gentle  persuasion.  He  stirs  to  I 
wrath  far  more  heathen  than  he  moves  to  1 
conviction  of  ejror  by  his  indiscreet  and  | 
violent  denunciation  of  the  cherished  and  1 
holy  traditions  of  untold  generations  and  I 
by  his  open  advocacy  of  the  rough  and  I 
contemptuous  casting  down,  to  be  spit  I 
upon  in  the  dust,  of  the  long-worshipped  J 
:ods  of  the  fathers. 


Going  at  his  task  in  This  senseless  way. 

he  inevitably  arouses  against  himself  and 
his  religion  and  his  country  a  wide  popu¬ 
lar  antagonism  which  naturally  expresses 
itself  in  violent  and  even  bloody  attacks, 
and  constantly  increases  the  difficulty  of 
the  Government  under  which  he  is  domi-j 
oiled  in  securing  him  his  rights  as  a  com- 
morant  and  preserving  general  order. 

The  difficulties  in  which  he  involvesi 
himself  by  bis  inconsiderateness  and  bad] 
judgment  come  back  on  his  own  Govern¬ 
ment,  which,  in  the  discharge  of  its  una¬ 
voidable  duty  of  protecting  its  citizens  in 
foreign  lands,  is  forced  to  come  to  his  aid 
every  time  he  rashly  runs  into  danger,  tol 
pull  him  out  of  his  self-invited  peril  and] 
to  secure  indemnity  for  himself  if  he  is 
still  alive,  or  for  his  family  if  he  is  killed 
before  he  can  be  reached.  The  average] 
Christian  missionary  in  Eastern  countriesi 
has  too  often  so  profound  a  conviction  of] 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  in  his  own  indis¬ 
pensability  to  the  welfare  of  the  world, 
that  he  never  hesitates  to  insist  on  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  fullest  power  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  in  his  protection,  which  practically 
means  in  sustention  of  himself  in  his 
right  oflensively  to  flout  other  people’ 
religions  and  indirectly  to  labor  for  the 
undermining  of  other  world  powers.  He 
sometimes  seems  to  think  that  everything 
else  is  subordinate  to  having  the  full 
power  of  his  Government,'itB  navy  in  the 
first  place,  and  its  army  afterwards  if 
necessary,  promptly  at  his  beck  and  call. 

All  this  costs  his  home  Government  a 
deal  of  money,  perplexing  trouble,  and 
difficult  diplomacy;  and  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  many  people  question  whether 
the  actual  results  are  worth  it.  Of  course 

]  few  would  be  willing  to  advocate  the  per-  ] 
emptory  ending  of  all  missionary  work, 
and  none  could  urge  that  Governments 
refuse  to  extend  their  protection  to  their  ■ 
missionaries  as  well  as  their  other  citizens 
in  foreign  lands.  But  it  does  seem  that 
something  might  be  done  to  induce  the 
missionary  organizations  to  exercise 
greater  care  in  selecting  for  the  foreign 
field  men  who  are  by  nature  and  training 
better  fitted  for  the  work  than  a  great 
many  of  those  now  in  the  service  appear 
to  be — men,  that  is,  more  tactful,  and 
hence  not  only  less  troublesome,  but  also  I 
more  effective  in  their  delicate  labors.  As  I 
it  is,  there  seems  to  be  less  precaution,  or 
at  least  less  intelligent  precaution,  taken 
in  the  appointment  of  American  consuls. 
And  this  is  saying  quite  enough. — Provi- 
1  denoe  Journal. 


ConiinxiQd  from  First  Page. 


1  •with  the  law  passed  by  Congress.  Had 
I  not  Panama  been  promptly  recognized, 
I  and  the  transit  across  the  Isthmus  kept 
I  open  in  accordance  with  our  treaty  rights 
I  and  obligations,  there  would  have  ensued 
I  endless  gu^  ilia  warfare  and  possibly  for- 
I  cign  comiilications;  while  all  chanoo  of 
J  building  the  canal  would  have  been  deferred 
certainly  for  years,  perhaps  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  more.  Criticism  of  the  action 
I  in  rhu?  raaiter  Is  simply  criticism  of  the  onl 
aible  action  which  could  have  secured 
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peace  and  (\uiet  wliicli  we  were,  by  treaty,  I 
bound  to  preserve  uloiig  the  line  of  transit  I 
ocross  the  IstJinnis.  The  service  reiidn 
this  country  in  securing  the  perpetual  | 
right  to  construct,  maintain,  operate  and  j 
defend  the  canal  was  so  great  that  our  op-  I 
poneuts  do  not  venture  to  raise  the  issue  j 
in  straiglafO'Hvard  fashion;  for  if  so  raised  j 
there  would  b©  no  issue.  The  cliK'isive  j 
action  which  brought  about  tliis  beneficent  l 
result  was  the  exercise  by  (he  President  I 
of  the  powere  vested  in  him,  ami  in  him  B 
alone,  by  the  Constituti|t,n:  the  power  to  | 
recognize  foreign  Clovernments  by  enter-  U 
ing  into  diplomatic  relations  witli  them,  P 
and  the  power  to  make  treaties  which.  I 
when  ratified  by  the  Senate,  become  under  I 
the  Constitution  part  of  tlie  supreme  low  i 
of  the  land.  Neither  in  this  nor  in  any  I 
other  matter  lias  there  been  tlie  sUghtt«t/l 
failure  to  live  up  to  the  Constitution  to  tlie  if 
letter  and  iu  spirit.  But  the  Constitution! 
must  be  observed  positively  as  well  as  nega-  | 
lively.  The  President's  duly  is  to  serve  1 
the  country  in  accordance  inth  the  Constitu-  | 
tion,  and  1  should  he  derelict  in  my  duty  I 
if  I  used  a  false  construction  of  the  Constitu-  I 
tion  as  a  shield  for  weakness  and  timidity,  I 
or  as  an  excuse  for  governmental  impo-  I 
__ 

Citizens  i»roteoiod  ADroaa.  . 

'  This  Government  is  based  upon  the  fun¬ 
damental  Idea  that  each  man.  no  matter 
what  his  occupation,  his  race  or  his  religious 
belief,  is  entitled  to  be  treated  on  his  worth 
as  a  man,  and  neither  favored  nor  dis¬ 
criminated  against  because  of  any  accident 
in  his  position.  Even  here  at  homd  there  is 
painful  difficulty  in  the  effort  to  realize 
this  ideal;  and  the  attempt  to  secure  from 
other  nations  acknowledgment  of  it  som^ 
times  encounters  obstacles  that  are  well 
nigh  insuperable;  for  there  are  many  nations 
■w&ch  in  the  slow  procession  of  the  ag^s 
have  not  yet  reached  that  point  where  the 
principles  which  Americans  regard  as 
Miomatic  obtain  any  recogmtion  whatever. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  arises  m  con¬ 
nection  with  certain  American  citizens  of 
foreign  birth,  or  of  particular  creed,  who 
desire  to  travel  abroad.  Russia,  for  m- 
stance  refuses  to  admit  and  protect  Jews. 
Turkey  refuses  to  admit  and  protect  cer- 
tain  ieotB  ot  Christians.  This  povern- 
ment  has  consistently  demanded  equal 
protection  abroad  for  aU  American  cihsens. 
whether  native  or  naturalrzed.  On  March 
27  1899,  Secretary  Hay  sent  a  letter  of  m- 
shmotions  to  all  the  dlplomatio  and  consular 
officers  ot  the  United  States  in  which  he 
Raid-  "This  Department  does  not  dis¬ 
criminate  between  native  born  and  natural¬ 
ized  citizens  in  accordmg  them  prot^tion 
while  they  are  abroad,  equality  of  treat¬ 
ment  being  required  by  the  laws  of  the 
U Jfted  States. "  These  orders  to  our  agente 
abroad  have  been  repeated  agam  and  again, 
and  are  treated  as  tJie  fundamental  rule  of 
Suet  laid  -down  for  them,  proceeding 
Spon  the  theory "  that  all  naturalized  citizerts 
of  the  United  States  while  m  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  from 
this  Government  the  same  protection  of 
nersons  and  property  which,  is  accorded 
te  Stive  born  citizens."  In  issuing  pMS- 
norte  the  State  Department  never  dis- 
criiSnates  or  alludes  to  any  man's,  re- 
criiiuutt^  wrflntinz  to  every  American 

ci!:“e"i  nlturalteed!  Christmn 

m  jiw  the  same  passport,  so  far  as  it  has 
power  it  insists  that  all  foreign  Oovern- 
SSits  shall  accept  the  passport  as  prima 
?acte  proof  that  the  pera™  ‘I?™", 

is  a  oltisen  of  the  United  Stales 
In,  entitled  to  protection  as  such.  It  is 
nrHur  to  every  American  diplo- 
mffelnlconliular  officer  to  protMt  every 
Serican  citisen,  of  whatever  faith,  from 
SSu™  molestation;  and  our  officers  abroad 
haie  been  stringently  required  to  comply 

"'under  aith’^'clroumstanees  the  demand 
of  om  wponentc  ‘hat  negotiations  be  be¬ 
gun  to  secure  equal  treatment  of  all  Amen- 
™ris  from  those  Governments  which  do 
now  accord  it  shows  either  Ignorance 
St*the  facte  or  insincerity.  No  change  of 
policy  in  the  method  or  manner  of  negotl- 
?Hnn  would  add  effectiveness  to  what  the 
State  Department  has  done  and  is  doing. 
The  stSy  pressure  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  lins  been  keeping  up  in  the  Pyt  will 
K,  continued  in  the  future.  This  Adminie- 
tratTon  has  on  all  proper  opcasions  given 
Slar  expression  to  the  belief  of  the  Amen- 
5  ®?  oeople  that  discrimination  and  oppres- 
JS/beMUB^yehSon^diereiT^i^ 


llsecl,  nro  acts  of  ueior©-^ 

man;  and  in  making  evident  to  the  work! 
the  depth  of  American  convictiona  in  tiiirt 
regard  \v«  have  gone  to  the  very  limit  of 
diplomatic  u«nge. 

It  is  H  striking  evidence  of  our  opponent*' 
Inrincerity  in  thlR  matter  that  witli  iboir 
demand  tor  radical  action  by  the  State 
Department  they  couple  n  demand  for  a 
I  reduction  in  our  smafl  military  oBfablish- 
i  ment.  Yet  they  must  kimw  that  the  hec<I 
I  paid  to  our  protest*  against  ill  treatment 
of  our  citizens  will  be  exactly  proportlonota 
to  the  belief  in  our  nbility  to  make  (lice© 
protest*  effective  should  the  need  arise. 


If  iVa  mntaV?rJj.flt&'jS;?bn  ot 

fooli.sh  cynicism,  to  mulnl.dn  Ih.u  all  In¬ 
ternational  governmental  action  Is.  an.l 
must  oviT  be.  bnsrd 
upon  mere  .'?eUlshtioas,  .  I 
and  that  to  advance 
elhlc.il  reasons  forsucll 
action  is  always  a  sign 
of  hypocrisy.  This  is  no  more  m-c.  ssarlly 
true  of  the  action  of  Governments  than  of 
the  action  of  Individuals.  It  Is  a  i?ure  slgii 
I  of  a  base  nature  always  to  ascribe  baae 
1  motives  for  the  actlofis  of  others.  l.'nqucs- 
tionably  no  nation  can  arfonl  to  dUregard 
proper  considerations  of  .self-iutei  cst  any 
more  than  a  private  indivi.Iual  con  do  so. 
But  it  Is  equally  true  that  iiio  avemge 
private  individual  in  any  -•■■ally  dei-r-nt 
community  docs  many  a..tlons  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  other  men  In  which  he  is  glided, 
not  by  self-inicrc.st,  but  by  pntillc  ?|ilrll, 

I  by  rcg-.ird  for  the  rlglits  of  otln-i'M,  by  n 
disinterested  purpose  to  <l.i  g.mfi  lo  others, 
and  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  community  ‘-is 
I  a  whole.  Similarly  a  really  great  nation 
must  often  act,  and  .is  a  mnlicr  of  fat  t 
often  does  act.  toward  other  nations  In  a 
Isptrlt  not  In  tho  least  of  mere  sclf-lnleresl, 
[but  paying  heed  chiefly  to  ethlciil  reasons; 
land  as  the  cenfurtes  go  by  tin.'  rti.'interosl- 
1  ednoss  hi  International  action,  this  tend- 
I  ency  of  the  Individuals  comprizing  a  no¬ 
tion  to  re«;ulre  llinl  nation  to  u-  t  with 
Justice  toward  it.s  neigliUnrs,  sleaillly 
grows  and  strengthens.  It  is  neither  wise 
j  nor  right  for  a  nation  to  dlsri’gard  Us  own 
I  needs,  and  it  is  foolish— and  inny  he 
wicked— to  tiiink  that  other  nations  will 
disreg.ird  theirs.  Bui  it  Is  wicked  fer  a  na¬ 
tion  only  to  regard  Its  own  Interests,  and 
fooUsh  to  believe  (hat  .such  is  tiio  feole 
motive  that  actuates  any  other  nation.  It 
should  be  our  steady  uini  to  raise  the 
ethical  standard  of  national  action  Just  si.t 
we  strive  to  raise  the  ethical  standard  of 
lndivl<lual  action. 

Not  only  must  wc  treat  nil  iialion« 
fairly,  but  wo  must  treat  with  Ju.stleo 
ond  good-will  all  immigrant;!  who  cunic 
j  here  under  the  law.  Whether  tin  y  arc 
!caffioUc.or  Protestant.  .Tew  nr  Gentile, 
whether  they  come  from  l-higland  or  Ger¬ 
many.  Russia,  Japan,  or  Itnly.  matters 
nothing.  All  we  have  a  ilglit  to  question 
Is  the  man's  conduct.  If  he  Ik  honest 
and  upriglit  in  his  dealings  wlih  his  uel'^'h- 
hor  and  with  the  State,  thou  he  U  en- 


International 

Morality. 


I  inwvers  the  iiaoiiiiies  ui  iwui 

—  A'unllcd  SlalcB  warfhlp  has' hit 
at  Tanslar.  Morocco,  to  support  tho  claim 
arising  out  ot  the  murder  looi  .tune  ot 
'Marcos  Bssagin.  a  naturalized  Jewlsli 
American  citizen,  wlio  was  manager  of  the 
Fez  branch  ot  the  French  llrm  ot  Ilrauns- 
weig  i  Co.  Essagln.  while  riding  on 
horseback  tlirougl.  a  narrow  sireet  In 
Tangier,  jolted  against  Iho  mule  ot  a 
Moroccan  religious  tanatlc,  and  In  a  dl«- 
mite  lhal  tollowed  Essagln  wounded  a 
SL  Ive  and  was  killed  by  the  stroot  crowd, 
tils  body  was  burned,  according  to  somo 
accounts,  betore  life  was  extinct. 


[OUR  rillSONEl)  HX-CONSin., 

I  inoi  r.T.i:  trsrii  i-KAsrK  Attoi  T  jus  \ 
MAlKl  (-A  >‘('A  IC  cost:  ICSSIOS. 

I  The  United  Stnte*>  Blare  Never  RecoBi>l/,*<l 

the  Krcnfli  Prolectorale  Over  the  iBlaad, 

btii  hy  the  Trent  y  of  l«ei  Have  Keeoc- 
nle.ed  th«  Hoverelanty  of  the  Oueon.; 

■VV.vsiirNtJTO.v.  Jlarch  X’4.— It  seems  likely  that 
[the  trouble  over  the  Waller  affair  may  require 
our  fiovernment  to  review  thoroufichly  its 
'(liploinacy  in  refrarcl  to  Madagascar,  and  to  de¬ 
cide  wlinr.  view  ft  will  take  of  French  authority 
there.  'Wo  have  a  Consul.  Mr.  K.  T.  Welter, 
from  whom  the  particulars  may  come  of  the 
grounds  of  tho  recent  seiitenro  of  .%rr.  "Waller, 
hy  court  martial,  to  Imprisonment.  Our  Gor- 
sriiroent  has  never  made  any  formal  treaty 
re-'o^nition  of  the  French  protectorate  there. 
iJi  eat  Britain,  in  consideration  of  the  Acknowl¬ 
edgment  hy  Fr.ance  of  herclaims  In  Zanzibar, 
formallyrecognized,  on  Aug.  G.  1800,  the  French 
protectorate  over  Madagascar,  and  conceded 
flint  the  exequatursof British  representatives  In 
the  islands  must  he  .inplied  for  through  the  , 
French  Resident-General.  But  the  treaty  of 
1881  made  by  the  United  States  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  Queen  (Rannvalo  Manjaka  III.i.  which 
recognized  her  sovereignty  over  the  island,  has 
not  been  abrogated,  although  there  is  pre¬ 
sumably  no  purpose  toignoro  what  has  occurred 
in  the  island  since. 

•Some  years  ago,  an  American  war  vessel,  on 
visiting  a  port  of  Mndngasenv.  was  taken  to  task 
by  the  French  oftlcoi-s  because  it  did  not  salute 
their  Hag.  Tho  American  commander  answered 
to  the  effect,  as  is  understood,  that  the  United 
Slates  recognized  the  Malagasy  Oovernmont 
8  the  one  in  power,  mid  that  no  other  required 
a  salute  under  the  clroimisfances.  Jt  is  said 
thaf.  on  reporting  ids  action  to  the  authorities 
Ht  Washington,  it  was  foinially  approved.  To 
make  llie  point  still  more  conspicuous,  the  story 
goes  on  10  say  that  on  one  occasion  an  ofllcer 
commanding  oneof  our  oasaals.  wUo.dLdjtf.U't9  , 
the  French  Hag  at  Madagascar,  was  rejiroved 
ho  for  iloing  by  the  Washhiglon  authorities. 

.Sow.  however,  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
it  would  be  dilHciiU  to  assert  the  full  indepen¬ 
dence  or  Madagascar,  in  view  of  wliat  she 
herself  lias  done  in  .acknowledging  tho  protec¬ 
torate  of  France.  II.  is  a  historic  faetthaton 
Dec.  17.  1885.  as  the  result  of  a  wai'carriedon  by 
France  against  her,  the  Queen  agreed  that 
France  aliould  represent  her  In  all  external  re¬ 
lations.  't'hnt  1b  certainly  not  an  ordinary  stip¬ 
ulation  between  two  countries,  each  of  which 
ri-iiiaius  as  independent  as  tho  other. 

Resides,  m  tho  subsequent  iiilorpretatiou  of 
that  treatv.  Frau<  e  has  succeeded  in  enforcing 
provisions' which  t  ho  Queen  had  declared  to  bo 
eiicroachmonts  upon  her  sovereign  rights  This 
Miccelis  still  further  bears  out  tho  Frencli 
view  of  the  actually  existing  protectorate. 

I  iidccd.  It  is  precisely  out  of  these  disputes  as  to 
III©  meaning  of  tho  treaty  ih«t  bofcJi  liio  Waller 
nftnlr  and  ail  the  recent  hostilities  arose.  TIioi  b 
lavf  been  some  causes  of  quarrel  which  do  not 
•oncern  us.  France  claimed  a  larger  territory 
..ironndtlio  Dlogo  Suarez  Bay.  which  she  hud 
sBcured  as  a  naval  station,  than  the  Malagasy 
(invcriimont  considered  ns  fairly  belongintr  to 
her  under  the  treaty  provision,  .\gniu.  several 
|yenr.«  ago.  the  llova  Goveriiiuont  made  a 
[cram,  to  an  Kiiglish  company,  which  was  to 
lloan  $4,000,1)00.  of  the  right  to  collect  customs 
bnd  coin  money,  in  order  to  secure  tho  lenders. 
IFiance.  however,  compelled  the  cancelling  of 
Ithni  coutruetand  the  substitution  of  an  agrec- 
Imcnt  with  the  fomptoir  d’Kscompte  for  a  loan 
of  Sh.000.0iio.  giving  a  right  to  secure  It  by  the 
customs  duticB  of  six  ports. 

But  there  are  two  matters  in  which  tho  ques¬ 
tion  ns  to  what  18  implied  by  “•exiorlor  rela- 
Uunis”  is  of  direct  concern  to  the  United  States. 
One  is  that  of  tho  authority  to  issue  exequaturs, 
and  as  to  that,  some  years  ago,  as  may  be  re¬ 
membered,  there  was  a  serious  trouble  arising 
from  theappllo.'itiou  made  by  Mr.  t’umpbell.  our 
Consul  nl  that  time.  Tho  point  now  urgent 
is  the  claim  of  tho  llova  Government  that  tho 
representation  of  Madagascar  by  France  lu  ex¬ 
terior  relations  does  not  so  apply  to  concessions 
made  to  foreign  residents  In  tlie  island  for 
purely  builness  purposes  os  to  require  their  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Frencli  Hesident-General. 

In  tho  case  of  Mr.  Waller  a  concession  was 
granted  just  about  a  year  ago  of  an  area  said  to 
i'o  of  square  miles  in  the  rubber  district  on 
the  south  const.  The  French  people  eiigagetl  in 
trade  there  greatly  objected,  on  the  ground  that 
tills  would  niiii  the  rubber  Interests  of  other 
nationalities.  Including  their  own.  The  pcrsisl- 
eiice  of  the  Queen's  Goverumenl  in  this  con- 
oetsinn  bail  much  to  do  with  the  resolution  of 
i  France  to  carry  on  hostilities. 

The  course  of  evente  in  the  island  will  make 
I  ttjiot jtl all atrp.tigu to.ijlnd  France  utsomeday 

lUuJfiDg '^(>ll  more  oomplntt  control  ii  " 


J  liropfaetic  in  decloring  that  “there  is  *,  utr.  i-m  u-.v 

I  awaiting  us  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Meanwhile 
I  poor  Mr.  Waller  has  been  punished  for  his  pur 
I  in  recent  affairs.  Only  the  vaguest  indications 
\  have  come  a.s  lotlierightof  jurisdiction  chimed 
ill  his  caso  and  a?  to  the  particular  offences 
i  charged  again-st  lilni.  There  is  plenty  of  scope 
I  for  more  exact  facts  on  these  points. 

JtOUSD  TO  J'JtOTBCT  COf.OStltlA. 


.A.  Treaty  by  Whlcli  the  United  State*  tiiinr- 
nutcud  the  N'eiitrallty  of  tlie  Isthniti*. 
Wa.shinoton'.  March  ::4.— Rear  Admiral 
.louett.  in  an  interview  published  to-day.  calls 
Attention  to  the  fact  that  by  treaty  witn  New 
orcnatla  mow  the  United  States  of  Colombia), 
ro.ide  in  18-H3.  the  United  Stales  of  America 
guaranteed  not  only  the  perfect  nautrality  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  the  rlgnis,  prop¬ 
erty.  and  sovereignty  which  Colombia  may  have 
and  possess  over  the  Isthmus. 

"I  don't  know  how  such  a  treaty  came  to  be 
m.-ule."  lie  said. 

At  that  time  California  was  to  us  an  undis¬ 
covered  country,  and  there  was  certainly  no 
railroad  across  the  Isthmus.  "Vet,  for  no  reason 
cept  from  a  prophotio  point  of  yiew,  tho 
United  States  was  made  responsible  fer  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  the  Isthmus  and  for  the  preservation 
of  Colombia  from  invasion.” 

To  show  that  tho  tresvty  means  what  it  says 
and  that  the  United  States  are  or  have  been 
iiling  to  carry  out  Its  terms,  the  Admiral  rc- 
illed  the  following  incident  in  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  Goveriimont  and  his  own  experi¬ 
ence: 

"In  1R80  I  received  telegraphic  orders  to  leave 
t‘w  Orlcaris  and  proceed  at  once  to  Colon, 
whore  the  revtilutloni.sts  had  destroyed  millions 
of  dollovK  worth  of  property,  mostly  American, 
and  had  closed  the  railroad,  making  transit 
ni:ross  the  Isthmus  impossible.  "When  I  reached 
Colon  I  found  the  railroad  closed,  and  was  in¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  Burt,  the  Superintoodent.  that  It 
would  remain  closed  until  the  United  States 
forces  would  guaruntco  to  keep  it  open.  I  gave 
iioMco  that  at  3  o'clock  on  the  following  day.  if 
he  would  have  his  engines  and  cars  ready.  I 
would  sec  that  a  train  was  started  and  convoyed 
across  ihe  Isthmus.  Hewasonhandandsowa-sl, 
'i'he  United  States  had  four  shipsthere  and  near¬ 
ly  a  thousand  men.  Wo  landed  our  men.  opened 
the  railroad,  and  we  kept  It  open  for  four 
months.  In  that  case  we  dealt  with  vevolution- 
avT  forces.  Wliat  would  have  been  the  result  if 
she  had  been  at  war  with  a  European  nation 
.and  liml  made  the  same  appeal  to  us  is  a  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is.  however,  a  question  which  we  may 
have  to  meet  any  day,  so  long  as  the  treaty 
stands.  And  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
it  is  that  the  l.-nited  States  Is  not  to-day,  so  far 
as  1  am  aware,  interested  in  the  Ponama  rail¬ 
road,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  to  the  extent  of  a 
Hinglorall.  The  entire  concern  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  yet  wo  are  supposed  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  it  shall  not  be  interfered  with  hv  anv 
nation.  The  possibilities  for  complications  and 
troubles  over  the  existence  of  the  treaty  are 
en-irmoiis.” 

Discussing  the  situation  in  Nicaragua.  Ad- 
iniraljouctt  said  that  the  United  States  had 
Agreed  to  protect  any  line  of  inter-oceanic  com¬ 
munication  across  that  country.  and  guarantee 
Its  neutrality  and  innocent  use.  But  no  such 
route  had  been  opened  in  Nicaragua,  and  the 
t'HScs  were  not  exactly  parallel.  "  The  United 
States.”  he  thought.  "  could  hardly  interfere 
with  Great  Britain  In  an  effort  to  collect  dam¬ 
ages  under  a  just  claim,  for  wo  have  ourselves 
set  a  precedent  by  bombarding  Graytown  in 
IK5:i.  Even  if  Great  Britain  should  takepos- 
Kcs.'«ion  ot  the  Custom  House  at  Graytown  the 
net  would  not  be  without  precedent,  although, 
in  that  case  wo  would  have  to  bo  very  watchful 
to  see  that  the  camel,  after  putting  his  nose  in 
at  the  window,  did  not  enter  with  his  whole 
body." 

The  Admiral  expressed  the  opinion  that  no 
troiiblo  would  come  of  the  Allianca  incidents 
bManse  if  the  circiimstaiicea  nurroundlng  the 
Httair  worn  as  related,  no  wrong  was  done  the 
vcsHOl.  ••  There  is  a  rebellion  in  Cuba,"  he  said 
Spanish  gunboat  was  policing  the  shores  of 
('uba  directly  contiguous  to  the  province  which 
‘ft  inRurrection.  This  is  the  duty  of  a  navy, 
gunboat  evidenced  a  desire  to  speak 
tlie  Alliancn  by  hoisting  colors.steamiiig  toward 
her  and  tiring  a  iec  gun.  whicli  is  a  friendly  sig- 
tml.  tno  merchantman  should  have  stopped  to 
earn  ifie  meaning  of  the  inouiry.  The  polite¬ 
ness,  of  the  sea  demanded  this  courtesy.  The 
.-paiUBh  commander  niiglit  havo  been  In  dis- 
pa.-<.sengcrs  whom  ho 
J.,  ''P  might  have  had  im- 

V-,.n  !:lo  to  forward  to  the 

l  Tiilcil  .  tries,  W  hen  1  ivbh  on  l!ii-  nml 


Protect  Onr^itizei^  in  tho  Transvaal  I 

Froffi*^^e3pa?ch  cahfed  The  Sun  on 
Wednesday  evening  it  appears  that  the 
authorities  of  the  South  African  Republic 
have  imprisoned  Mr.  John  Hats  Hammond, 
an  American  citizen,  and  refuse  to  admit 
him  to  hail.  It  may  be  that  he  is  accused  of 
complicity  in  the  treasonable  conspiracy  of 
British  Uitlanders  at  Johannesburg,  and 
that  this  offence  is  not  bailable  under  the 
laws  of  the  Transvaal.  That  Is  no  reason 
why  our  State  Department  should  not  take 
the  obviously  proper  and  effective  measures 
to  secure  for  Mr.  HAMMOND  a  fair  trial 
find  as  fair  treatment  before  trial  as  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  laws  which  he  is  charged 
^ith  violating. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Secretary  of 
Btate  has  directed  oat  Consular  repre- 
pentative  at  Johannesburg  to  bestir  himself 
in  the  interest  of  the  imprisoned  man,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  cooperation  of  our  Con¬ 
sul  at  Cape  Town  has  also  been  prescribed, 
although  manifestly  the  latter  official  would 
have  simply  the  status  of  a  private  individ¬ 
ual  at  Pi-etorla.  Unfortunately  for  Mr, 
Hammond,  however;  hfs  caser  is  likely  to 
have  been  prejudiced  in  the  eyes  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  Transvaal  Government  through 
Mr.  Olney’s  inadvertent  appeal  on  his  be¬ 
half  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Colonial  Secretary,  whose  omission  of 
any  attempt  to  stop  Jameson’s  marauders, 
until  they  tvere  out  of  reach,  has  naturally 
c.axised  him  to  be  viewed  hy  the  Hollanders 
with  suspicion  and  dislike. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  and  a  recourse 
et  this  time  to  the  fitting  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  not  only  just  but  even  generous  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  American  citizen  imprisoned 
in  the  Transvaal  would,  no  doubt,  have  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  Under  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  in  1884  between  England  and  the 
Bouth  African  Republic,  the  latter  is  at  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  enter  into  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States;  consequently 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  Mr.  CLEVELAND 
should  not  now  appoint  nn  envoy  and  send 
him  immediately  to  Pretoria.  Pending  the 
arrival  at  that  place  of  such  a  dulj' accred¬ 
ited  and  qualified  representative  of  this 
country,  it  would  bo  a  legitimate  and 
probably  decisive  move  to  request  the  exer-l 
Cise  of  influence  on  Mr.  Hammond’8  behalf 
ty  the  Emperor  WILLIAM  II.,  who  can  be' 
trusted  to  remember  the  good  offices  per¬ 
formed  for  Germans  in  Paris  by  Mr.  Wash- 
fcURN,  tho  American  Minister,  during  the 
tvar  of  1870-71.  One  good  turn  deserves 
another.  We  may  count  on  securing  in  this 
■^’ay  for  Mr.  HammoKd  the  benefit  of  the 
fervent  gratitude  with  which  the  German 
Emperor  is  justly  regarded  by  the  Boers. 

What  plausible  or  avowable  reason  can 
there  be  for  neglecting  to  take  such  steps 
for  the  protection  of  an  American  citizen 
imprisoned  in  a  foreign  land  ? 


Pusillanimous  '*  Is  not  a  pretty  epi¬ 
thet  to  have  applied  to  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  toward  Powers  with 
which  it  has  treaties.  That  is  the  word, 
however,  used,  and  perfectly  justly 
used,  by  Secretary  Taft  In  describing 
the  position  of  our  Government  as  to 
treaties  promising  rights  to  the  citizens 
of  countries  which  grant  rights  to  ours. 
In  Brooklyn  on  Saturday  he  said: 

Our  country,  now  become  a  world 
power,  and  entering  Into  treaties  of  this 
kind  with  every  Government  on  earth. 

13  put  in  the  most  pusillanimous  position 
uf  promising  that  subjects  of  another 
country  shall  be  properly  treated,  and 
then  of  having  no  means  of  carrying  out 
the  promise,  or  of  punishing  those  who 
violate  It.  Fancy  the  feelings  of  a  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Slate  who  is  obliged  to  say  to 
a  foreign  country 
"  It  is  true  we  agreed  to  protect  your 
citizens  or  subjects  if  they  came  over 
here  and  conducted  themselves  peaceably, 
but  under  our  form  of  government  and 
laws  while  we  made  that  promise,  and 
had  a  right  to  make  it,  we  have  no  means 
of  complying  with  it.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
make  a  I'espectfu!  presentation  to  the 
Slate  authorities,  and  ask  them  as  a  favor 
'  to  us  to  enforce  the  laws.' 

The  Secretary  added  that  if  China  or 
Turkey  should  offer  to  us  such  excuses 
when  our  citizens  were  mobbed  with 
impunity  vre  should  doubtless  be  Indig¬ 
nant.  He  might  have  added  that  we 
should  be  apt  to  express  our  Indignation 
from  the  mouths  of  cannon,  did  not 
mere  shame  at  our  own  helplessness  in 
like  situations  restrain  us.  Fortunately 
ur  unfortunately,  as  one  views  the  mat¬ 
ter,  our  hoodlums  have  not  as  yet  seen 
fit  to  defy  the  Government  by  the  mal¬ 
treatment  of  the  citizens  of  any  country 
that  is  both  able  and  willing  to  call  us 
to  account,  hutnlllating  to  think 


I  has  just  been  reported  by  the  Judiciary 

I  Committee  ofr  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  In  accordance  with  these  recom¬ 
mendations,  which  were  very  strongly 
supported  by  Secretary  of  State  Root. 

I  The  blU  makes  encroachment  on,  or 
I  violation  of,  rights  secured  by  treaties 
I  a  criminal  offense  against  the  laws  of  j 
1  the  United  States,  subjecting  the  of- 
!  fenders  to  trial  and  punishment  by  the 
Federal  courts.  Ih  other  words,  It  t 
tends  the  original  Jurisdiction  of  those  I 
courts  to  these  offenses.  In  this  there 
I  is  no  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
States.  There  Is  simply  provision  for  I 
I  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  I 
j  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Fed- 
I  eral  Government  and  for  fulfilling  the  I 
obligations  Imposed  by  that  instrument.  [ 
^Really,  such  a  bill  should  pass  without  | 
ppposltion, 

■THE  MISSIONARIES  IN  CHINA. 
iFrederlck  Greenwood  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
Ingllsh  aud  American  missionary  societies  in 
he  Nineteenth  Century”  that  will  undoubt* 
tlly  receive  their  careful  consideration.  In 
[rlef,  bo  asks  them  if  it  Is  wise,  for  the  present 
[t  least,  to  resume  missionary  activities  in  those 
roviuces  of  China  which  have  been  the  scene 
>f  riot  and  massacre,  and.  If  so,  should  the 
vork  be  continued  as  though  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  without  regard  to  the  provocations 
ind  Irritations  which  the  Chinese  people, 
whether  with  reason  or  none,  so  Intensely  feelV 
To  this  question,  of  course,  the  first  answer  of 
ihe  zealous  missionary  would  be  that  be  has  no 
right  to  consider  any  question  of  political  ex¬ 
pediency.  his  duty  being  simply  to  preach  the 
jospel  to  every  creature.  But.  as  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood  shows,  the  missionary  societies  hold  them¬ 
selves  to  be  a  sort  of  Imperlum  in  imperio  lu 
Ellina,  and  expect  their  governments  to  main¬ 
tain  them  In  that  attitude.  The  fact  that  the 
nlsslonnries  are  constantly  appealing  to  their 
espectlve  governments  in  disputes  with  the 
Chinese  is  a  matter  of  recoi-d.  It  is  perhaps 
heir  duty,  as  It  certainly  Is  their  right,  to  lean 
bus  on  the  secular  arm.  But  while  doing  so 


phristlnnTheM^nitMdv*  tuo  jurisdiction  of  the  I 
bhlneso  laws.  Finally  the  ease  gets  to  the 
Washington  g^'^ernment  as  onn  In  which  I 
lieathen  oCBclals  attempted  to  an'est  nn  Innocent  I 
aan  beonusa  he  became  a  I'hrlstlnu,  If  the  case  I 
_8  decided  against  the  convert  on  a  review  of  all  I 
Jibe  facts,  the  friends  of  missions  are  offended. 

Ilf  it  \H  decided  In  bis  favor,  the  Chinese  are  I 
■more  than  ever  convinced  that  Christianity  Is  I 
fslmBiJ  an  Inetromeat  for  the  overthrow  of  j 

j  everything  that  China  reveres.  The  claiming  oil 
I  extraterritorial  prlvllege.s  by  missionaries  lendsi 
I  Itself  easily  to  many  abuses,  even  If  the  mls-l 
sidnarles  were  impeccable  and  Infallible,  and.  I 
whatever  may  be  its  necessity  from  the  ]iolnt  I 
of  view  of  the  secular  powers,  its  employment  j 
by  missionaries  has  embittered  the  Chinese  | 
against  Christianity. 

It  will  be  said,  of  course,  by  the  friends  of  I 
tbe  missionaries  that  this  description  of  the  I 
feeling  against  them  lu  China  la  overdrawji.  | 
and  that  there  is  no  real  objection  In  that  coun¬ 
try  to  the  preaching  of  Christianity.  There  I 
may  he  a  measure  of  truth  In  this.  Certainly  It  I 
Is  not  the  preaching  of  tbe  Gospel  that  lias  I 
roused  the  antl-forelgu  feeling  In  China,  hut  the  | 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  on  the  lookout  for  some  excuse  to  I 
overturn  their  government  and  customs.  Nor  I 
can  the  missionaries  themselves  bo  acquitted  I 
of  all  blame  for  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  I 
Chinese.  ^Vhat  must  their  educated  men  think  I 
when  they  read  nu  article  by  a  misslonax'y  [ 
glorying  In  looting?  Or  how  can  they  square  | 
with  the  teachings  of  Christ  the  demand  ofj 
some  missionaries  that  they  ride  In  green  chairs  I 
and  be  recognized  ns  the  equals  of  viceroys  I 
and  governors?  A  few  weeks  ago  Bishop  Pot- 1 
ter,  whose  right  to  speak  for  the  most  enllght-l 
ened  Christian  sentiment  will  not  be  questioned.  I 
dwelt  on  the  harm  done  by  tlie  failure  of  somef 
missionaries  to  understand  and  respect  the  point  1 
of  view  of  the  Chinese.  And  It  cannot  hoJ 
doubted  that  this  failure  on  their  part  haf 
^elped  to  complicate  the  situation  In  China. 


that  In  this  iTia^'ter  we  are  ranked 
among  the  ‘‘  world  powers  ”  as  the  only 
one  that  has  made  no  adequate  provi¬ 
sion  for  performing  the  duties  our  Gov- _ _ _ 

ernment  with  full  authority  of  the  Con-  they  cannot  Ignore  the  possibility  of  their  eoiu-se 
stltution  assumes.  And  this  is  due.  not  paklng  trouble,  fqr  they  are  Inxovng  er 

governments  as  well  as  themselves  in  the  mat- 


I  to  any  defect  in  the  Constitution  itself. 

[  but  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  fulfill 
I  the  plain  obligation  Imposed  by  the 
I  Constitution,  and  provide  for  the  pun- 
lishment  of  violations  of  treaties  by  the 
I  Federal  courts. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  there  is 
I  something  in  the  rights  of  the  States 
I  that  prevents  Federal  actloix  of  this 
I  sort,  that  such  punishmeixt  Is  essentlal- 
lly  a  function  of  the  police  powers  of 
I  the  State,  and  can  only  be  executed 
I  through  the  courts  and  police  organlza- 
I  tlon  of  the  State.  But,  as  Mr.  Taft 
I  clearly  showed  in  his  address,  this  Is 
I  not  the  case.  It  is  the  right  of  the  Fed- 
I  eral  ’Government  to  make  treaties 
I  which  promise  protection  to  aliens 
I  within  our  boundaries.  It  Is  equally  the 
I  right  and  Is  also  4he  duty  of  the  Fed- 
I  eral  Government  to  enact  law's  to  pro- 
I  vide  for  the  full  enforcement  of  such 
I  guarantees.  This  duty  has  been  urged 
Congress  repeatedly,  notably  by 
I  President  Harrison,  President  McKtx- 
I  LET,  and  President  Roosevelt.  A  bill 


It  is  one  thing  for  a  missionary  to  go  to  I 
jhlna  carrying  hls  own  life  only  in  his  hands;  I 
t  is  quite  another  thing  if  the  natives  under- 1 
tand  or  are  made  to  understand,  that  any  in-  I 
.erference  with  the  missionary.  -  ' 

raniples  ruthlessly  on  all  their 
jrejTrtttces,  -wHl  brlikg  upon  them  the  army  and 
he  navy  of  a  foreign  power. 

While  China  was  never  receptive  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  the  occupation  of  Peking  by  the  foreign 
Dowers  with  the  looting,  murders  and  outrages 
incidental  to  It.  has  made  the  nation  less  so 
than  ever.  The  Chinese  to-day  hate  the  for¬ 
eigner  and  his  reUgloD.  In  order  to  overcome 
this  feeling  it  Is  llkelr  Hint  England  and  the 
United  States  will  adopt  a  more  conclllatoiy 
attitude  to  the  people  and  their  customs,  in-  I 
leed  the  United  States  has  constantly  manl- 
tested  its  desire  to  adopt  this  attitude,  and  in 
So  doing  it  is  following  no  less  the  precepts  of 
high  morality  than  the  dictates  of  expediency. 
But  in  following  this  course  the  gOTernment 
might  find  itself  serlouely  handicapped  and  em-  I 
barrassod  by  the  unwise  eeal  of  some  mlsslou- 
rles  A  Chinese  cptmlual  or  petty  offender,  for 
nstaiice.  In  order  lo  escape  punishment,  pro- 
'esees  Chrlstlonity  and  seeUs  sanctuary  In  the 
,ome  of  the  local  mleslonary.  The  latter  re- 
sc.  to  give  him  up  on  the  ground  thojjieliigjj 


WA^HIP^^STAY  AT  LA  GUAYRA. 

T«^*'?Jcvcrnraent  to’  Rights  of 

Amerloans  In  Asphalt  Concessions. 

Wabhinoton,  Deo.  20.— Tho  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  has  cabled  Instructions  to  Commander 
Hawley  of  tho  training  ship  Hartford  to  re¬ 
main  at  La  Guayra,  Venezuela,  until  further 
orders  and  to  grant  whatever  protection 
may  bo  necessary  to  American  interests  in  the 
case  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company  of  New 
Vork.  whose  oonoession  of  a  pitch  lake  has 
been  abrogated  by  the  Venezuelan  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  State  Department  has  sent  Instructions 
to  Francla  B.  Loomlfi.  United  States  Minister 
at  Caracas,  to  make  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
complaint  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company, 
and  to  report  whether  It  has  suffered^a  dental 
of  justice.  Until  this  report  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Loomis  the  Government 
will  take  no  action.  Mr.  Loomla  and  Com¬ 
mander  Hawley  have  been  instructed  to  co- 

°*Ay  D?’Andrew8  of  Now  York.  Vice-President 
of  the  Natlonid  Asphalt  Company,  has  filed 
formal  complaint  wdth  the  State  Department 
against  the  abrogation  of  the  company  a 
concession.  According  to  hls  advices  dU-  . 
turbances  have  ocourred  in  Venezuela  over 
the  abrogation  which  have  for  their  object 
attacks  on  Americans  and  their  luteresla  lu 

'"^It^^on  account  of  these  representations  I 
that  the  Hartford,  which  reaoheji  l.n  Guayra 
yesterday,  was  ordered  to  remain  there. 
La  GawTa  is  the  port  of  Caracas,  the  \  enez- 

'^complaint  that  tho  abrogation  of  the 
concession  Is  coupled  with  a  political  outbre-ik 
directed  against  AmenCHns  is  not  fully  un- 
ffitood  here.  At  the  \  enezuelon  legation 
RiirDrlso  is  expressed  thet  credence  should  I 
ho  nlnced  In  a  report  that  n  business  eon-  I 
tVnversy  between  two  American  companies  1 
should  bring  out  political  disturbances  m  j 
Venezuela. 
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PRINCII'I.ES  OK  THE  MtSSION. 

have  been  appoinlecl  by  the  Conimiltee 

ofthcChutch  MissionatySocicly  as  leaders  of 

their  Sadan  Mission,  think  that  it  will  be  in- 
f  teresling  to  our  friends  to  state  somewhat  at 

length  the  special  principles  and  methods  on  which  this  Mis- 
sion  will  be  carried  out. 

These  principles  and  methods  have  been  cordially  approvec 
by  the  Committee  of  tlic  Church  Missionary  Society  as  being, 
although  somewhat  special  in  their  character,  entirely  in  ac 
cord  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Society. 

Special  /V/V/r/>*.— The  identification  of  the  missionaries 
with  the  people  they  go  to  evangeiisc,  with  the  view  of  setting 
forth  before  them  to  the  utmost  the  power  of  Christ  on  such 
lives  as  their  own. 

The  Methods  to  be  adopted  in  giving  effect  to  this  principle 
are  as  follows  : —  A 

(ff)  Polilical Slalus.i^  the  missionaries  enter  tlie  Muslim 
slates  under  the  necessity  of  violating  the  law  of  Islam,  which 
forbids  any  one  to  endeavour  to  turn  Muslims  to  Christ,  they 
could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  ask  for  British  interven¬ 
tion  to  extricate  them  from  the  dangers  which  they  thus'  call 
down  upon  themselves.  But  also  forthe  sake  of  the  natives, 
who  have  to  be  urged  to  brave  the  wrath  of  man  for  Christ’s 
sake,  it  is  necessary  that  the  missionaries  should  themselves 
take  the  lead  in  facing  these  dangers,  and  should  in  every 
possible  way  make  it  clear  to  all  that  they  do  not  desire  to 
shelter  themselves,  as  British  subjects,  from  the  liabilities  and 
perils  which  would  attach  to  Christian  converts  from  Muham¬ 
madanism  in  the  Sftdan.  They  will  therefore  voluntarily  lay 
aside  all  claim  to  protection  as  British  subjects,  and  place 
themselves,  while  outside  British  territory,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Native  ruler^ 

(/<)  Mode  ofLi/e.—'V\\s  missionaries  will  endeavour  in  every 

1  way  to  share  with  the  people  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  their 

1  Muhammadan  environment.  When  away  from  the  town  of 
Lokoja,  either  itinerating  or  resident  in  the  Hausa  states, 
they  will  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  manners  and  ways  of 
living  of  the  Hausas.  The  ample  garments  and  wholesome 

1  food  in  use  among  these  people  render  such  an  assimilation 

1  to  their  mode  of  life  as  practicable  as  it  is  desirable. 

1  Source  of  Funds.— A.  special  fund,  distinct  from  the  general 

1  funds  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  has  been  opened  by 

1  the  Society  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  mission.  This  will 

1  be  assisteil  by  an  aitxiliar)’  “Central  SOdan  Fund”  inJMan- 

Chester  which  hits  been  already  opened  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Manchester  Committee  who  act  as  trustees  for  all 
money  entrusted  to  them,  and  tender  an  .account  of  it- 
utider  the  form  of  numbered  receipts,  and  without  mention¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  donors-to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  rriends  who  desire  to  share  in  this  work  may  send 
their  contributions  to  the  “  Manchester  Central  SMan  Fund, 
care  of  Leonard  K.  Shaw,  Esq.,  and  R.  Heaton  Smith,  Esq.,  1 
Conference  Hall,  Strangeways,  Manchester,  or  direct  to  the 
“  Sudan  Fund”  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  that  the  only  guarantee  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  missionaries,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  work, 
should  lie  in  the  continuance  of  God’s  approval  and  personal 
care  for  its  needs,  and  that  no  other  guarantee  should  be 
looked  for.  If  the  work  be  God’s  He  may  be  trusted  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  necessary  funds,  and  no  money  will  be  sought  but 
such  as  Ls  given  from  personal  love  to  Christ  and  sympathy 
with  His  compassion  for  the  perishing  souls  in  the  Sfidan. 
No  appeals  for  money  are  therefore  desired  ;  but  the  state  of 
the  great  mission  field  and  the  openings  which  may  arise  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  will  be  made  known  by  us  from  time  to  | 
time.  When,  however,  funds  are  required,  the  Head  of  the 
Church  will  alone  be  asked  to  create  in  His  servants  the  de¬ 
sire  to  share  in  His  work. 

Counting  the  Cost.— MX  volunteers  for  the  Sftdan  Mis-sion 
are  expected  carefully  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  subscrib¬ 
ing  to 'thele  methods  of  work.  When  they  have  learned  the 
language  and  are  sent  to  the  front,  they  must  be  prepared  to 
encounter  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  nature — fatigue,  loneli¬ 
ness,  occasional  privation,  danger  from  fanatical  outbreaks 
whi  ch  may  lead  to  imprisonment,  slavery,  or  even  assassina¬ 
tion.  They  must  go  forth  altogether  unarmed,  and  face  the 
full  significance  of  the  -Master’s  words — I  send  you  forth  as 
lambs  among  wolves.” 

S.  Alfred  Robinson. 

Graham  Wilmot  Brooke. 

j{o  ^oom  ion  a  Preposition. 

'^IIE  force  of  a  text  of  Scripture  is  sometimes  greatly 
weakened  by  even  a  slight  change  in  the  inspired 
words.  The  Rev.  James  W.  Alexander,  on  his  dying  bed, 
realised  this  when  a  friend  quoted  to  him  2  Tim.  i.  12  in¬ 
correctly — “I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed.”  “No,” 
said  the  dying  man,  “  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,”  In 
his  estimation  there  was  “no  room  even  for  a  little  pre¬ 
position  between  the  saint  and  his  Saviour.”  Alas!  we  too 
often  get  more  than  a  little  preposition  between  us^nd 
Christ.” — The  Watchivord.  y 

Should  a  Missionary  Ever  Take  Life  in  Self-Defense  r  | 

By  Robert  E.  Speer,  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  I 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

The  question  is,  should  a  missionary  ever  take  I 
life  in  self-defense  ?  But  this  is  simply  putting  | 
in  extreme  form  the  inquiry  as  to  the  principle  I 
of  resistance  or  non-resistance.  Should  a  missionary 
refrain  from  all  physical  opposition  to  evil  or  wrong  ?  I 
Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  two  1 
-statements  are  in  place.  The  question  seems  to  im¬ 
ply  that  Christian  missionaries  are  a  peculiar  class, 
and  that  perhaps  in  their  case  the  question  might  re-  1 
ceive  a  different  answer  from  that  which  would  be  I 
given  in  the  case  of  foreigners  who  are  not  mission-  I 
aries  living  on  mission  fields,  or  in  the  case  of  Chris-  I 
tians  at  home.  It  is  proper  enough  to  discuss  these  I 
questions  as  missionary  questions,  but  our  doing  so  I 
must  not  be  construed  as  an  acknowledgment  that  1 
missionaries'are  under  any  moral  laws  in  this  matter  [ 
which  do  not  apply  to  other  people  also. 

I.  There  is  no  difference  between  missionaries  and  I 
other  Christians  in  this  matter,  so  far  as  fundamental  | 
moral  principle  is  concerned.  What  is  morally  right  1 
or  wrong  for  a  Christian  in  one  land  or  in  one  occu- 
pation  is  morally  right  or  wrong  for  a  Christian  in  all  I 
-lands  and  in  all  occupations.  If  it  is  true,  as  a  mat-  I 
ter  of  fundamental  moral  principle,  that  a  missionary  | 
should  refrain  from  any  physical  opposition  lo  evil  or 
wrong,  and  should  never  take  life  in  self-defense, 
then  it  is  wrong  for  Christians  at  home  ever  to  do  [ 
these  things  ;  and  if  it  is  morally  right  for  Christians  | 
at  home  ever  I-.'  do  these  things,  then  it  is  morally  | 
right  under  the  same  or  corresponding  circumstances  I 
I  for  missionaries  to  do  them.  I 

2.  And  secondly,  there  is  no  difference  between  I 
I  Christians  and  those  who  are  not  Christians,  so  far  as  I 
1  Tiindamental  moral  principles  are  concerned.  Moral  f 
laws  are  universal  laws.  The  gospel  did  not  create  | 
them.  The  Ten  Commandments  are  binding  upon  I 
everybody,  not  only  the  Jews.  A  people’s  ignorance  I 
I  of  moral  duty  does  not  relieve  it  from  the  duty,  oiT 
[  make  that  morally  right  to  ignorance  which  is  morally  j 
I  wrong  to  knowledge.  Refusing  to  follow  Christ  ex- 
Icuses  men  from  no  moral  obligation.  Following 
1  Christ  creates  no  new  fundamental  moral  principle.  | 
iHe  did  not  come  lo  increase  the  number  of  “oughts.'' 

■  He  came  to  give  men  power  to  perform  their  “oughts.’ 

I  He  left  the  lines  of  right  and  wrong  in  fundamental  I 
I  moral  principle  just  where  he  found  them.  If  it  is  I 
I  true,  as  a  matter  of  fundamental  moral  principle,  that  I 
I  a  Christian  should  refrain  from  any  physical  opposi- 1 
I  tion  to  evil  or  wrong,  and  should  never  take  life  in  I 
I  self-defense,  then  it  is  wrong  for  those  who  are  noil 
I  Christians  ever  to  do  these  things,  and  if  it  is  morally  I 
I  right  for  those  who  are  not  Christians  ever  to  do  thesel 
I  things,  under  the  same  or  corresponding  circum-| 
I  stances,  it  is  morally  right  for  Christians  to  do  them.  I 
I  The  universe  in  which  we  live  is  not  a  moral  chaos.  I 
I  The  fvindamental  moral  principles  run  throughout  ill 
with  integral  regularity,  and  are  not  heaved  and  I 
I  distorted  and  reversed  by  the  attitudes  and  caprices! 
[  and  wilfulnesses  or  eagerness  of  men.  If  there  are  any  I 
I  fundamental  moral  qualifications  of  the  sixth  com- 1 
I  maridment  they  apply  to  all  men,  Christians  and  non- 1 
I  Christians,  merchants  and  missionaries.  I 

Now  there  are  such  qualifications.  It  is  sometimes  I 
j  right  to  take  life.  On  what  ground  is  it  declared  to  I 
be  invariably  wrong  ?  Some  reply,  on  the  authority  I 
of  the  Bible  ;  but  on  the  same  authority  there  is  no| 
such  invariable  and  exceptionless  law.  The  same  I 
code  that  said  “Thou  shMt  not  kill”  specifically  pro- 1 
I  vided  for  capital  punishment,  and  again  and  again  in  I 
the  Old  Testament  God  authorized  the  taking  of  j 
human  life.  If  it  be  said  that  all  this  was  superseded  I 
I  by  the  gospel,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  gospel  made  I 
nothing  morally  right  that  had  been  morally  wrong,  P 
or  morally  wrong  that  had  been  morally  right.  And  I 
I  bow  about  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira?  Iherel 
was  punishment  of  death  pronounced  by  man,  at  least  I 
in  Sapphira’s  case.  The  Bible  does  not  support  the! 
view  that  it  is  never  right  to  take  life.  Others,  like! 
[Tolstoy,  urge,  however,  that  it  is  wrong  in  principlei 
ever  to  kill.  Human  life,  they  hold,  is  something! 


I  sacred 

I  absolutely  sacred  and  inviolate  when  it  is  not  so  in  I 
the  sight  of  God,  and  life,  assuredly,  is  not  sacred  I 
and  inviolate  in  his  eyes.  He  wipes  it  out  daily.  I 
The  only  thing  which  is  absolutely  sacred  and  invio-F 
\  late  is  truth.  God  cannot  destroy  truth.  He  can  I 
kill,  but  he  cannot  lie.  If  God  can  kill,  it  cannot  be| 

I  set  up  as  a  fundamental  moral  principle  of  the  uni- 
*  verse  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  take  life. 

But  many  admit— as.  of  course,  they  must— that  I 
I  life  is  not  sacred  and  inviolate  in  the  case  of  God.  I 
I  who  yet  claim  that  man  ought  not  to  kill.  But  what  I 
I  God  can  do  he  can  aujiorize  man  lo  do.  Apromi-I 
I  nent  preacher  has  said  that  “God  clearty  dccTares'l 
I  life — thinking,  acting  life — to  be  outside  the  realm  I 
Inhere  the  will  of  man  -has  any  right  to  act  as  to  its! 

I  continuance  or  cessation.  This  at  once  marks  as| 
limirder  the  intentional  taking  of  human  life,  whetl.jr 
I  by  the  individual,  by  society,  or  by  the  nation  ;  iuul| 

I  brands  as  a  breaking  of  the  commandment  the  act  otl 
Ikilling,  capital  punishment,  and  all  war.”  Bui  hel 

■  adds,  and  he  would,  of  course,  have  to  give  up  hisl 
IlMble  if  he  did  not  add,  “save  where  such  act,  suchl 
Ipunisliment,  such  war,  immedialely  and  imequiv-[ 
locally  follow  the  clearly-expressed  commandmeul  oil 
|God.”  And  he  continues:  “The  only  Justifiahlej 

in  human  history  have  been  those  undertaken  I 
liinmeciiately  and  directly  in  obedience  to  a  dcfinilelyl 
lexpressed  divine  command.”  Now  if  some  of  thel 
lOld  Testament  wai'S  were  more  righteous  and  more  uil 
laccovd  with  the  character  and  will  of  Gml  than  somcl 
Imodern  wai'S  that  might  be  named,  then  the  morall 

■  foundations  of  the  world  are  a  good  deal  less  solidi 

■  than  we  have  supposed.  No  war  and  no  act  was  evevf 
Imade  right  by  a  command  of  God.  It  was  right  i 

wrong  according  as  it  was  in  harmony  or  not  with  thel 
Icharacter  and  will  of  God.  The  utterance  or  com-l 
Inland  of  God  does  not  create,  it  expresses  his  will  :| 
land  if  a  modern  act  of  killing  or  a  modern  war  is  ini 
j  accord  with  the  character  or  will  of  God,  it  is  as  right  I 
I  as  the  slaughter  of  Achnn,  or  the  wars  which  subdued  I 
I  the  promised  land. 

I  But  many  admit  the  right  of  the  state  or  of  organ- 
lized  civil  government  lo  take  life  who  deny  that  an  I 
I  individual  or  group  of  individuals  may  ever  do  it  on  I 
I  their  own  responsibility.  Now  1  realize  the  responsi- 1 
I  bilily  of  asserting  that  they  may,  and  yet  1  cannot  see  I 
I  that  .-.ny  otlier  conclusion  is  possible.  There  is  ai 
I  special  ethical  character  to  the  state,  U  is  a  divine  I 
linslitution,fas-are  the  family  and  the  church,  and  \ei  I 
lihere  are  not  two  moral  laws,  one  for  institutions  and  I 
lone  for  individuals.  If  it  is  wrong  for  an  individual  I 

■  to  lie,  it  is  wrong  for  an  institution  to  do  so,  and  vhi  j 
Ivi-rsn.  If  it  is  right  for  a  state  to  kill,  it  may  be  right 
Ifor  an  individual  to  kill  in  the  service  of  the  state,  j 
land  it  may  be  right  for  him  to  do  it  as  an  individual. 
iTlie  occasion  or  warrant  for  killing  may  not  be  the  j 
Isame  in  each  case,  but  the  moral  principle  that  i 

■  involved  is  the  principle  of  the  right  to  take  litc,  sup-  I 

Iposing  the  circumstances  to  justify  it;  and  il  this  | 
Iright  exists  in  the  state  or  in  any  human  institution, 
jit*^may  exist  in  an  individual  or  a  group  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  , 

And  so  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  be  ! 
I  said  as  a  matter  of  fundamental  moral  principle  that  I 
la  missionary  has  no  right  ever  to  take  life.  Ihe  | 
f  missionary  is  a  man)  living  under  precisely  the  same  I 
I  moral  obligations  as  all  other  men,  and  he  has  the  I 
I  same  rights  which  all  men  have.  If  we  can  not  on  I 
I  abstract  moral  grounds  deny  to  other  men  the  right  I 
I  of  taking  lif».  we  can  not  deny  iflo  hiin.  | 

We  have  considered  the  question  in  its  extreme 
j  form.  It  follows  that  if  we  cannot  declare  that  it  is  j 
I  always  wrong  to  take  life,  we  cannot  declare  that  le-  I 
I  sistance  to  wrong  is  always  wrong,  from  which  it 
follows  that  missionaries  may  have  the  moral  right  to 
resist  evil.  But  should  this  right,  when  it  exists,  be 
I  exercised,  or  should  it  be  waived  by  missionartp  in  I 
'  their  work  of  spreading  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  .- 
,  All  the  missionary  workers  who  have  contributed  to 
'  the  symposium  on  this  subject  appearing  in  theja^ 


I  two  issues  of  The  Sunday  School  Times,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  John  G.  Paton,  think  that  while  the 
presumption  is  strongly  against  the  exercise  of  | 
the  right  of  resistance,  yet  there  are  circumstances  : 
wlien  it  should  be  used.  And  Dr.  Paton  is  ready  , 
enough  to  have  the  civil  authorities  take  in  hand  the 
forcible  prevention  of  wrong-doing  and  the  punisli- 
'  inent  of  crime,  But  is  it  not  wrong  to  do  through  an  I 
agent  that  which  you  believe  it  would  be  morally  1 
wrong  in  principle  for  you  to  do  as  principal  ?  I"  fM 
is  morally  wrong  for  the  missionary  to  use  force,  is  it  I 
not  his  duty  to  see  that  no  force  is  used  by  any  one.  I 
for  the  moral  law  which  binds  him  must  bind  others  I 
also.  If,  however,  he  refrains  merely  because  it  is  | 
inexpedient  for  him  to  resist,  and  not  because  it  is  I 
morally  wrong,  his  position  is  entirely  logical  if  he  I 
approves  or  even  aids  the  civil  authorities  m  their  ■ 
work  of  forcibly  preventing  or  punishing  wrong-doing,  f 
And  surely  in  Dr.  Paton’s  own  case,  if  it  is  right  to  I 
punish  murder,  it  is  right  to  try  to  prevent  it.  is  this  I 
not  belter  than  to  allow  it  with  the  punishment  that  is  I 
to  follow  it?  ,  •  • 

The  writers  in  the  symposium  suggest  that  it  might  i 
be  right  for  missionaries  to  resist  evil  in  such  cases  as  | 
the  following  :  i.  When  called  upon  to  act  as  citi¬ 
zens,  and  not  specifically  in  defense  of  themselves  as  I 
missionaries.  2.  When  by  resisting  they  are  likely  to  I 
be  able  to  prevent  death  or  violence  ;  for  example,  by  I 
shutting  a  door  forcibly  against  men  who  propose  I 
evil.  3.  When  the  results  of  resistance,  so  far  as  it  is  I 
possible  prayerfully  and  conscientiously  to  foresee 
them,  are  less  dreadful  than  the  effects  of  the  evil  I 
rbisted.  4.  When  resistance  might,  without  loss  of  I 
life,  prevent  the  innocent  I 

from  evil,  and  saving  tne  wrong  doer  from  doing  | 
wrong.  5.  For  the  innocent  and  the  helpless  tne  1 
cases  suggested  when  it  may  not  be  right  to  resist  are  .  | 
(i.)  For  purely  personal  and  selfish  interests,  or  (2)  J 
when  resistance  is  useless.  “If  death  is  certain  m  | 
any'  case,”  says  Bishop  Thoburn,  “it  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  calmly  without  resistance.  If  violence  cannot  I 
be  averted,  no  defending  blow  should  be  struck.”  (3.)  I 
j  When  the  occasion  of  persecution  or  assault  is  purely  | 

I  religious,  and  the  missionary  is  attacked  for  his  feith  I 
I  alone,  so  that  resistance  would  mean  the  forcible  | 

I  support  of  his  religion. 

ft  will  be  evident  at  once  that  the  question  is  beset  i 
with  the  difficulties  which  surround  all  questions  of  I 
moral  expediency  rather  than  moral  principle.  But  I 
tlUss  difficulties  must  not  lead  us  to  the  easy  escape  j 
of  asserting  that  what  is  a  question  of  moral  expediency 
3  a  question  of  moral  principle.  The  principle  which 
s  involved  is  that  we  are  bound  to  surrender  our  I 
rights  of  self-defense  whenever  it  is  for  the  interest  of  I 
the  cause  and  the  good  of  men  that  we  should  do  so,  r 
even  as  Christ  urged  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  1 
When  this  may  be  it  is  undoubtedly  often  difficult  to  1 
discover,  and  the  safe  course  is  to  err  on  the  side  of  I 
security,  and  .surrender  our  right  when  we  are  in  doubt  I 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  exercise.  f 

This  is  the  course  which  missionaries  actually  take,  i 
The  great  majority  of  them  own  no  firearms  nor  any  | 
weapon  of  defense.  In  the  Boxer  trouble  a  few  de¬ 
fended  themselves  and  others,  or  resisted  in  behalf  of 
I  others ;  some  were  prepared  to  resist,  but  refrained  I 
I  from  all  resistance  because  they  sav/  that  it  was  use-  f 
I  less.  But  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were  killed  1 
and  those  who  escaped  accepted  the  violence  of  their  j 
I  enemies  in  literal  imitation  of  the  example  of  their  I 
I  Bjiviour.  They  did  this  because  it  never  occurred  to  I 
I  them  to  do  otherwise,  and  because,  though  they  had  I 
'  the  right  to  defend  their  lives,  as  Jesus  declared  he  I 
had  the  right  and  power  to  defend  his  life,  they  pre- 1 
ferred,  as  he  did,  to  waive  this  right,  and  lay  down  I 
their  lives  in  love.  Dr.  Corbett,  who  defends  the  I 
right  to  resist,  acknowledges  that  when  he  was  at  f 
tacked  he  made  no  resistance,  and  would  probably! 


■  question  as  to  Ihe  ex-i 

I L  guilty  of  contributory  negligopce  m  the 
lot  prevLtoble  crime,  when  withonl 

I  disputable  moral  boundary  we  can 
land  the  education  of  heathen  I 

Iness.  by  supporting  with  firmness  but  without  vi  ^l 
I  fence  the  prifciples  of  right  relations  among  me.,  we 
I  should  do  wrong  feve  silently  '>=9“  ‘  j  ”„;.l 

iBut  on  the  other  hand.-we  are  '“‘‘y  t"  .  I 

I  hearts  are  intemperate,  and  we  too  ^ 

I  the  guise  of  unselfishness  the  tlr.ng  tha  ts  per.ona  l 
land  selfish.  The  wise  course  .s  to^  adopt  the  rule l 
I  which  is  the  habitual  practise  of  the 
I  a  whole  —of  using  no  violence,  making 
“p^sica  resistancl.  but  lea^g  ««  -a=r  « 

hf<^ln;::^rSTbo“lo;  the  civil^i^^ 
which  he  has  ordained  to  hold  the  scale  and  to  drauj 
I  the  sword. 

New  Vork  Cn’v. 
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missionary  to  assert  his  rights,  as  did  the 


man 

5aints. 


tion  marks  an  epoch  in  the  Church  s  his¬ 
tory,  and  it  marks  a  great  decision. 
Churchmen  are  no  longer  content  to  act 
as  individuals.  They  wish  to  bring  the 
whole  power  of  their  organized  unity  and 
the  united  efforts  of  all  Christian  people 
to  bear  on  the  social  life  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  at  home,  just  as  they  wish  to  bring 
the  power  of  a  Christian  statesmanship 
to  hear  upon  the  redemption  of  the 
heathen  world.  The  Church  of  New  York 
joins  the  Church  in  China  in  hearing  her 
witness  that  Christianity  is  a  salvation, 
not  alone  for  the  individual,  hut  tor 
society. 


A  MissioBary’s  Bights  and  His 
Doty. 

Since  the  present  trouf)les  inChinahave 
called  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the 
mission  work  of  the  Church  there,  it  is 
inevitable  tnat  men  should  seek  to  reach 
behind  the  immediate  situation  for  the 
logical  principles  on  which  its  solution, 
with  that  of  all  similar  problems,  must 
rest.  And  to  this  it  seems  to  us  that 
Mr.  Speer,  both  in  his  former  paper  on 
“The  Iniquity  of  Christian  Missions  in 
China"  and  in  the  paper  which  we  pre¬ 
sent  this  week  on  “Missionaries  and  Their 
Rights,”  has  done  a  most  valuable  service. 
The  refreshing  frankness  of  his  speech  | 
has  cleared  the  air  of  cant,  political,  un¬ 
christian.  dilettante  cant,  which  is  just  | 
as  real  and  just  as  hateful  as  the  religious  | 
cant  which  is  partly  responsible  for  it.  f 
Mr.  Speer  brings  us  face  to  face  with  first  I 
principles.  He  makes  the  missionary’s 
rights  so  clear  that  none  may  gainsay  I 
them.  Involved  in  the  possession  of  every  | 
right  is  the  question  what  shall  bo  done  | 
v/ith  it.  We  assert  the  right  before  kings  | 
and  presidents,  but  it  is  for  the  mission¬ 
aries  themselves  and  those  whom  they  I 
represent  to  consider  how  far  they  will  I 
avail  themselves  of  it.  The  State  in  | 
guarding  its  own  interests  is  at  liberty  I 
to  refuse  to  allow  them  to  surrender  their  I 
rights.  That  is  not  their  affair  nor  their  | 
responsibility.  The  other  matter  is 
family  question,”  though  as  it  affects  their  I 
:  attitude  toward  the  world,  it  must  affect  I 
'  the  world’s  attitude  toward  them,  and  so  I 
I  must  be  considered  with  the  broadest  as  | 

I  well  as  the  highest  statesmanship. 

I  The  whole  missionary  movement, 

I  Mr.  Speer  nobly  says,  is  a  surrender  of  I 
I  rights.  Tbs  first  Christian  mission,  the  | 

I  mission  of  Christ  Himself,  the  Incarna- 
!  tion,  was  that,  and  every  little  act  of  I 
I  brotherly  love  that  makes  up  a  life  of  I 
I  Christian  altruism  is  a  surrender  of  right,  | 

I  Ought  we  then  to  say,  as  some  have  done,  ] 

I  that  no  missionary  should  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  appeal  to  the  sanctions  of  j 
force  to  maintain  his  cause?  That  surely, 
as  we  have  ourselves  already  urged  in¬ 
volves  an  unrighteous  and,  indeed,  an  I 
impossible  divorce  of  religion  and  poll-  i 
tics.  They  cannot  be  wholly  separated,  ! 
though  alas!  they  can  be,  and  often  are,  I 
sadly  confused.  There  are  times  for  the  I 
missionary  to  assert  his  rights,  as  did  the  | 


Apostle  Paul.  There  are  times  for  him 
to  waive  them,  as  did  the  Apostle  Paul 
also,  as  is  so  well  brought  out  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  cited  by  Mr.  Speer  from  Dr.  Nevius, 

The.  touchstone  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  it  is  not  the  missionary’s  right,  not 
the  Individual’s  right,  but  the^ight  of  the 
Church,  the  right  of  the  cau^e,  that  the 
missionary  is  to  bear  in  min(^  The  mis¬ 
sionary  must  sink  his  individcality  in  his 
vocation.  He  must  be  ready  ,  to  live  for 
the  Gospel  or  to  die  for  the  Gospel,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  may  be  best  served  by  his 
life  or  by  his  death.  He  haslno  right  to 
a  selfish  life,  nor  has  he  a  right  to  a 
selfish  martyrdom.  That  wa^  St.  Paul's 
rule  of  conduct,  and  it  is  the  ideal  for 
the  missionary  of  to-day.  And  it  is  not 
only  an  ideal  for  the  missionary,  but  we 
are  convinced  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  ideal 
of  Christian  missionaries,  who  have 
been  always  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  their  cause,  entering  more.'.fully  than 
any  others  have  done  into  the  national 
life  and  aspirations  of  the  "hations  to 
which  they  have  given  themselves,  seek¬ 
ing  not  their  own  gain  or  thaft  of  their 
nation  or  race,  but  striving  always  to 
build  up  a  native  Christianity,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  their  hope  being  that  they 
might  make  themselves  unneeded.  Here, 
indeed,  in  our  modern  times  is  the  truest 
iinit.ation  of  the  Master,  the  truest 
emptying  of  self.  With  their  eyes  fixed 
on  spiritual  aims,  they  have  sought  them 
by  spiritual  methods  and  have  subordi¬ 
nated  to  them  all  thought  of  personal 
right,  of  personal  wrong.  They  have  not 
even  accepted  dignities  and  immunities 
that  were  offered  them,  when  they  felt 
that  these  wouid  imperil  their  mission, 
and  for  the  same  reason  they  have  con¬ 
sistently  and  habitually  avoided  appeals 
to  Consuls  and  their  home  Governments 
at  their  own  personal  sacrifice.  And  as 
their  work  is  the  most  Christ-like  that 
there  is  to  do  in  this  world,  so  they  them¬ 
selves  have  been  guided,  in  Mr.  Speer’s 
words,  “to  accept  or  avoid  suffering,  not 
as  they  wish,  but  as  they  ought,  in  the 
interests  of  their  spiritual  enterprise. 
Where  in  this  Christian  world  shall  we 
find  such  devotion,  such  utter  unselfish¬ 
ness  as  theirs?  They  witness  to  bur  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  spirit  with  which  Poly¬ 
carp  and  Irenaeus  met  their  martyrdom. 


The  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  coal 

miners,  in  theirpresentstrikejarevegj 


Missionaries  and  Their  Rights. 

By  Robert  E.  Speer. 


A  state  has  certain  duties  toward  its 
I  citizens.  Looked  at  from  the  side  of  the 
citizen,  these  duties  of  the  State  are  his 
rights.  He  may  be  a  simple  child,  too  ig¬ 
norant  to  know  his  rights  or  unable  to 
claim  them,  but  the  State  has  its  duties 
to  discharge  to  him,  none  the  less.  What 
these  rights  are  which  the  citizens  of  the 
State  possess  is  one  question.  What  each 
citizen  will  do  with  his  rights  is  a  dif- 
I  ferent  question. 

citizen  the  missionary  has,  in 
j  general,  exactly  the  same  rights  as  other 
citizens.  The  fact  that  he  goes  abroad, 

I  not  to  make  money  but  to  do  good,  does 
1  not  deprive  him  of  rights  recognized  in 
the  case  of  men  who.  go  abroad  to  make 
j  money,  and  who  often  make  it  through 
1  doing  evil.  Whether  in  any  particular 
j  foreign  land  the  missionary’s  rights  are 
I  greater  or  less  than  the  trader's,  depends 
I  on  the  treaty  stipulations  between  that 
i  land  and  his.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
I  the  nature  of  the  missionary’s  work 
1  which  abrogates  in  his  case  rights 
acknowledged  to  the  merchant  or  the 
[  traveller. 

It  has  been  alleged  in  the  case  of  the 
J  China  missionaries  that  the  claim  that 
j  they  "only  ask  the  protection  that  every 
I  dweller  In  a  foreign  land  is  entitled  to 
I  from  his  Government  is  specious,  because 
1  missionaries  do  not  behave  as  ordinary 
I  residents.  In  China,  at  all  events,  they 
I  appear  as  conspirators  against  Chinese 
I  society  and  the  Chinese  State.”  That  is 
not  true;  but  even  if  it  were  the 
j  question  is  closed  by  the  simple  fact  that 
I  the  treaties  plainly  declare  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  their  converts  "shall  alike 
be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  authorities.”  As  the  United  States 
I  Treaty  declares,  “Any  person,  whether 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  Chinese 
convert,  who,  according  to  these  tenets 
(i.8.,  the  principles  of  the  Christian  rs- 
I  ligion  as  professed  by  the  Protestant  and 
1  Homan  Catholic  Churches),  peaceably 
teach  and  practice  the  principles  of 
j  Christianity,  shall  in  no  case  be  inter- 
I  fered  with  or  molested.”  It  is  said  that 
Wm.  B.  Reed,  the  framer  of  this  treaty, 

1  stated  that  this  “matter  was  brought  for- 
1  ward  and  encouraged  by  the  Chinese 
1  themselves.”  Neither  Mr.  Reed  nor  any 
I  of  the  other  ministers  then  negotiating 
j  treaties  with  China  had  authority  to  in- 
j  gist  upon  this  recognition  of  Christianity, 

I  “and  if  the  representatives  of  the  Chi- 
1  nese  Government  had  not  urged  it,  there 
j  is  no  probability  that  such  clauses  would 
have  been  inserted.”  On  the  other  hand, 
the  right  of  trade  was  insisted  upon  by 
the  Western  Powers,  and  was  extorted 
from  the  Chinese  whether  they  would  or 
not.  The  rights  of  missionaries  to  preach 
in  China  and  to  claim  protection  for 
themselves  and  their  converts,  are  guar- 
1  anteed  by  unmistakable  treaty  provi- 
I  sions.  And  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
j  Chinese  did  not  willingly  accede  to  these 
I  provisions. 

In  speaking  of  the  ground  of  the  inter- 
I  vention  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 


Foster,  who  has  as  much  right  as  any 
man  to  speak  alike  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  China,  said:  “There  seems  to  be 
in  a  part  of  the  public  press  of  our  coun¬ 
try  a  misconception  of  the  ground  upon 
which  our  Government  bases  its  inter- 
vention  on  account  of  thes^Tiots^Tn^ 

not  because  we  are  a  Christian  country 
and  are  seeking  to  support  a  Christian 
propagandism  in  China.  It  is  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  people  in  whose  behalf  our 
Government  intervenes  are  American 
citizens,  pursuing  a  vocation  guaranteed 
by  treaty  and  permitted  by  Chinese  law. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Imperial  Go.vernment  has  repeatedly  rec¬ 
ognized  the  salutary  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missions  in  their  moral  tendencies, 
their  educational  and  medical  work,  and 
their  charities.  The  American  mission¬ 
ary  has  the  same  right  to  go  into  all 
parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  preach 
and  teach  in  the  name  of  his  Maker  as 
the  American  merchant  has  to  carry  on 
his  trade  with  South  America  or  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  he  has  the 
same  right  to  invoke  the  protection  of 
his  Government  when  his  lawful  voca¬ 
tion  is  unduly  obstructed  or  his  life  or 
property  put  in  peril.” 

This  states  the  case  clearly.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  has  rights  as  clear  and  solid  as 
those  of  the  trader.  But  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  true  that  there  exists  a  feeling  in 
some  minds  that  the  missionary  ought 
not  to  have  these  rights,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  it  is  proper  to  deny  that  he  has 
them.  It  seems  to  such  minds  anomalous 
that  a  man  who  goes  abroad  for  an  un¬ 
selfish  purpose  should  be  recognized  as 
having  any  civil  or  political  rights.  And 
often  Governments  begrudge  any  recog¬ 
nition  of  them.  They  do  not  o.bject  to 
any  expense  in  enforcing  rights  of 
traders,  or  recently  naturalized  aliens, 
Witness  the  recent  case  of  Marcos  Es- 
sagin.  But  missionaries  are  different. 

"I  must  not  conceal  from  you,”  said 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  it  was  a  discreditable 
though  unnecessary  revelation,  “that  at 
the  Foreign  Office  missionaries  are  not 
popular.”  There  have  been  times  when 
the  same  thing  could  be  said  of  our 
State  Department. 

Why  are  they  not  popular?  Not  be¬ 
cause  they  make  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  trouble;  for  they  do  not.  Not 
because  they  lead  dissolute  or  criminal 
lives;  for  they  do  not.  No  missionaries 
ever  organize  Jameson  raids,  or  wound 
natives  as  Essagin  did  in  Tangier,  or  kill 
them  as  Logan  did  at  Canton.  No.  there 
is  a  feeling  that  Government  has  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  toward  missions,  and  that 
missionaries  are  bothersome  when  they 
obtrude  their  rights. 

There  is  something  in  this  undeniable 
feeling  which  Lord  Salisbury  so  openly 
acknowledges  that  stirs  one’s  blood.  We 
have  traders’  rights  which  government 
are  glad  to  recognize  and  enforce,  while 
the  Christian  teacher  or  doctor,  working 
unselfishly  for  the  good  of  the  people  to 


I  whom  he  goes,  is  a  nuisance  if  he  needs  I 
j  and  accepts  protection.  But  his  rights  I 
I  are  just  as  sacred  as  the  trader’s,  and  it  I 
I  Is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  assure  I 
I  them.  For  a  Prime  Minister,  head  of  the  I 
I  Foreign  Office,  to  say  that  his  office  ells-" 
I  likes  missionaries  is  to  Indicate  the  un- 
1  worthiness  of  his  Office  and  of  his  subor-  I 
dinates.  Did  he  ever  say  that  the  men  I 
who  deal  in  opium  with  China,  or  who  I 
have  dealt  in  rum  and  fire-arms  with  I 
I  Africa  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  were  | 

I  unpopular  In  the  Foreign  Office? 

But  beyond  this  it  may  be  said  that  I 
1  there  have  been  times  In  the  history  of  I 


the  British  Foreign  Office  when  a  nobler 
sense  of  national  duty  prevailed,  when 
ministers  recognized  obligations  to  man¬ 
kind,  beside  which  Lord  Salisbury’s  un¬ 
pleasant  humor  seems  a  squalid  thing. 
After  the  public  execution  at  Adrlanople 
in  1863,  of  a  young  Moslem  judicially  con¬ 
demned  to  death  for  the  crime  of  having 
apostatised  to  Christianity,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
wrote  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcitffie,  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople: 

The  Christian  Powers,  who  are  making 
gigantic  efforts  and  submitting  to  enor¬ 
mous  sacrifices,  to  save  the  Turkish 
Empire  from  ruin  and  destruction,  cannot 
permit  the  continuance  of  a  law  in 
Turkey  which  is  not  only  a  standing  in¬ 
sult  to  them,  but  a  source  of  cruel  perse¬ 
cution  to  their  co-rellgionists,  which  they 
never  can  consent  to  perpetuate  by  the 
successes  of  their  fleets  and  armies.  They 
are  entitled  to  demand,  and  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  do  distinctly  demand,  that 
no  punishment  whatever  shall  attach  to 
the  Mohammedan  who  becomes  a  Chris¬ 
tian.”  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had  the 
same  noble  conception  of  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  nation  when,  in  1844,  be  wrote 
to  Sir  Stratford  Canning:  "The  Christian 
Powers  will  not  endure  that  the  Porte 
should  insult  and  trample  on  their  faith, 
by  treating  as  a  criminal  any  person  who 
embraces  it.”  Taking  this  highest  view  of 
national  duty.  It  may  be  maintained  that 
Governments  exist  more  for  the  extension 
of  truth  and  justice  than  for  the  extension 
of  trade,  and  that  those  representatives 
who  go  out  to  teach  men  better  ways  and 
to  lift  up  their  life  have  more  right  lo 
be  defended  than  those  who  go  for  com¬ 
merce,  and  far  more,  surely,  than  those 
who  carry  on  debasing  traffics,  or  who 
lead  polluted  lives.  I  am  not  originat¬ 
ing  this  distinction.  I  have  held  that  the 
State  has  duties  toward  all.  But  when 
men  draw  lines,  and  deny  to  missionaries 
rights  which  they  claim  for  others,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  just  to  reply  that  if  distinctions 
are  to  be  drawn,  all  the  claims  for  excess 
of  rights  are  on  the  side  of  the  mlsslon- 
aries. 

Let  that  pass;  but  let  us  have  done 
with  the  nonsense  that  the  State  owes  the 
duty  of  securing  treaty  rights  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  person  to  some  of  its  citizens, 
but  not  to  others.  The  London  Specta¬ 
tor  stated  the  case  clearly  five  years  ago. 
when  this  same  question  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion:  ,  . 

“It  must  next  be  asked  whether  when 
the  missionaries  go  to  China  they  ought 
to  he  as  fully  protected  as  other  citizens 
doing  their  lawful  business.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  arguable  that  missionaries  In 
China  could  not  claim  the  protection  of 
England,  supposing  they  were  breaking 
the  law  of  the  land  by  teaching  Cbrlstian- 
jjy  Personally,  we  hold  that_there_^s^_^ 


the  opinion  that 
they  should  be  protected  even  !b  that  case, 
1  or  in  other  words,  that  no  Christian  State 
should  recognize  the  right  or  a  seml-clvll- 
Ized  Power  to  exclude  the  entry  o(  Chris- 
I  tianity. 

“It  Is  not,  however,  In  the  present  case 
necessary  to  discuss  this  p-oblem.  The 
'  legal  right  of  the  missionaries  to  live  in 
China  and  to  teach  Christianity  is  abso¬ 
lutely  clear,  and  is  guaranteed  by  treaty. 
The  men  and  women  who  were  burned 
and  speared  the  other  day  had  uone  noth¬ 
ing  contrary  to  the  law,  or  for  which  they 
J  could  have  been  lawfully  punished  by 
I  any  Chinese  tribunal.  This  being  the 
case,  we  hold  it  to  be  mischievous  non- 
1  sense  to  talk  as  if  the  Chinese  missions 
did  not  deserve  protection.  Are  men  and 
women  to  lose  their  British  citizenship 
because,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  duty, 
and  in  order  to  carry  out  what  they  be- 


I  lieve  to  be  the  will  of  God,  they  devote 
I  their  lives  to  rescuing  human  beings  from 
]  that  appalling  mixture  of  materialism 
I  and  superstition  which  in  China  passes 
1  for  religion?  Is  a  man  to  have  the  Eng- 
I  lisn  shield  over  him  only  as  long  a.s  he 
I  buys  tea  and  sells  cotton;  and  is  the  teach- 
I  ing  of,  and  ministering  to,  the  degraded 
I  people  of  southern  China  to  be  held  as 
I  depriving  an  Englishman  of  his  claim  to 
1  be  unmolested  in  a  foreign  country  as 
I  long  as  he  conducts  himself  in  accordance 
I  with  the  law? 

“If  this  were  to  be  the  rule,  the  con¬ 
sequence  might,  indeed,  be  curious.  V/e 
I  should  have  questions  asked  in  Parlia- 
I  ment  as  to  why  nothing  had  been  done  in 
regard  to  the  flaying  alive  of  Mr.  Brown, 
a  Scotch  tea-broker,  answered  by  the  re¬ 
mark:  Tt  appears  that  Mr.  Brown  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  in  the  Sun- 
I  day-school  of  a  Presbyterian  mission  near 
I  the  place  where  he  was  killed,  and  there- 
I  fore  the  British  Government  could  not  be 
I  expected  to  interfere.’  The  trutn  is,  the 
I  attempt  to  say  that  the  Government  ought 
not  to  bother  about  missionaries  is  ab¬ 
surd.  Unless  we  are  going  to  give  up  the 
I  idea  that  British  citizenship  is  a  full  pro¬ 
tection  to  all  to  whom  it  attaches,  we 
I  must  protect  men  whether  they  preach  or 
I  teach,  or  only  buy  and  sell.” 

But,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  what  rights 
I  the  missionary  has,  is  one  thing;  what 
1  he  will  do  with  his  rights,  is  a  different 
thing.  The  second  question  is  not  one  for 
discussion  by  those  who  deny  him  his 
I  just  rights.  It  is  a  family  question  which 
missionaries  and  those  who  sympathize 
I  with  them  may  discuss  among  them¬ 
selves.  It  does  not  at  all  affect  the  duty 
of  the  State.  It  merely  affects  the  claims 
that  the  missionary  will  make,  and  his 
attitude  before  the  world. 

The  missionary  is  at  liberty  to 
'  refrain  from  exercising  his  rights 
when  he  thinks  he  ought  to  do 
To  be  sure,  the  State  is  at  liberty 
'  to  refuse  to  allow  him  to  surrender 
his  rights.  Consuls  have  obliged  mission¬ 
aries  to  accept  protection  more  than  once 
when  they  did  not  seek  it.  But  the  mis¬ 
sionary  can  refrain  from  claiming  what 
he  has  a  right  to  claim.  As  Woolsey  says 
in  his  “Political  Science”:  “Rights  may 
be  waived.  The  very  nature  of  a  right 
implies  that  the  subject  of  it  decides 
whether  he  shall  exercise  it  or  not,  in  a 
particular  case.  ...  It  can  never  be 
too  often  repeated  in  this  age  that  duty 
i  higher  than  freedom,  that  when  a  man 


^^^*^5^^rerogativ^h^rst  ques- 
tion  for  him  to  ask  is:  ‘How  and  m  what 
spirit  is  it  my  duty  to  use  my  power  or 
prerogative?  What  law  shall  I  lay  down 
for  myself,  so  that  my  power  shall  not 
be  a  source  of  evil  to  me  and  to  others?' 

In  a  real  sense,  the  whole  missionary 
movement  is  a  surrender  of  rights.  The 
Incarnation  was  just  this.  Our  Lord  emp¬ 
tied  Himself,  counting  not  His  right  to  be  I 
equal  with  God  as  a  thing  to  be  jealously 
retained.  Every  missionary  gives  up 
many  rights  in  order  to  go  to  the  I 
mission  field,  and  there  his  whole  | 
life  is  in  a  real  sense  a  self-  I 
emptying  and  an  abandonment  of  1 
things  he  might  have  claimed.  To  what  | 
extent  is  this  spirit  to  govern  his  rela¬ 
tions  to  his  own  Government  and  to  the 
Government  of  China? 

There  are  some  earnest  missionaries 
•who  believe,  as  one  of  them  says,  that 
“every  missionary  in  China  should  re-  I 
solve  that  henceforth  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  will  he  appeal  to  any  earthly  Gov¬ 
ernment.  He  teaches  men  everywhere  to  , 
be  subject  to  the  powers  that  be.  Ke  j 
prays  always  for  icings  and  for  all  in 
authority.  But  he  will  bring  before  them 


no  request  for  protection  or  aid.  If  his 
persecutions  are  not  too  great,  he  will 
bear  them.  If  they  threaten  too  much,  he 
will  flee.  If  his  property  is  destroyed,  ho 
will  take  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  his  goods 
in  view  of  his  heavenly  treasure,  and  no 
representation  of  the  case  shall  be  made 
to  Minister  or  Consul.  If  he  is  killed,  his 
comrades  will  bury  him,  as  ‘devout  men 
carried  Stephen  to  his  burial,’  and  they 
will  do  no  more.”  This  was  to  be  the  prin¬ 
ciple  also  of  the  Soudan  mission,  which 
Wilmot  Brooke  projected:  “As  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  enter  the  Moslem  States  under 
the  necessity  of  vloilating  the  law  of 
Islam,  which  forbids  anyone  to  endeavor 
to  turn  Moslems  to  Christ,  they  could  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  ask  for  British 
intervention  to  extricate  them  from  the 
dangers  which  they  thus  call  down  upon 
themselves.  But  also  for  the  sake  of  the 
natives,  who  have  to  be  urged  to  brave 
the  wrath  of  man  for  Christ’s  sake,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  missionaries  should 
themselves  take  the  lead  in  facing  these 
dangers,  and  should  in  every  possible  way 
make  it  clear  to  all  that  they  do  not 
desire  to  shelter  themselves,  as  British 
subjects,  from  the  liabilities  and  perils 
which  would  attach  to  Christian  converts 
from  Mohammedanism  in  the  Soudan. 
They  will  therefore  voluntarily  lay  aside 
all  claim  to  protection  as  British  sub¬ 
jects,  and  place  themselves,  while  out¬ 
side  British  territory,  under  the  authority 
of  the  native  rulers.” 

This  view  ignores  the  fact  mat  States 
have  duties,  and  that  even  if  a  mission¬ 
ary  thinks  that  he  should  not  strive  to 
prevent  a  bad  Government  from  doing 
wrong  and  injustice  when  it  has  bound 
itself  solemnly,  as  in  the  case  of  China,  to 
avoid  such  wrong  and  injustice,  the  State 
whose  citizen  he  is  must  prevent  such  an 
evasion  of'  solemn  ‘  obligation  and  such 
offence  against  right.  And  further,  this 
view  surrenders  too  completely  to  a  vi¬ 
cious  theory  of  the  State.  Is  civil  govern¬ 
ment  ordained  of  God?  If  it  is,  what 
higher  function  can  it  have  than  to  de¬ 
fend  the  innocent  and  guarantee  justice? 
States  as  well  as  families  and  churches, 
are  religious,  and  they  have  moral  as 
well  as  commercial  duties.  It  is  not  their 


business  to  coerce  opinion.  It  is  their 
business  to  prevent  injustice.  They  may 
not  undertake  a  religious  propaganda,  but 
neither  may  they  permit  a  propaganda  of 
assassination.  And  this  viev/  makes  an 
indefensible  distinction.  If  Christian  citi¬ 
zens  may  exercise  their  political  rights 
at  home,  they  may  do  so  abroad. 

Furthermore,  such  a  view  assumes 
what  needs  to  be  proved,  and  what  cannot 
be  proved  from  history;  namely,  that 
religion  must  be  wholly  divorced  irom 
politics.  Every  State  must  be  religious. 
And  every  religion  must  deal  with  the 
organized  life  of  man,  which  is  politics. 
The  two  can  be  confused  to  the  injury 
of  each,  and  they  can  be  separated  equally 
to  their  mutual  injury.  But  they  have 
undeniable  pblnts  of  contact.  Ad  Dr. 
Nevius,  one  of  the  most  sagacious  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  China,  has  said  in  a  post¬ 
humous  paper,  on  this  subject  of  mis¬ 
sionaries’  rights: 

“The  adoption  of  any  fixed,  unvarying 
rule  of  procedure  would  be  sure  to  mis¬ 
lead  us.  Some  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  seem  to  present  the  duty  of  abso¬ 
lute  non-resistance,  abstaining  from  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  civil  power  for  protection 
under  all  circumstances.  In  other  places 
we  are  taught  that  resistance  to  perse¬ 
cution  and  an  appeal  to  the  civil  power 
for  protection  are  legitimate  and  under 
some  circumstances  obligatory.  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  his  first 
visit  to  Philippi  is  remarkably  apropos 


here.  While  he  joyfully  submitted  to  be¬ 
ing  seized,  scourged  and  thrust  into  the 
inner  prison,  when  all  might  nave  been 
avoided  by  a  word,  we  cannot  (to  use  the 
language  of  Dr.  Alexander)  but  admire 
‘the  moral  courage,  calm  decision  and 
sound  judgment  which  he  showed  in  the 
assertion  of  his  legal  rights,  precisely 
when  it  was  most  likely  to  be  useful  to 
himself  and  others.  This  is  enough  to 
show  how  far  he  was  from  putting  a  fan¬ 
atical  or  rigorous  interpretation  on  our 
Saviour’s  principle  of  non-x-esistance 
(Matt.  V.  38;  Luke  vi.  29),  which,  like 
many  other  precepts  in  the  same  dis¬ 
course,  teaches  what  we  should  be  willing 
to  endure  in  an  extreme  case,  but  without 
abolishing  our  right  and  duty  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  that  case  occurs.  Thus  Paul 
obeyed  it,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  by 
submitting  to  maltreatment  and  by  after¬ 
wards  resenting  it,  as  either  of  these 
courses  seemed  most  likely  to  do  good  to 
men  and  honor  to  God.’  ” 

The  missionary  has  his  rights,  and  there 
are  times  when  he  may  justly  claim  them, 
when  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to  waive 
them  and  obtusely  permit  injustice  and 
crime.  Even  if  some  evil  is  caused  by 
his  acceptance  of  his  rights,  it  is  less  than 
would  be  caused  if  he  waived  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  times  when 
he  must  surrender  them  in  the  Interest 
of  his  mission.  The  right  principle  is 
that  he  should  lay  aside  all  selfishness, 
all  desire  for  mere  personal  protection, 
and  all ‘‘motives  of  a  purely  personal  char¬ 
acter,”  and  do  what  will  be  best  for 
Christ’s  Church.  If  the  interests  of 
Christ’s  Church  will  be  best  served  by 
the  missionary’s  death,  he  must  die;  if 
by  his  life,  he  must  live.  He  has  no  right 
to  surrender  the  interests  of  the  Church 
to  the  claims  of  some  rigid  theory  of  his 
own,  especially  if  it  rests  on  an  atheistic 
and  immoral  view  of  the  functions  of 
civil  government. 

The  “Principles  and  Practice”  of  the 
missionary  society  which  has  the  largest 
number  of  missionaries  in  China  sets 
forth  a  view  with  which,  theoretically  at 
least,  I  think  the  great  majority  of  Prot¬ 
estant  missionaries  agree,  and  which 
I  practically  I  am  sure  defines  their 
actual  practice.  A  small  minority  of 
missionaries  have  ever  made  any 
representation  of  any  sort  to  either  Con¬ 
suls  or  Chinese  officials.  “Too  great  cau¬ 
tion,”  the  “Principles  and  Practice”  of 
the  China  Inland  Mission  declares,  “can¬ 
not  be  exercised  by  all  missionaries  resid¬ 
ing  or  journeying  inland  to  avoid  diffi¬ 
culties  and  complications  with  the  people, 
and  especially  with  the  authorities. 
Every  member  of  the  mission  must"  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  goes  out  depending  for 
help  and  protection  on  the  living  God,  and 
not  relying  on  an  arm  of  flesh.  .  .  . 

Appeals  to  Consuls  or  to  Chinese  officials 
to  procure  the  punishment  of  offenders, 
or  to  demand  the  vindication  of  real  or 
supposed  rights,  or  for  Indemnification  for 
losses,  are  to  be  avoided.  Should  trouble 
or  persecution  arise  inland,  a  friendly 
representation  may  be  made  to  the  local 
Chinese  officials.  ,  .  .  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  may  any  missionary  on  his  own 
responsibility  make  any  written  appeal 
to  the  British  or  other  foreign  authori¬ 
ties.  ...  In  preaching  and  selling 
books  the  collection  of  large  crowds  in 
busy  thoroughfares  should,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  be  avoided,  and,  where  it  can  be 
done,  any  difficulty  should  be  arranged 
without  reference  to  the  local  authorities. 

.  .  .  On  no  account  should  threatening 
language  be  used  or  the  threat  of  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  Consul  be  made.  Great  re-  - 
spect  must  be  shown  to  all  in  authority, 
and  must  also  be  manifested  in  speaking 


of  them,  as  is  required  by  the  Word  of 
God.  Where  prolonged  stay  In  a  city  is 
likely  to  cause  trouble-,  it  is  better  to 
journey  onward;  and  w'here  residence 
cannot  be  peaceably  and  safely  effected, 
to  retire  and  give  up  or  defer  the  attempt, 
in  accordance  with  the  Master's  injunc-  I 
tion,  ‘When  they  pei-secute  you  in  this  I 
city,  flee  ye  into  another.’  God  will  open  I 
more  doors  than  we  can  enter  and  occupy.  I 
In  conclusion,  the  weapons  of  our  war-  I 
fare  must  be  practically  recognized  as  I 
spiritual,  and  not  carnal.”  I 

I  think  the  Rev.  John  Ross,  of  Man-  I 
churia.  one  of  the  leading  missionaries  I 
to  the  Chinese,  expresses  the  common  | 
judgment  when  he  says:  "It  is  dangerous 
for  us  to  demand  always  what  we  call 
'Treaty  rights’— rights  under  treaties  ex¬ 
torted  from  China.  Better  to  quietly  en¬ 
dure  many  a  wrong  than  assist  by  ever 
(i.e.,  always)  claiming  our  'rights’  to  deep¬ 
en  thesense  of  irritation  given  by  our  pres¬ 
ence  in  China.  Where  and  when  this  en¬ 
durance  should  end,  must  be  left  to  in¬ 
dividual  conscience.” 

Mr.  Conger  has  consulted  the  desires  of 
the  missionaries  on  this  general  question 
of  their  political  rights  in  China,  especi¬ 
ally  in  relation  to  the  lawsuits  of  Chinese, 
and  on  Jan.  24, 1900,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hay, 
regarding  the  proposal  that  Protestant 
missionaries  should  claim  the  political 
privileges  accorded  to  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics,  that  he  had  consulted  ‘‘the  Prot¬ 
estant  missionaries  of  all  denominations, 
and  at  least  nine-tenths  of  them,  speak¬ 
ing  from  their  own  experience  at  treaty 
ports  and  in  the  interior,  living  near 
United  States  Consuls  and  far  trcm  them, 
expressed  themselves  as  opposed  to  mak¬ 
ing  any  request  for  like  privileges,  or,  in 
fact,  paying  any  attention  whatever  to  the 
Xiecree.  The  gist  of  all  their  arguments 
was,  that  the  Chinese  were  continually 
-soliciting  the  aid  of  missionaries  in  law¬ 
suits  and  other  local  difficulties,  request¬ 
ing  them  to  intercede  with  Chinese  offl- 
oials,  etc.,  and  that,  if  the  rights  and 
privileges  accorded  to  the  Catholics  by 
the  Decree  wei*e  by  public  edict  given  to 
them,  it  would  be  understood  by  the 
Chinese  as  a  special  authority  giving  the 
missionaries  license  and  power  to  inter¬ 
fere,  and  so  tend  to  make  them  civil  ad¬ 
vocates  instead  of  Gospel  ministers.  This  I 
they  do  not  desire.”  I 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  I 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  mission-  | 
aries  to  the  trials  and  persecutions  of  the  ■ 
native  Christians.  Exactly  the  same  j 
principles  govern  there  that  govern  in  the  I 
case  of  the  missionary.  Rights  are  to  be  ! 
claimed  or  waived,  not  as  the  personal  : 
interest  of  the  individual  may  suggest, 
but  as  the  interests  of  the  Church  require. 
The  same  treaty  stipulations  which  en¬ 
sure  protection  to  the  missionary  cover 
the  rights  of  the  native  Christians  to 
•freedom  from  molestation.  The  rights 
and  the  duties  of  missionaries  and  native 
converts  in  this  regard  are  the  same. 
They  will  accept  or  avoid  suffering,  not 
as  they  wish,  but  as  they  ought,  in  the 
interests  of  their  spiritual  enterprise. 

For  the  missionary  work  is  a  spiritual 
work.  It  has  spiritual  motives,  spiritual 
aims,  spiritual  methods.  And  while  it  is 
carried  on  by  men  who  are  possessed  of 
civil  rights  which  they  have  no  right  to 
treat  with  contempt,  which  they  must  use 
as  the  interests  of  their  work  demand,  it 
is  yet  one  right  of  these  men  that  they 
may  surrender  their  rights  when,  and  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
their  cause  that  they  should  do  so.  When 
that  may  be,  it  is  for  them  to  determine 
for  themselves;  it  is  not  to  be  determined 
for  them  by  those  who  deny  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  any  rights  at  all. 


affairs  IN  SYRIA 
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I  It  is  a  Eew^xperience  for  us  o!d  residents  in  Syria  to 
I  look  out  upon  railway  trains  passing  in  the  distance  and 
see  the  French  locomotives  .dragging  their  burdens  up 
the  cogged  track  over  Lebanon  toward  the  Bukaa  and  | 
Damascus,  The  passenger  train  is  ten  hours  in  passing  i 
'  'over  the  180  miles,  scaling  Lebanon  at  an  elevation  of 
5  000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  road  was  opened  August 
4th,  and  already  the  freight  traffic  is  so  great  that  three 
freight  trains  a  day  cannot  meet  the  demand.  As  we  I 
arrived  August  13th  from  New  York,  -we  have  not  yet 
been  over  the  road  to  Damascus  ;  but  Dr.  Crawford  tells 
me  that  the  ride  from  Damascus  up  the  river  Abana  to  the 
fountain  of  Fiji,  and  on  to  Zebedany,  under  the  dense 
shade  of  poplars,  and  by  the  roaring  river,  is  most  re¬ 
freshing  and  delightful.  The  ride  over  the  bights  of 
Lebanon  is  no  less  so,  with  its  bold  scenery  and  magnid- 
oent  views  of  the  distant  sea  and  the  rooky  motmtain 
gorges.  .  I 

The  chief  impression  on  one’s  mind  on  returning  here 
after  a  sixteen  months’  absence  is  the  pitiful  suspense  of  I 
the  public  mind  and  the  intense  anxiety  everywhere  to 
know  what  is  to  be  done  about  the  Armenian  atrocities, 
and  whether  reforms  will  be  really  carried  into  effect. 
And  the  anxiety  is  not  about  Armenia  alone.  Crime  un¬ 
punished  begets  crime.  Unhung  murderers  dll  the  pris¬ 
ons  or  roam  at  large.  In  the  prison  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
which  is  under  a  Christian  pasha,  there  are  scores  of  con- 
I  demned  murderers  for  whose  execution  orders  cannot  be 
obtained  from  Constantinople.  The  attack  on  Dr.  Chris- 
j  tie’s  institute,  in  Tarsus,  is  only  a  sign  of  the  prevailing 
I  unrest  and  the  conviction  that  crimes  against  Christians  j 
j  will  not  be  punished. 

1  In  the  city  of  Aleppo  a  panic  has  seized  the  nominal  i 
Christian  population  of  Latiijs,  Greehs,  Protestants  and 
1  Armenians ;  and  they  have  united  in  a  joint  memorial 
I  to  the  foreign  consuls,  asking  protection  from  what 
I  they  regard  as  impending  magsaere.  The  ignorant  and 
1  fanatical  Moslem  populace,  noted  for  its  turbulent  spirit 
1  in  the  past,  has  lately  been  breathing  out  threat^^ 

‘  death  to  the  Christian  dogs”;  and  the  fact  of  nothing 
having  been  done  to  punish  the  Kurds  of  Sa?sflQ  embold¬ 
ens  them  to  believe  that  they  can  safely  follow  their 
example. 

The  Brazes  of  Mejdel  Shems,  above  Banias,  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  last  year  attacked  the  Circassians  and 
Turkish  troops,  killing  several.  They  received,  instead 
of  punishment,  honors  and  reward.  The  Druzes  faid, 
“The  Government  fears  us,  and  we  will  do  what  we 
please.” 

And  this  they  proceeded  to  do.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  Moslem  peasantry  in  this  Empire  are  as  badly  op¬ 
pressed  as  the  Christians ;  and  in  many  districts  it  is 
true.  Just  east  of  Mejdel,  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  is 
the  Moslem  village  of  Beit  Jann,  with  its  abundant  run¬ 
ning  water  and  rich  lands.  The  Druzes  of  Mejdel  ha'»e 
sent  them  word  that  unless  they  make  a  “taboo,’  or 
land  office  deed,  of  one-half  of  all  their  property  to  the 
village  of  Mejdel,  they  (the  Druzes)  will  destroy  their  I 
village  and  drive  them  all  away.  The  headmen  went  to 
Damascus  to  plead  with  the  Wall  for  protection,  but  got 
neither  promises  nor  aid.  That  whole  region  is  in  disor-  j 
I  der.  The  peasantry  do  not  venture  through  it  unless  in  I 
I  armed  parties  of  at  least  fifteen  men  ;  and  that  is  almost  I 
within  sight  of  Dainasus,  with  its  garrison  of  regulars  I 
and  its  ten  batteries  of  Krupp  cannon.  The  United  | 
I  States  ship  “Marblehead  ”is  expected  here  soon  to  i 
quire  into  the  attack  on  American  premises  m  Tarsus.  I 
As  cholera  is  still  lingering  in  that  province,  it  may  be| 
that  the  captain  of  the  “  Marblehead”  will  postpone  lus| 
visit  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia. 


But  us  expec  ed  Advent  brings  „p  the  questing, 

of  gunboats  and  missionaries,  as  the  late  dreadful  mas¬ 
sacre  m  Fuhkien,  China,  has  brought  it  before  the  Eng- 1 
lish  public.  A  Mr.  Pickering  writes  to  the  London  Times 
that  as  missionaries  count  the  cost  before  going  out, 
they  should  be  ieft  to  their  fate.  If  the  Chinese  choose 
to  kill  them,  well  and  good.  They  expected  it.  Let 
them  wear  the  martyrs’  crown,  and  not  expect  fleets  and 
armies  to  avenge  them.  Another  correspondent,  “X,” 
replies  to  Mr.  Pickering,  agreeing  with  his  view  of  the 
j  missionaries’  duty  to  greet  death  with  a  smile,  and  says 
I  Dr.  Stewart  believed  the  same,  and  died  with  all  his  com- 
j  pany  cheerfully  for  Christ's  sake.  But,  says  “  X,”  Mr. 
j  Pickering  does  not  state  the  whole  case.  Let  us  admit 
I  that  the  Chinese  may  burn  missionaries  like  Dr,  Stewart 
I  with  impunity,  and  the  British  Government  will  say 
I  nothing  about  it.  But  I  am  not  a  missionary,  and  do 

I  not  expect  to  be.  I  have  business  to  call  me  to  China. 

I I  may  have  to  travel  there.  Now  if  the  British  Govern- 
]  rhent  decides  that  one  class  of  its  subjects,  the  mission- 
I  aides,  are  burnable,  and  another  class,  the  merchants, 

I  consuls  and  travelers  are  unburnable,  I  wish  to  have  the 
I  Government  put  some  unmiStatkable  mark  or  label  on 
I  the  unburnables,  lest  by  some  mistake  of  a  Chinese  mob 
I  they  confound  us  with  the  burnable  missionaries  and  1 
I  get  burned ! 

Mr.  X  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  Missionaries  do 
not  ask  for  retaliation,  or  for  armies  and  gunboats.  But 
whenagreatcivilized  Stateconcedes  to  barbaric  Asiatics, 
Africans  or  Polynesians  the  right  to  burn  allmissionaries, 
men,  women  and  children  as  “  wood,  hay  and  stubble,” 
but  threatens  with  bombshells  and  Maxim  guns  any  who 
burn  their  “  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones,"  meaning 
their  merchants,  consuls  and  traders  ;  the  impossibility 
of  drawing  the  line  would  be  so  apparent,  even  to  a 
Hebrides  cannibal,  that  he  would  expostulate  and  beg 
to  be  supplied  either  with  the  burnable  and  edible  kind 
of  Englishman  alone,  or  with  the  unburnable  merchant 
alone. 

But  as  long  as  missionaries  go  everywhere,  and  mer¬ 
chants  follow  in  their  tracks,  and  go  even  beyond  them 
in  savage  isles  and  continents,  the  civilized  governments 
will  probably  find  the  only  safeguard  for  their  unburn¬ 
able  traders  to  be  in  making  missionaries  also  unburn¬ 
able,  however  unwilling  the  latter  may  be  to  accept  po¬ 
litical  or  military  protection. 

Paul  was  perfectly  willing  to  be  burned,  beheaded  or 
eaten  ;  but  he  was  not  willing  that  one  Roman  citizen 
should  be  condemned  unheard,  even  tho  it  were  himself, 
lest  another  and  all  others  share  the  same  fate. 

As  matters  now  stand,  merchants  and  missionaries  are 
in  the  same  condemnation,  and  exposed  to  the  same 
perils.  If  one  class  is  outlawed  the  other  will  be. 
Kurds,  Dervishes,  vegetarian  Chinese  and  carnivorous 
Congoes,  will  make  sad  blunders  in  determining 
whether  a  Eiirorean  white  man  is  edible  or  non- 1 
edible  combustible  or  incombustible.  And  if  they  I 
should  happen  to  apply  the  match  or  the  carving 
knife  to  a  trader  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  only  a  missionary,  they  would  probably  be  punished 
by  Krupp  cannon  and  repeating  rifles.  In  1880  a  Moslem 
in  Damascus,  during  the  massacre  of  the  Christians,  pur¬ 
sued  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham,  an  Irish  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionary,  and  cut  him  down  with  an  as.  He  was  after¬ 
ward  identified,  arrested,  and  brought  to  trial.  When 
asked  if  he  killed  the  missionary  he  stoutly  denied  it. 
When  the  question  was  put : 

“  Did  you  not  kill  with  an  ax  a  Fraujee  Khowaja  in  I 
such  and  such  a  street 'i?” 

“Yes,  I  did.”  .  . 

“  Well,  that  mau  was  Mr.  Graham,  the  missionary. 

“Was  it?  I  thought  he  was  only  a  consul.” 

Not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  word  mtiraal  (mis- 
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« THOSE 
TIRESOME  MISSIONARIES.'^ 

1m  almost  every  one  of  the  Home 
!  papers  received  by  the  latest  mail 
there  is  some  reference  to  missionaries 
in  China  and  to  the  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  Although,  for  the 
most  part,  the  references  are  not  un¬ 
friendly,  there  is  in  the  majority  of 
them  an  evident  disposition  to  ques¬ 
tion  whether  missionaries  are  not 
responsible  for  the  serious  troubles 
'  which  have  arisen  here  in  the  Far 
East.  It  is  plain  that  many  of  tbo 
newspapers,  while  they  fully  recog¬ 
nise  that  no  amount  of  criticism  or 
opposition  will  turn  the  Christian 
Church  from  its  endeavour  to  evange¬ 
lise  the  world,  are  on  the  whole 
;  inclined  to  discourage  missionary 
activity  in  lands  like  China  and 
India.  We  have  no  intention  of 
I  indulging  in  any  special  pleading  in 
I  behalf  of  missionaries  and  the  opera- 
I  tions  in  which  they  are  engaged,  but 
I  we  do  maintain^that  many  of  the  com- 
I  plaints  made  against  missionaries  are 
I  based  upon  misunderstanding  and 
I  ignorance.  All  missionaries  are  not 
I  idways  wise,  and  it  must  be  granted 
I  that  some  have  failed  toputilK’m- 
I  selves  in  a  right  attitude  of  mind 
I  towards  the  problems  which  neces¬ 
sarily  present  themselves  in  dealing 
with  a  people  so  superstitious  and  so 
bound  by  custom  as  the  Chinese. 
And  it  must  further  be  conceded  that 
there  hassometimes  been  a  regrettable 
I  want  of  tact  and  consideration  for 
I  native  prejudices  and  fears  in  the 
I  treatment  of  professed  converts.  But 
I  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
I  that  missionaries  are  human,  and  that 
there  are  defects  and  blemishes  in- 
I  herent  in  missionary  organizations 
I  such  as  mark  all  human  things. 

I  Looking  at  missionaries  as  a  class,  we 
are  free  to  say  that  they  are  singularly 
high«minded,  unselfish,  and  devoted 
men  and  women,  and  that  they  de- 
I  serve  well  both  of  those  among  whom 
they  labour  and  of  those  who  send 
/hem  forth.  So  far  from  the  troubles 
fen.China  being  an  argument  against 
Imissions,  they  are  distinctly  an 
Cargnment  for  them ;  and  an  over- 
Iwhelmingly  powerful  argument.'  The 
I  le^s  'which  flourish  so  abundantly 
among  the  Chinese  people,  and  which 
give  opportunity  to  the  designing, 
unscrupulous,  and  greedy  mandarins, 
are  evils  which  nothing  can  efleotively 
'  ~  ‘“T  in  the  abseace  of  the  Christian 


motive  atld  '  the  Christian 
There  can  be  no  hope  for  the  Ait  nre  I 
of  the  Chinese  people  (whatever  I 
political  arrangements  are  made  fori 
the  future  of  the  empire)  uuless  they  I 
toan  be  taught  that  dishonesty  and  I 
lying  and  treachery  are  abomina  ble,| 
and  there  is  nothing  at  all  compara-  I 
hie  with  Christianity  as  an  enligh  ten-  ! 
ing  and  uplifting  moral  force.  Nor  I 
is  this  fact  disproved  in  any  way  by 
the  moral  evils  which  are  found  in 
^0  called  Christian  lands.  The  late 
Dr.  Faber  was  never  weary  of  point¬ 
ing  out  that  while  Christianity  had  I 
not  wholly  Christianised  the  people  1 
of  Europe,  it  had  at  least  made  them 
ashamed  of  immorality  iu  its  grosser 
and  more  anti-social  forms.  The  I 
Chinese  cannot  progress  and  cannot 
rise  so  long  as  evil  is  not  seen  in  its 
true  character,  and  treated  accord-  I 
ingly.  But  there  is  another  thing 
which  is  more  directly  and  obviously  [ 
practical,  and  which  bears  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  the  position  of  the  foreign 
missionary  in  this  part,  of  the  world. 
It  seems  to  be  argued  by  some  that  I 
it  would  be  better  for  the  cause  of  I 
trade  and  of  the  relations  of  China  [ 
with  other  nations  if  the  mi  ssio  naries  I 
endured  loss  and  danger  and  the  ] 
martyrdom  of  some  of  their  number 
without  complaint.  Lord  Salisbury  ] 
appears  to  share  the  o  pinion  under¬ 
lying  that  argument.  If,"  said  he 
in  his  speech  at  the  Bi-centenary  I 
meeting  of  the  S.P.  G.,  “  if  a  Boniface  I 
or  Columba  is  exposed  to  martyrdom  [ 
the  result  is  an  appea  1  to  the  Consul 
and  the  mission  of  a  gun-boat. ”  We  I 
cannot  follow  an  argument  of  (bat  I 
sort.  The  missionary  does  no  t  sacri-  1 
flee  his  citizenship  when  he  enters  I 
.upon  the  duties  and  perils  of  bis 
office,  nor  does  he  put  himself  outside 
Treaties  and  engagements,  by  right 
of  which  both  he  and  others  live  in 
this  country.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  protect  both  the  mis¬ 
sionary  and  the  merchant  in  fulfilling  I 
a  legitimate  calling,  to  show  itself  I 
strong  and  resolved  in  maintaining  [ 
the  rights  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  If  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Consul  and  the  mission  of  a  gun¬ 
boat"  it  is  not  because  of  fault  in 
the  missionary,  but  because  the  Chi¬ 
nese  people  and  the  Chinese  author!- 1 
ties  fail  to  observe  the  covenants  into  I 
which  they  have  entered.  We  pro- 1 
test  in  the  name  of  British  citizenship  | 
against  the  weak  and  preposierous  [ 
contention  that  responsibility  for 
outrage  and  murder  rests  with  mis- 
fiionaries :  it  rests  with  the  Chinese 
themselves,  and  that  fact  must  be 
brought  home  to  Ikem  at  any  coal.  ' 
We  look  to  the  British  Foreign 
Office  to  make  British  citizenship  as 
much  respected  in  the  world  to-day,  | 
a^Roman  citizenship  was  respected 


in  the  ancient  worIa^T>o  amy 
j  of  discretion  and  care  on  the^  part  of  . 
missionaries  will  secure  their  safety 
and  peace  in  China  until  the  Chinese 
I  are  taught,  and  that  unmistakably,  I 
j  that  they  cannot  violate  their  pledges  j 
j  without  incurring  punishment  both 
swift  and  adequate. 
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.  We  have  been  stir- 

Preteetiojs  ©f  pi  jsed  at  language  I 

Catholic  attributed  to  Arch¬ 

bishop  Ireland  in  an  interview  published  I 
in  the  English  papers.  He  is  made  to  j 
say  this  about  the  protection  of  Catholic 
missionaries  in  China: 

“The  policy  of  the  Vatican  in  a  general  , 
sense  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  idea  of  any  . 
such  protectorate.  Catholic  missionaries  %vho 
go  to  China  are  invariably  warned  beforehand  I 
that  if  they  hope  for  the  success  of  their  mis¬ 
sion  they  must  begin  by  becoming  good  Chi¬ 
nese  subjects.  They  must  forget  ail  about  be¬ 
ing  protected  by  any  foreign  Power—whether 
it  is  France  or  Germany  or  England  or  the 
United  States.  I  think  this  principle  is  a  wise 
one  which  all  missionaries  might  adopt  with  ad¬ 
vantage  to  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.” 

This  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  re- 
port  that  the  Pope  was  to  make  a  claim 
for  many  millions  as  reparation  for 
losses  of  Catholic  property  and-  life  in 
China.  The  Church  has  never  seemed 
to  object  to  the  French  protectorate,  nor 
to  the  mandarin  rank,  given  by  foreign 
pressure,  to  Catholic  bishops  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  missionaries ;  nor  have  we  1 
ever  heard  that  Bishop  Anzer  protested  I 
against  the  seizure  of  Kiac-chau  by  Ger- 1 
many  in  retribution  for  the  murder  of  I 
two  German  Catholic  missionaries. 


CAN  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  BE  PROT^^CTED^ 

Tms'^^^vMy'seriou^question.  eupp^^  that 

it  was  no  question  at  ail.  There  was  a  lime  when  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  doubt,  as  the  famous  Martin  Koszta 
case  gave  illustration,  when,  in  1853,  Captain  Ingraham 
threatened  to  blow  the  Austrian  “Hussar”  out  of  water 
I  for  detaining  an  American  citizen.  The  Uniied  States 
1  once  made  war  on  Algiers  over  this  question ;  more  than 
that,  it  made  war  with  England  on  this  question.  It  is 
very  vigorously  protecting  American  citizens  just  now 
1  in  Cuba.  But  there  is  one  place  where  American  citi* 
zees  go  and  where  it  seems  to  be  a  question  whether 
they  can  be  or  should  be  protected,  and  .that  place  is 
I  Turkey. 

To  show  how  there  really  is  a  question  on  this  subject, 

1  and  that,  too,  in  high  quarters,  we  publish  a  letter  from 
I  the  Chairman  of  theCommittee  of  ihe  Senate  onForeign 
(  ASsirs  addressed  to  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  who  had 
1  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Secretary  Olney 
_i  the  spirit  and  methods  of  Turkish  diplomacy  and  the 
I  need  of  particular  promptness  and  vigor  in  the  protection 
I  of  Mr.  Knapp,  of  Bitiis.  There  was  in  that  letter  no  hint 
1  of  war,  beyond  the  suggestion  that  Turkey  would 
I  back  down  as  soon  as  she  detected  an  absolutely  inflex- 
I  able  purpose  on  our  part  to  obtain  Justioe,  and  an  abso^ 


lute  want  of  hesitation  on  our  part  as  to  the  possible  I 
I  consequences  of  such  insistence.  The  keynote  of  the  I 
letter  was  that  the  Sultan  always  tests  the  full  length  of 
his  rope,  but  never  goes  quite  to  the  end  of  it.  On 
I  receiving  tbe  copy  of  this  letter  Ssnator  Sherman,  of 
Ohio,  made  the  following  curteous  bu^  extraordinary 
I  response : 

I  Senate  Chamber. 'Washington,  D.  C., 

i  April  ^tb,  ibHe. 

I  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  : 

Dear  Sir;— Your  letter  of  the  11th  inst.,  together  with  I 
t  the  inclosed  copy  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Olnej,  is  received  I 
and  read  with  attention.  1  sympathize  with  you  entirely  I 
in  your  view  of  Turkey  and  its  atrocious  persecution  of  I 
Christians,  and  would  be  glad  to  piovide  some  suitable  I 
I  remedy;  but  whatcan  we  do  ?  If  our  citizens  go  to  afar-[ 
distant  country,  semi-civilized  and  bitterly  opposed  to  I 
their  movements,  we  cannot  follow  them  there  and  protect  I 
them,  and  cannot  involve  ourselves  in  a  war  to  punish  I 
injuries  inflicted  upon  them.  Any  act  of  war  by  us  would  I 
be  accompanied  not  only  by  the  murder  of  the  missiona-f 
I  Ties,  but  of  their  converts  or  sympathizers. 

■Very  truly  yours,  John  Sherman. 

This  letter,  from  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit-I 
I  tee  on  Foreign  Atfairs,  declares  that  if  American  citizenal 
visit  Turkey,  a  distant  country,  “semi-civiliz'jd  and  I 
bitterly  opposed  to  their  movements,”  we  cannot  protect  I 
them.  We  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  what  reason  he  can  I 
I  have  for  this  statement.  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  it  I 
,  was  because  these  citizens  happsn  to  be  missionaries,  f 
I  But  the  missionary  business  is  a  perfectly  legal  and  I 
legitimate  one;  just  as  legitimate  as  the  rubber  businetsl 
in  Madagascar,  or  the  rum  business  in  Africa,  or  the  I 
kerosene  business  in  Mesopotamia,  or  the  jackass  busi-l 
ness  in  Spain.  It  is  for  nothing  else  escept  to  protect  I 
American  citizens  in  business  that  we  have  a  navy  ;  and  I 
I  Senator  Sherman  is  voting  for  the  large  increase  of  our  | 
I  navy  eo  that  we  may  protect  our  cilizms  in  their  legiti- 
I  mate  business.  If  it  be  said  that  Turkey  is  semi-civil- 1 
I  ized,  then  all  tbe  more  need  of  the  protection  of  the  I 
I  American  citizens  whose  business  takes  them  there,  just  I 
I  as  we  have  lately  protected  them  in  China.  We  have  I 
I  the  same  duty  to  protect  our  citizens  under  such  circum-  I 
I  stances  that  England  has  to  protect  hers,  if  we  can  pos- 
]  sibly  do  it. 

But  it  is  said  that  Turkey  is  “bitterly  opposed”  to 
I  the  movements  of  our  citizens  who  are  in  the  mission- 
I  ary  business  in  Turkey.  We  have  no  official  knowledge  I 
I  that  such  is  the  fact.  They  are  there  under  the  pro* 

I  tection  of  treaties  which  make  their  businesslegitimate. 

I  They  have  been  recognized  over  and  over  again.  They  I 
I  have  gone  there  at  the  earnest  invitat^  of  Turkish  sub- 


I  jects  for  the  benefit  of  the  Turktsh  people,  and  kavfW 
vested  large  amounts  of  money  in  their  business.  Both 
Christians  and  Moslems  have  welcomed  them,  and  the 
Turkish  Government  has  fully  recognized  their  rights,  i 
We  do  not  understand  how  Senator  Sherman  can  make 
this  statement;  but  if  that  Government  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  their  movements  we  would  then  have  even 
more  the  duty  and  obligation  to  protect  them  in  the  law 
ful  pursuit  of  their  business.  I 

!  We  fear  that  Senator  Sherman’s  letter  is  too  indica*  I 
I  tive  of  the  prevalent  Washington  feeling  ia  both  parties.  I 
But  as  coming  from  one  who  loves  his  country,  and  I 
especially  from  one  who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  I 
protecting  the  interests  of  his  country,  it  appears  a  pre-  * 
j  posterous  and  degrading  proposition  that  this  Govern- 
ment  can  nob  or  will  not  follow  and  protect  American  I 
citizens  when  they  go  abroad,  no  matter  where,  to  engage  I 
I  in  legitimate  business.  We  have  been  amazed,  over  and  I 
j  over  again,  at  the  apathy  with  which  this  subject  is  I 
treated  by  those  who  imagine  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  I 
but  religious  propagandism,  and  that  those  who  are  I 
working  for  religion  have  no  rights  which  are  to  be  pro- 1 
I  tected.  They  could  learn  something  on  that  matter  I 
I  from  the  attitude  of  St.  Paul  when  his  rights  of  citizen-  I 
I  ship  were  outraged, 

■Missionary  Sel^-Defense 
iBy  Bishop  J.  M.  Thoburn 

Moral  laws,  like  all  laws,  often  become  compli- 
cated  in  their  application.  If  non-resistance 
is  to  be  accepted  as  an  absolute  rule  of  Chris-  j 
Itian  conduct,  it  must  govern  all  Christians  alike.  In 
luher  words,  a  missionary  is  simply  a  Christian  like  ' 
■other  disciples  of  Christ,  and  should  use  his  sancti- 
Ified  common  sense  in  each  emergency  as  it  arises, 
Iprecisely  as  other  Christians  do.  He  should  be  fore-  1 
Ibearing  and  kind  to  friends  and  enemies  alike.  He 
Ishould  use  all  possible  tact,  and,  in  fact,  should  culti- 
Ivate  tact  as  a  cardinal  virtue.  But  offenses  w/// come, 
land  en\5rgencies  mtssi  be  met.  To  prevent  violence  j 
|to  the  weak,  shall  he  strike?  To  save  life,  shall  he 
kill  ? 

In  many  cases,  no.  If  death  is  certain  in  any  case  I 
lit  should  be  accepted  calmly  without  resistance.  If  I 
Iviolence  cannot  be  averted,  no  defending  blow  should  F 
I  be  struck.  But  if  there  are  means  of  preventing  I 
I  death  or  violence,  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  use  such  I 
Ime’aijis.  The^te  Bishop 'Parker,  of  India,  was  once  I 
I  attending  a  Sunday  service  of  the  London  Missionary  I 
I  Society  when  a  testing  case  occurred.  K  young  man  I 
■  was  to  be  baptized,  and  a  mob  of  angry  and  excited  I 
I  men  came  to  prevent  the  baptism.  A  side  door  was! 
I  forced  open,  and  the  next  moment  several  men  I 
■  attempted  to  enter.  Bishop  Parker  saw  the  danger  I 
lat  a  glance.  He  knew  that  a  wild  mob  of  angry  peo- 1 
■  pie,  many  of  them  armed  with  clubs,  would  imperil  I 
Ithe  lives  of  the  women  and  children  who  filled  the  I 
Ichurch  within.  He  sprang  to  the  door,  and  by  sheer  I 
l^tt;ength  forced  the  men  back,  but  as  he  passed  out  a  I 
■map  armed  with  a  bludgeon  confronted  him.  With-  I 
lo\\t  a  s9pond's  hesitation  Bishop  Parker  knocked  him  I 
Idown,  and  thus  succfefid.ed  in  closing  and  barricading  I 
■the  dop^.  He  aftervSard  expressed  very  great  re^ei  1 
Ifor  ’ppc^rrence,  ^but  a  ided,  “TJse  chape!  was  I 
lc^p.w;lfd'w^^l^  >VP,lpeh'und  children,  and  I  saw  dearly  I 
Ithat  if  thp  inpb  got  inside,  many  would  be  killed." 
■The  emergetTjCy  vv5\s  as  clear  as  it  was  urgent. 

!•  Let  us  take  a^iq^her  example.  I  was  once  attacked  I 
l.by  an  enxagpd  mpp,  and  resisted  as  best  I  could.  | 
I'fhere  were  loud  cries  of  “kill  him,  kill  him,”  J^nd  1 
■  had  Bo  reason  to  doubt  that  the  leaders  were  angry  I 
■enough  to  obey  the  mob.  But  in  this  case  I  was  I 
■  wrong.  s^hoUld  npt  have  r^isted.  in  doing  so  1  I 

Iwas  simply  fojlowipg  pn  instinct,  but  I  should  have  I 
■  seen  that  resistance  would  do  me  no  good,  and  m  any  I 
■  case  wp.u{d  sepm  tp  ppt  me  in  the  wrong.  The  inci-  I 
Identoccuvsecl  ni^pyyears  ago,  bull  have  never  ceased 
I  to  regret  th?it  I  to  resist  violence  by  the  use  of 

Iviolence  whgn  resistant?  was  useless. 

I  But  the  question  bpfonies  much  more  complicated, 
lor  at  least  more- serjons^  ^Yhen  it  involves  the  taking  of  \ 


[life.  Did  th6^  mis5ian?n«8  who  iook  ^!5PH??TI?rcrsn 

I  fehse  of  PeRiii  th€  Bdxefs’do  right  ?  -tTsd  they 

I  hot  go  to  China  to  save  tWe  paople,  and  can  anything 

■  justify  tliejr  conduct  in  taking  up  arms  and  Joining 
I  the  armed  fprces  \yhic\i  were  fighting  against  their 
I  enemies?  Js  iiqt  a  missionary  always,  everywhere; 

I  and  under  nil  possible  circumstances,  a  messenger  of 
I  peace,  and  is  he  not  fearfully  out  of  place  in  the 

I  midst  of  the  blood  and  slaughter  of  a  modern  battle-  I 
f  field  ? 

That  depends.  First  of  all  a_  missionary  does  not 
I  cease  to  a  inan‘,  with  the  obligations  of  manhood, 

I  when  he  bepomes ’a  missionary.  He  has  a  special 
I  work,  it  is  true,  but  ’?i’hen  exceptional  occurrences  I 
I  force  him  out  of  his  field,  and  when  an  unforseen  | 
land  very  extraordinary  situation  compels  hint  to  face 
I  duties  of  a  very  different  kind,  he  would  be  unfaith'-  1 
Iful  fo'the  tokens  of  Providence  if  he  did  not  recon-  I 
Isider  his  position,  anch  accept  the  new  responsibilities  I 
I  which.  God  lays  upon  him.  -In  fact,  many  missiona- f 
I  Hes  are  aware  that  they  are  regarded  as  a  veiy  peeu- 1 
I  liar  sirder  of  individuals, ' -with  feelings,  instincts,  I 
I  tfjsies, 'and  convictions  tery'-<inlike  those  of  ordinary  I 
I  inortfHs;*-'  Tiiey,are  exp'eoted  tfo^' be  ^ter-y  blameless!  I 
and  exceedingly  harmless;  'Their  world'  is  supposed  I 
I  to  l3e  a  very  narrow  world,  and  they  themselves  so  I 
I  unsopldsticated  that  they  do  not  know  a  bad  man  I 
when  they  see  him.  Put  the  intelligent  missionat^j- F 
will  put  up  with  none  of  this  nonsense.  He  is  a  man,  i 
a  Godlfearing,  Christ-loving,  broa'd-mfhded,  tender- 1 
I  hesirtpd  man  of  this  world,  and  heir  of  the  eternal  I 
vvorid.  ■  What  concerns  humanity  concerns  him,  and  | 
Uirmfin'  duty  is'.his  duty  when  it  falls  to  his  loV. 

The  SiluaCipn  in  China  '-was  extraordinary  in  anany  I 
[respects'.'  'It  was  'hot  a  case  mf;  ordinary  war,  but  a  I 
P'.ovesheht  of  w'jjd  fanaticism.  Everything  was  at  | 
stake.  Evei'y  Christian  was  marked  for  tbs  slaughter. 
Hbrrlble  crftelty'attended  the  progress  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  -It  way  such  a  period  of  wild  wickedness  as  I 
I  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  our  globe  twice  in  as  I 
I  many  eenturies.  It  was  not  war — it  was  an  eruption  I 
I  of  tigers,  wild 'tigers  from  all'the  jungles  of  perdition.! 

I  At  such 'a  time  it  is  barely  possible  that  some  men  | 

I  would  have  been  found  who  would  have  declined  to  I 
I  lift  a  band  in  defence  of  the  helpless,  but  it  was  not  I 
I  possible  that  missionaries  would  have  refused.  They  I 
I  could  not  refuse.  It  is  needless  to  argue  the  question.  T 
I  Some,  it  is  true,  were  far  beyond  the  reach  of  help,  I 
I  and  with  them’  resistance  was  useless,  but  it  was  differ-  i 
lent  with  those  who  could  lend  a  hand  to  the  Strug-' 
Igliag  heroes  who' confronted  duty  in  the  trenches,  I 
I  with  a  devotipn'as  pure  as  that  which  prompted  them  I 
I  to  leave  their  native  land  for  the  mission  field.  I 

in  India,  as  every  one  knows,  we  have  a  Christian  I 
I  government  administering  the  affairs  of  an  empire  of  I 
I  three  hundred  niilUons  of  noh-Chtistian  people. .  J0ur  I 
I'misssonaries  enjoy'th'e;pVotection  of  this  gcvernment,  I 
I  and  fully' appreciate'^he  value  of  this  protection,  and  I 
their  measure  of  obligation  to  the  government  which  I 
extends  it. over'  them.'  In  the  midst  of  people  ofl 
I  dilTerent  races  and  d.ifferent  religions  it  ii  not  strange! 
I  that  serious  disturbances  sometimes  occur,  while  for-T 
I  sign  wars  are  always  possible.  The  government  ofM 
I  India  in  many  cases  helps  to  support  mission  schools,  f 
I  and  in  soma  of  these  schools,  Eurasian,  European,  f 
and  native  Christian  youths  are  found  who  are  old  I 
I  enough  to  use  rifies  and  other  arms  effectively,  The! 
I  government  authorities,  with  wise  foresight,  ancouragel 
I  the  Etjanagers  of  certain  mission  school  to  train  thel 
I  larger  boys  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  for  this  piir-r 
I  pose  provide  a  light  jrmsket  to  each  lad  who  joins  r' 

■  cadet  corps. 

I  Some  years'  ago  a  bishop  from  America  visited  Gal- 1 
I  cutta,  .  and  in- the  course  of  his  investigations  made  an  | 
I  inspection  of  this  schboL  In  one  corner  of  the  build- 1 
ling  he'was  astounde^STto  see  a  collection  of  rifies  with  I 

■  bayonets  attached;  Ifid  when  told  that  they  belonged  I 
I  to  the  laVger  boys  irt  the  bchcol,  and  that  a  snan  ap-l 
Ipolnted  by  the  governsnent  trained  these  beys,  he  was  I 
lastonishsd  beyond  sneasure.  “  Is  not  this  a  missts/i’ 
marj'scAoo/f  Do  you  teach  your  converts  the  art 'of  I 

■  war  ?  What  Would  be  thought  in.  America  if  it  were  I 
Iknown  that  you  had  arms  like  these  stowed  away  in  a  [ 
■mission  building?”  No  explanation  would  suffice,  I 
land,  on  .leaving,  the  bishop  left  behind  his  protest  I 
lagainst  training  boys  in  mission  schools  in  the  art  of  I 
■war. 


Now  this  good  man  did  not  pause  to  consider  that  I 

l-the  very  same  plan  was  followed  in  a  large  number  of  I 
I  the  schools  and  colleges  of  his  church  in  the  United  | 
Istates.  In  the  case  of  the  boys  in  Calcutta  it  might  I 
I  be  pleaded  that  any  day  their  help  might  be  needed,  I 
land  that  at  best  in  a  country  like  India  a  training  of  I 
■  this  kind  would  be  of  practical  value  to  them  ;  but  in  r 
■the  United  States  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  a  neces- 
isity  for  the  military  training  of  students  is  as  urgent,  | 
lor  as  likely  to  prove  of  service  in  later  life  as  in  the 
lease  of  students  in  India.  But  note  what  happened. 

I  The  bishop  went  on  his  way,  but  be  had  hardly 
I  reached  his  native  land  before  a  great  religious  riot 
I  broke  out  in  Calcutta.  Fifty  thousand  Muhamma- 
I  dans  filled  the  streets  and  began  to  call  for  the  blood 
I  of  the  Hindus.  For  a  few  hours  the  peril  was  very 
great,  but  the  authorities  called  out  the  volunteers, 
including  the  boys  in  the  mission  school  referred  to  I 
above,  and  the  rioters  were  dispersed  with  but  little  | 
1  bloodshed,  ^nd  hardly  any  loss  of  lift. 

Did  the  managers  of  this  school  do  right,  or  not  I 
I  Should  they  have  coinpelled  the  principal  to  send  | 
I  away  the  rifles,  and  notify  the  government  authorities 
I  that  they  would  not  allow  ' '  carnal  weapons  ’ '  to  dese¬ 
crate  the  building  ?  In  other  words,  ought  they  to 
r  have  adopted  a  policy  which  recognized  two  gospels, 
one  for  missionaries,  and  the  other  for  practical  people 
of  the  big  world,  in  which  missionaries  and  converts 
I  are  not  to  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  general 
I  Christian  community? 

Beyond  all  .question  they  did  right.  The  convert  I 
a  China  or  India  is  not  the  less,  but  if  possible  the  ! 
I  more,  a  citizen  because  he  is  a  Christian.  If  it  is 
I  wrong  for  him  to  bear  arms,  it  is  wrong  for  his  Hindu  I 
I  neighbor  to  do  so.  Like  the  great  apostle  of  the  I 
I  neiv  Testament  age,  he  should  appreciate  the  rights 
I  which  belong  to  his  citizenship,  and  maintain  them 
I  strenuously. 

Dela'ware,  Ohio. 

By  John  G.  Faton 

JESUS  said  to  his  disciples,  “’Behold  I  send  you  I 
forth  as  sheep  in  the-midst  of  wolves  ;  be  ye  I 
therefore  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  [ 
I  doves,”  ...”  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  I 
I  which  hate  you.  .  .  ,  Bless  them  which  curse  you,  aud  I 
I  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  .  .  .  and  I 
I  unto  him  which  smiieth  thee  on  the  one  cheek  offer  I 
I  also  the  other.  ...  He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  I 
I  shall  find  it  .  .  .  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  I 
I  unto  the  end  of  the  world.” 

Ustder  such  teaching  and  promises  I  cannot  con- 
I  ceive  how  any  missionary  who  from  love  to  Jesus  I 
I  Christ,  his  person  and  work,  and  in  grateful  obedi- 
I  ence  to  his  great  commission  and  compassion  for  the  | 
I  perishing  heathen,  goes  forth  to  give  them  the  knowl- 
I  edge  of  the  true  God  and  of  Christ's  teaching  and  I 
I  salvation,  could  be  justified  in  killing  any  heathen  or  I 
I  enemy  In  self-defense.  Surely,  rather  than  do  so,  I 
I  having  done  all  else  possible  to  save  his  life,  the  mis- 1 
I  sionary.in  Christ's  spirit  and  in  the  spirit  of  his  apos- 1 
I  ties  would  rather  submit  to  be  fkilled,  feeling  assured  | 

I  that  he  would  depart  to  see  Jesus  as  he  is,  and  be  for- 
I  ever  with  him  in  the  glory  and  unending  joys  of  I 
I  heaven,  which  is  far  better  than  the  best  in  this  f 
I  world,  than,  by  taking  the  life  of  any  enemy,  launch  I 
I  that  one  into  eternity  in  an  unprepared  slate. 

The  divine  command,  '  ’  Thou  shall  do  no  murder,  ’  ’  I 
!th©u  shjdt  not  kill,”  is  equally  binding  upon  all  I 
I  men,  yet  for  the  good  and  safety  of  society,  and  to  I 
I  prevent  crimes  and  murder  among  men,  God  In  Ms  | 
I  all-wise  laws  commanded  that  men  who  commit  cer- 
1  tain  crimes  and  marders  shall  be  punished  with  death  I 
I  by  the  rulers  of  the-people.  I 

In  the  beginning  of  our  work  In  our  New  Hebrides  I 
I  Mission,  among  its  nude  cannibals  on  the  South  Sea  I 
[islands,  besides  Bishop  Pattiesen  the  savages  mur- 
Idercd  five  missionaries,  and  cocked  and  feasted  on 
I  the  bodies  of  tv/o  of  them.  Another  white  missiojiary  I 
Idled  soon  after  they  had  tried  by  clubs  to  take  his  life  I 
I  and  mine,  yet,  though  by  every  weapon  of  war  they  I 
■  possess  they  often  tried  to  take  my  life,  In  answer  to  I 
I  prayer  the  Lord  preserved  me.  They  killed  some  of  I 
I  our  first  converts  and  native  teachers,  and  others  died  f 


[fjoai  the  dangers  wid  narasmps  through  which  ...  . 
passed  They  also  plundered  my  house  of  all  1  had  1 
Lceot’  my  po'dtel  Bible,  when,  in  answer  to  prayer, 
a  ship  cailed,  by  which  another  missionary,  his  svife,  L 
and  I  escaped.  These  savages  died  soon  after,  yeti 
I  no  man  was  killed  by  us.  and  they  suffered  no  revenge  I 
I  at  our  hands,  for  we  believed  that  God  has  said,  ■  ■  To  I 
I  me  belongs  the  vengeance  and  recompense.  and  I 
I  aaair  ■■Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves,  but  I 
I  jJttar  give  place  unto  wrath,  for  it  is  written  ven- 1 
1  geance  is  mine  ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  I 

V  Vie  now  occupy  twenty-seven  islands  witn  white  I 
missionaries  and  native  teachers,  and  God  hue  8"“  I 
I  us  fron-.  Iseventeen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  con- 1 
I  verts  and  three  hundred  and  thirty  native  teacliers, 

I  -md  a  blessed  work  extending  among  some  forty  thou- 
Isand  cannibals  yet  in  our  group.  Pray  for  the  con- 
I  version  of  them  alt  to  love  and  serve  our  Lord  . 


By  J.  Walter  Lowriei 

WERE  missionaries  justified  in  defending  them- 1 
selves  with  fire-arms  against  the  Chmese 
Boxers  in  1900  ?  I  would  reply  wfth .  a  ques- 
1  lion  ■  Are  true  disciples  of  Jesus  ever  justified  is  using 
fire  arms  in  self-defense  ?  Most  Christians  would 
answe-  "Yes.  when  the  lives  of  their  dearest  are  im¬ 
periled.  '  ■  Now.  is  it  not  unwarrantable  and  1 

1  Lme  to  class  missionaries  as  a  separate  order  of  bemg^  I 
I  subject  to  other  laws  than  those  which  control  true  I 

I  ‘  jjjig-  missionaries  undoubtedly  have 

the  rigS  fo  defend  themselves  with  fire-arms,;  and 
the  cifcumstances  of  the  year  1900  were  such  as  to 
Warrant  the  exercise  of  that  right,  it  is  .’'ory  often  in¬ 
expedient  to  do  so  ;  and  that,  at  least  in  China,  the 
niissionaay  who  in  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  h 

I  under  no  circumstances  resort  to  fire-arms  adopts  tl  e 
I  wiser  course. 

HEWVoaK- 
Symposium 

By  the  Rev.  Hunter  Corbett,  D.D. 

The  Scriptures  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  world. 
Their  commands  and  prohibitions  are  of  super- 
J  lative  importance,  and  require  us  always  to  re- 

I  ject  the  evil  and  choose  the  good.  Do  the  Scriptures  j 
prohibit  violence  in  self-defense  ? 

I  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  taken  literally,  supports  the  j 
I  Booddhist  teaching,  ”Thou  shalt  not  kill  man,  ani- 
1  mal,  nor  insect”  After  the  flood  God  blessed  Noah  I 
I  -and  said  to  him,  "Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  I 
shall  be  meat  for  you.  .  .  .  But  flesh  with  the  life 
thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat” 
From  this  and  from  instruction  given  in  regard  to  the  j 
animais  to  be  used  in  sacrifice,  it  is  plain  God  per¬ 
mitted  the  taking  of  animal  life.  God  also  said  to 
Noah,  "Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  I 
his  blood  be  shed,  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  1 
man.” 

Has  this  divine  warrant  for  the  capital  punishment  i 
of  murders  ever  been  repealed  ?  In  the  Book  of 
Judges  is  found  the  record  of  the  Cities  of  Refuge, 
God  commanded  to  be  established,  where  any  one  ] 
who  killed  another  accidentally  might  flee  for  safety, 
These  considerations  are  necessary  in  interpreting  ] 
the  meaning  of  the  sixth  commandment.  Where  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  found  any  express  law  forbid-  j 
!  ding  the  use  of  all  lawful  endeavors,  even  though  life 
may  be  taken  in  order  to  preserve  our  own  or  the  I 
lives  of  others  ?  [ 

'  What  is  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  ?  In  | 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  have  Christ's  own  words, 
saying,  "  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil,  but  | 
whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  j 
him  the  other  also.”  Is  the  literal  interpretation  of  I 
this  and  other  savings  the 'correct  and  only  one  ad- I 
missible  ?  When  "  the  people  in  the  synagogue  rose  I 
up  and  thrust  Jesus  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  unto  | 
the  brow  of  the  hill  wherein  their  city  was  built  that  | 

I  they  might  cast  him  down  headlong,”  did  Jesus  pas- 
j  sively  submit  and  suffer  his  life  to  be  taken  ?  The  I 
, record  says,  "But  he  passing  through  the  midst  ofj 
'  ‘them  went  his  wav.”  Again  it  is  recorded  ;  "Then  I 


,  they  took  up  stones  to  cast 

i  himself  and  went  out  of  the  temple,  going  througli  I 
I  the  midst  of  them,  and  so  passed  by  "  Surely,  the  I 
lesson  here  is  preserve  your  life,  and  not  suffer  it  to  I 
be  needlessly  taken.  i 

When  Christ  says.  "If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee.  I 
pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee.  And  if  thy  right  | 

1  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  "thee.”  I 
I  does  he  expect  men  to  take  him  literally,  and  by  so  I 
I  doing  escape  hell  ?  Surely  Jesus  gives  men  credit  for  I 
I  using  good  common  sense  and  interpreting  Scripture  I 
I  by  Scripture.  Does  he  not  mean  that  when  struck  on  I 
1  the  one  cheek  men  are  to  be  slow  to  fly  into  a  passion  I 
1  and  suddenly  take  revenge,  when  God  claims  the  sole  I 
I  right  to  avenge  ?  I 

If  a  man  should  demand  both  your  coat  and  your  I 
cloak,  does  Christ  mean  that  you  must  for  Christ’s  I 
sake  cheerfully  submit,  and  suffer  yourself,  if  need  I 
I  be,  to  be  left  without  clothing,  even  though  the  tern- 1 
j  perature  should  be  forty  degrees  below  zero  ?  "  For- 1 

give  your  enemies,”  "Resist  not  evil,”  etc.,  as  l| 
understand  it,  does  not  teach  the  gospel  of  non-resist- 
once,  nor  forbid  self-defense,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  I 
I  .leave  revenge  for  God  in  his  own  time  and  way  to  1 
execute. 

IV/iat  docs  Cod  require  of  the  husband  and  father  ? 

I  ■‘By  the  law  of  nature  and  of  Scripture,  has  not  he  been  1 
appointed  the  head  of  the  family,  to  hold  the  place  of  | 
•authority  and  give  unity  to  the  household?  Is  it  noi  I 
‘both  his  imperatiue  duty  and  privilege  to  be  the  pro¬ 
tector  and  supporter  of  the  family  ?  "If  any  provide 
not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own  I 
house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  I 
•infidel.”  ^ 

As  a  lover  of  truth  and  justice,  in  defense  of  a  | 
'man’s  family,  in  defense  of  all  innocent  and  helpless, 
in  defense  of  country  and  right,  may  he  not  justly, 
yea,  should  he  not  "resist  with  blood,”  and,  if! 
'necessary,  either  take  life,  or  as  a  martyr  die  in  the 
•  attempt  of  self-defense  ? 

'  Perhaps  a  personal  allusion  will  be  pardoned.  On  | 
‘two  occasions,  in  the  far  interior,  alone  in  China.  I  i 
‘was  attacked  by  angry  mobs  in  China.  Showers  of  j 
stones  were  thrown,  and  escape  with  life  seemed  more  j 
I  than  doubtful.  I  made  no  attempt  to  resist,  and  pos-  j 
sibly  in'future,  if  need  be,  would  do  the  same.  Yet  I 
firmly  believe  that  both  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and 
;  the  natural  law  written  on  men’s  hearts  and  con- 
I  sciences  .would  warrant  a  man  in  opposing  violence 
I  with  violence,  when  necessary  lo  protect  himselt  and 
family  or  other  helpless  ones  when  life  and  danger  oi  | 

I  insult  worse  than  death  hang  in  the  balance. 

1  If  a  citizen  living  in  the  United  States  has  the  j 
I  right  when  law  and  order  are  set  at  defiance  to  forcibly 
1  defend  life  and  property,  does  he  forfeit  the  same 
I  right  when  with  the  approval  of  the  United  States  I 
I  Government  and  of  the  church  he  goes  as  a  mission- 1 
I  ary  to  a  heathen  land  to  pursue  a  peaceful  and  lawful  I 

I  calling  ?  I 

I  Men  •living  in  heathen  lands,  however  ignorant  I 
I  they  may  be  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  know  in  their  I 
I  hearts  that  violently  taking  the  life  of  innocent  men  I 
I  who  have  done  them  no  wrong  is  a  crime  worthy  of| 
{death,  and  if  they  lose  their  own  lives  in  the  attempt  I 

I  nrf  indemnity  can  be  justly  claimed.  ^ 

1  No  matter  in  what  land,  when  a  man  loses  self- 
I  cohtrol  and  acts  like  a  mad  man  in  making  a  savage  I 
I  and  deadly  attack  upon  the  innocent  he  violates  the  I 
I  conditions  of  social  well-being,  forfeits  the,  claim  of  I 
I  protection, due  to  a  law-abiding  citizen  and  is  thereby  I 
I  responsible  for  his  own  punishment.  P 

"  All  agree  that  God's  people,  equally  conscientious,  ■ 
I  may  differ  widely  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  I 
land  as  to  what  course  would  most  glorify  God  and  ad- 1 
I  vance  the  best  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Let  all  I 
Ideal  kindly  and  patiently  with  one  another.  Let  each  I 

■  try  to  put  himselt  in  the  place  of  the  one  in  dangeil 
Icalled'-to 'face  death  or  treatment  infinUely  worsej 
Isurtely  all  will  agree  that  every  child  of  God  should  I 
Iprayerfully  and  diligently  search  and  compare  Scrip- 1 
Iture  with  Scripture  desirous  of  knowing  certainly  the  I 

■  will  of  God,  and  should  ever  like  Paul  ask  the  ques- 
Ition.  "Lord,  what  wilt.4liou  have  me  do?  A  so 
I  he  should  pray  unceasingly  for  a  large  measure  of  the 
I  wisdom  from  above,  which  is  ■  •  first  pure  then  peace- 

able.  gentl^  and  easy  to  be  entrealed,  full  of  mercy  | 


I  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and  wunouH?^ 

Irisy.”  Those  thus  living  in  hourly  fellowship  and  as  I 
I  co-workers  with  Jesus  can  hopefully  claim  the  promise  I 
Iwhen  brought  before’ magistrates,  "Take  no  thought  I 
I  liow  or  what  ye  shall  speak,  for  it  shall  be  given  you  I 
J  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  I 
lye  thsit  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  I 
I speaketh  in  you.”  I 

J  To  such,  if  called  to  face  a  mob,  the  promise,  'TJ 
|\vil!  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee,”  will  be  | 
■  fulfilled.  If  it  is  Christ’s  will  that  life  should  be  sacri- 
Ificed  may  not  the  dying  one,  like  Stephen,  be  pei’-| 
Imitted  to  see  the  heaven  opened.  "And  the  Son  off 
■man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.”  Whyl 
Islanding,  and  not  as  elsewhere  represented  as  sitting?! 

'  WoosT£R,  Ohio, 

By  S.  M.  Zwemer 

TF  impetuous  Peter  had  not  carried  the  sword 
1  from  the  supper  to  the  garden,  he  would  not 
have  been  tempted  to  smite  off  an  ear  in  self- 
I  defense.  And  it  was  not  for  Peter  alone  that  the  I 
Master  said  :  "Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  his 
[  place  :  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
I  with  the  sword.”  Back  of  the  question  propt^ed  by  | 
the  Editor  of  The  Sunday  School  Times  is  the  other  j 
I  question,  "Should  a  missionary  carry  weapons  and 
I  use  them  in  self-defense  ?”  From  actual  experience,  j 

I  although  a  very  limited  one,  and  not  on  mere  theory.  I 

I I  would  reply  to  the  latter  question  No  ;  and  because  j 
I  pf  this  yeply,  would  hope  that  circumstances  could  j 

I  never  arise  when  I  should  regret  it 

When  1  first  went  out  to  Arabia,  fourteen  years  ago,  I 

I I  was  strongly  advised  by  one  who  knew  the  Orient  | 
Inot  to  forget  in  my  outfit  a  good  rifle  and  a  revolver. 
IXhe  advke  was  followed,  but  the  folly  of  it  was  j 

■  speedily  evident.  A  missionary  has  no  time  to  hunt 
Igazelle,  and  the  only  other  wild  animals  in  Arabia  I 

■  are  the  Bed-'ween.  For  nothing  is  more  unwise,  as  a  j 

■  matter  of  self-defense,  than  tq  carry  weapons  among  I 
I  the  Arabs.  Trust  them,  and  they  will  nearly  always  I 
I  protect  you  ;  even  robbers  will  spare  your  life  if  you  f 
I  are  unarmed,  white  resistance  would  mean  death.  ' 

I  Doughty,  the  prince  of  Arabian  explorers,  once  car- 
I  ried  a  concealed  weapon,  and  it  only  brought  Him 

trouble.  Renzo  Manzoni,  the  Italian  traveler,  was  | 
shot  with  his  own  rifle  by  the  Arabs  in  Yemen.  I 
Have  twice  traveled  to  Sana’a  (once  during  the  height 
of  the  Arab  rebellion),  across  Oman  and  into  Hassa 
ais  far  as  the  capital,  without  carryi^^  weapons  of  de¬ 
fense  or  ever  feeling  the  need  of  them.  On  my  first  I 
hrissionary  journey  to  Makailab  ip  Hadramaat.  in 
I  1890, 1  foolishly  displayed  a  revolver  to  prevent  being  [ 
lyobbed  by  the  Arabs.  But  it  was  a  useless  piece  of.  | 

I  bravado  that  served  me  and  my  companion  il).  in  the  f 
end,  Kamil  Abdpl  Messiah's  prayer  with  thosq 
miserable  nomads  impres^d  them  more  and  won  j 
their  friendship.  That  year  the  revolver  and  ri^e 
I  were  sold.  j 

None  of  our  missionaries  rn  Ea.stern  Arabia,  so  far  j 
las  1  know,  carry  arms  when  traveling,  nor  do  our  ( 
colporteurs,  some  of  whom  are  converted  Moslems,  l 
and  therefore  always  in  danger  from  the  hands  of  I 
fanatics.  My  own  life  has  been  threatened  more  than  [ 
once  in  the  Gulf  (once  by  a  Persiara  mob,  who 
shouted  that  I  was  introducing  plague-germs  into  the 
I  town  (and  in  proof  dragged  about  a  dead  cat !),  but  I 
was  sa\'ed  without  the  use  of  weapons. 

If  a  ' mrssionary  is  attacked  in  hiS  Hbin'e’ :br''‘6h  h  I 
journey’bec^jse'he  is  a  ms^iohafy. 'the' dhanciis  1 
that  the  Would-be  murderer  has  a  conscience  void  of  | 
offense.  He  is  probably  thinking  that  by  such  at¬ 
tempted  murder  he  is  doing  God  or  the  gods  good  j 
service,  is  it  then  justifiable  to  kill  such  an  one  in 
self-defense  ?  He  is  not  prepared  to  die  ;  it  is  pre- , 
sumed  the  misssonary  is.  The  highway  robber  may  I 
have  the  remaant  of  a  conscience,  like  Jean  Valjean  | 


■  him  overtnlo  the  mud.  Mr.  Taylor  said,  when  alie^ 

I  wards  telling  the  incident,  ‘  The  feeling  came  to  me 
ljusf  to  smite  tha^  man,  but  God  stopped  me.'  When 
Ithe  boatman  arrived,  the  man  wanted  to  get  into  the 

■  boat,  .b,nt  the  '  bqatinaiju  said,  ‘  No,  I  came  across  at 

■  the  call  q^  ^his  foreigner.’  .When  the  Chinaman  saw 
Ith^t  hjo’  jvas  a  .foreigner,  he  could  hardly  believe  his 
■own  eyeg,  and  said,  ‘  What  i.  you  a  foreigner,  and  let 
I  n^e  strike  you  like  that,  and  you  not  strike  me  back  i  ’ 
I  Mr.  Taylor  meantime  had  slipped  into  the  boat,  but 
I  he  turaed  to  the  Chinaman  pnd  said,  ‘This  beat  is 
I  mine,  but  come  in  here,  and.  1  will  take  you  out  to 
I  the  ship  where  you  .want  to  go.’  On  the  way  ouf'to 

the  ship  Mr.  Taylor  poured  into  the  ear  of  that  man, 

!  w.hqse,  face  was  bathed  in  tears,  the  message  of  salva- 
tiop,  _^d  he  had  good  hope,  that,  the  gospel  of  Christ 
had  en'fereS  with  powgy  inte  his  heart” 

„  Y(£ii^g  your  enemies’"  sneans  to  iovs  them 

a;Iso.^p,.ths,bciUr  of;death  pnd  peril.  "My  kingdom 
is., not  ..of,  thip  .vvcrld,  else,  would  my  servants  Jig/if 
%  it.”  .  '  , 

Symposium - Stodk 

I  HAVE'  not  heard  whether  any  missionaries  in 
1  'China  liad  proposed  to  resist  the  Boxers  by  firing 
upon  'thenii  I  cannot  -fe'erefore  judge  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  case.  But  I  have  ho  hesitation  in  saying 
generally  that'  it  is  rrrtich  better  for  a  missionary  to 
allow  himself  to  be  killed  than  to  resist  in  the  wayj 
indicated,  lit  may  be  said  that  a  missionary  may  bej 
willing  to  die'fcimself,  but  would  feel  it  his  duty  tol 
defend  his  family.  My  answer  to  that  is.  If  he  thinks 
it^is  right  to  have  members  of  hib  family  with  hint  in 
the  mission  field,  they  ought  to  take  the  same  risk 
that  he  does.  I’f  he  really  believes  that  no  hair'of 
their  hea'ds  can  fall  to  the  ground  without  their  Father, 
■arid  that,’' if  it  be/the  FalheV's  Vi/lll,  dh  eariV  eritvahdej 
into  hekv‘'€h"is 'h'  t’hihg'^'to'^i'ejo'iie' at,  •he’'wiirsurelyj 
have  no'doubi  what  his  duty  in  such  a  case  is.  Hisj 
blood  may  prove  the  seed  of  the  church,  while  his] 
safety  at  the  cost  of  his  assailants'  lives  rhight  check! 
the  whole  mission.  •  I 

I  remember  only  one  case  in  the  history  of  the] 
Church  Missionary  Society.  Lieutenant  Shergoldj 
Smith,  the  leader  of  the  first  expedition  to  Uganda,  j 
and  one  English  comrade,  were  killed  on  a  neighbor-! 
ing  island,  owing  to  a  quarrel  between  the  local  chief! 
afed  an  Arab  chief  who  had  taken  refuge  with  them.  I 
W«  never  received  a'uthentic  information  of.  whatl 
aJCMally  occurred,  but  the  natives  stated  that  'Lieu-I 
tenant  Smith  met  his  death  without  resistance,  whilel 
his  companion  defended  himself,  but  in  vain.  [ 

•  In 'formmg  a- judgment,  however,  we  have  carefuIiyL 
to  distinguish  between  things  that  differ.  At  Peking,! 
during  the  siege,  the  missionaries /took  their  part  inf 
the  defehse  of  the  foreign  Settlemeat  under  the  direc-l 
tion  of  "the  authorities.  -'That  is  a ‘different  thing  alto-| 
gethor.  A  missionary  iS  a  citizen,  "^nd  is  not  exempli 
ffdm  'fh'e'duty  of  a  citizen..  If  any  of  them  used  fire-| 
arm^' at  that  timer 'they  were  acting  as  citizens,  and 
I  not  specifically  in  defense ’of  themselves  as  mission- 
j  aribsv  One  of  our  best'-hien  in  Uganda.  Mr.  Pilking- 
tohi  ''ivas  killed  during  the  revolt  of  the  Soudanese 
troops.  He  was  serving  as  an  interpreter  under  the 
I  British  commah'der,  arid  I  have  no  doubt  would  have 
I  bean  ready  to  share  in  the  fighting.  Whether  he 
I  actually  did  I  do  not  know. 

I  r  think  these  few  lines  sufficiently  indicate  my 
I  view 'of  the  matter,  and  I  believe  I  speak  the  minds 
I  6f  my  colleagues  also. 

.London,  England, 


The  Right  of  Self-Defense  in  Relation  to  Missionaries 
By  William  A.  Shedd 

There  is  no  abstract  rule  of  morality  applicable 
to  missionaries  which  is  not  also  applicable  to 
all  disciples  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Master  commands  ail  alike  to  be  perfect.  The  onl> 
ground,  therefore,  on  which  the  missionary  can  be  I 
absolutely  and  invariably  prohibited  from  the  use  of 
force  in  self-defense  must  also  prohibit  other  Chris- 
j  tians  from  such  action.  Believing  that  the  New  Tes- 
I  lament  presents  non-resistance  not  as  an  absolute  j 
I  duty,  but  as  the  voluntary  waiving  of  the  right  of  self- 
defense  for  some  high  purpose,  it  is  my  belief  that  I 
I  with  every  other  Christian  I  as  a  missionary  am  called 
upon  to  consider  when  and  how  far  i  should  waive 
I  this  right.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  fact  that  these  I 
I  rights  are  ours  is  the  reason  we  can  and  ought  often 
I  to  give  them  up.  In  other  words,  the  question  which 
I  has  been  asked  of  me  by  the  Editor  of  The  Sunday 
I  School  Times  is  a  question  of  expediency,  and  I  shall 
I  consider  it  from  that  p^nt  of  view.  1 

The  great  aim  of  the  missionary's  vocation  is  one  of 
I  such  importance,  and  in  its  very  nature  demands  so  I 
I  high  a  degree  of  self-denial,  that  there  is  a  presump-  j 
I  tion  in  favor  of  his  waiving  any  right  the  assertion  of  1 
I  which  seems  to  contradict  that  aim.  His  active  life  I 
I  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  others,  and,  if  need  be,  it  j 
I  should  be  literally  sacrificed  in  that  same  cause.  At  I 
■  the  same  time  the  life  neither  of  the  Master  nor  of  his  I 
Jimmediate  disciples  is  entirely  a  story  of  self-abnega-  I 
■tion.  There  is  also  an  element  of  self-assertion. 
Ichrist  both  lays  down  his  life  and  takes  it  up  again. 

■  Paul  writes  to  the  Philippians  that  he  desires  to  re- 
Imain  with  them,  and  that  he  rejoices  if  he  is  to  be  I 
I  offered  up.  It  seems  to  me  also  that  it  is  impossible  J 
I  to  separate  logically  the  right  of  lawful  self-defense  I 
I  and  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  civil  government  for  I 
I  protection.  Civil  law  recognizes  the  former  as  per- 1 
I  fectly  legitimate,  and  this  is  the  case  everywhere  on  i 
I  the  globe.  The  latter  depends  ultimately  on  force.  I 
I  The  American  government  in  the  protection  of  its! 
I  citizens  will  of  course  appeal  to  moral  considerations,  I 
[  such  as  the  sense  of  justice  and  national  honor,  but  I 
I  back  of  all  its  demands  lie  military  force  and  the  I 
I  threat  of  war.  In  many  respects  there  is  much  more  I 
I  danger  of  the  missionary’s  belittling  his  divine  voca*  I 
I  tion  by  appealing  to  the  strong  arm  of  governmenil 
I  than  by  depending  on  his  own  limited  power  of  rp-  I 
I  sisling  personal  injury.  If  it  be  a  question  of  the  dfe- 1 
Igree  to  which  the  right  should  be  asserted,  whether  I 
■  life  should  ever  be  taken  by  a  missionary  directly,  it  I 
I  may  be  remarked  that  tlie  danger  of  bloodshed  is  very  I 
[  real  in  international  complications.  Yet  the  only  way  I 
I  in  which  missionaries  can  give  up  governmental  pro- 1 
[  tection  is  by  abjuring  all  citizenship,  if  indeed  that| 
I  course  be  even  theoretically  possible. 

Leaving,  now,  these  general  considerations,  let 
■  come  to  the  specific  circumstances  that  are  likely  to  I 
■  enter  into  the  question  as  the  missionary  considers  it  I 
Ion  high  grounds  of  Christian  expediency.  The  dan-| 
Igers  that  assail  the  missionary  may  be  divided  into  I 
■two  classes  :  those  due  to  the  general  insecurity  of  I 
Ilife  in  a  given  region,  and  those  due  to  religious  I 
■  hatred  of  him  as  a  preacher  of  Christ.  Where  the  I 
lease  is  a  clear  one  of  religious  persecution,  the  pre- 1 
■sumption  in  favor  of  waiving  the  right  of  self-defense  I 
■  is,  to  say  the  least,  much  strengthened,  I  can  hardly  I 
|think  tliat  an  issue,  clearly  raised,  of  death  or  denial  I 
lof  the  Lord,  would  best  be  met  by  forcible  resistance.  F 
lUnfosiunately,  .oerhaps,  the  issue  is  very  seldom  a  I 
■blear  oi\s.  The  dangers  that  imperil  life  in  non- 1 
I  Christian  lands  are  from  thieves,  robbers,  and  mobs,  I 
I  actuated  by  motives,  of  gain,  revenge,  and  anti-foreign  j 
■  hatred.  Religious  fanaticism  is  likely  to  mingle  with  I 
I  other  motives,  and  a  weak  or  hostile. government  gives  I 
I  the  onportunitv.  The  .mam  dangers  are  the  same  as  | 
I  threaten  all  residents  in  these  lands,  the  foreign  rner- 
I  phant  as  much  as  the  missionary.  It  would  be  neces.- 
I  sary  to  take  into  account  the  chances  of  successful  de.- 1 
I  fense  against  the  threatening  danger.  There  could  be  I 
I  liltle  use  in  defending  an  utterly  hopeless  cause,  while  I 
I  on  the  other  hand  knowledge  of  preparedness  to  meet  I 
I  an  attack  might  prevent  it.  The  missionary  would  I 
I  piake  use  of  other  and  peaceable,  methoclo  as  far  as  I 


teehngs  of  the  opposers  enliS^h^HSW 
I  fnendly  persons,  taking  advantage  of  divisions  in  the 

■  ranks  of  the  hostile  party.  Tact  and  wisdom  and 
I  prayer,  with  the  courage  that  comes  of  faith  in  God. 

■  are  the  greatest  means  of  securing  safety  from  danger.  L 
land  they  are  the  means  most  used.  The  after-effects 

I  of  any  particular  course  adopted  for  defense  or  of  suc- 
Icessfitl  assault  would  be  carefully  considered.  The 

■  safety  of  fellow- missionaries,  of  other  foreigners,  and 
lof  the  native  Christian  community  are  affected  by  the 

■  acts  of  every  missionary.  Each  unpunished  attack 
Ion  a  foreigner  impairs  the  general  safety  of  all  for- 
leigpers.  The  process  of  government  redress  and 

I  punishment  is  cumbersome  ;  its  conduct  is  neces-  L 
I  sarjly  in  the  hands  of  officials  whose  knowledge  of  I 
j  conditions  is  very  imperfect,  and  whose  sympathy  f 

■  with  missionary  work  is  doubtful,  and  it  involves  the  ! 
I  missionary  in  jnany  vexatious  complications.  On  the 

I  other  hftiid,  the  respect  inspired  by  the  power  of  for- 
j  <?igh  gQ'fprnments  often  qpens  the  way  to  friendships 
1  whjeh  may  Eipen  into  .religioijs, interest. .  ,{  toJd 
I  only  the  other  day  by  an  officer  of  a  missionary  sp- 
I  ciety,  and  a  very  successful  evangelist,  who  has  trav- 
I  eled  extensively  in  China  in  the  past  two  years,  that  I 
I  his  sympathies  had  been  with  the  missionaries  w-h<i  I 
I  had  refused  indemnity  for  losses,  but  that  his  obser- 1 
I  vation  in  China  had  convinced  him  that  the  people  | 
I  were  generally  most  accessible  where  indemnities  hn«!  | 
I  been  paid.  Tliis  will  illustrate  the  fact  that  our. fort?- 1 
I  cast  of  the  effect  of  a  course  of  action  is  apt  to  be  at 
I  fault 


I  These  remarks  will  serve  at  least  to  give  some  idea  I 
I  of  the  character  and  the  complexity  of  the  elements  I 
I  that  eater  into  the  problem.  If  the  question  he  not  1 
I  whether  a  missionary  is  justified  in  taking  measures  I 
I  for  self-defense,  which  might  involve  taking  life,  but  I 
I  in  actually  taking  the  life  of  a  native  assailant,  it  may 
I  possibly  be  simpler;  but  I  cannot  sec  that  it  would 
I  be  right  to  take  such  measures  unless  it  might  con- 
I  ceivably  be  right  to  carry  them  out  to  the  full.  U  1 
I  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  such  an  action  is 
I  hard  to  imagine,  unless  it  be  in  the  defense  of  the  | 

1  helpless,  either  foreign  or  native.  . 

■  It  remains  to  give  briefly  the  experience  upon  which 
these  conclusions  rest,  or  by  which  they  are  confirmed. 

I  The  work  of  our  mission  for  seventy  years  has  re¬ 
quired  some  of  its  members  to  travel  among  the  Nes- 
torians  of  Kurdistan  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of 
Asia  The  history  of  this  work  begins  with  the  heroic  | 

I  life  of  Asahe!  Grant,  who  preached  the  gospel  m 
inaccessible  mountain  valleys  never  before  seen  by  a 
European.  No  missionary  life  has  been  lost  by  vio-  , 

I  lence  during  this  long  period,  nor,  I  believe,  has  any 
blood  been  shed  in  the  defense  of  missionary  We 
except  in  the  case  of  one  soldier  shot  in^the  dark  by 
an  unknown  assailant.  In  preparing  tills  article,  I 
I  inquired  of  the  missionary  whose  work  takes  him 
through  this  region,  and  who  has  had  long  experience 
in  it  as  to  his  own  practise.  He  said  that  he  some¬ 
times  carried  a  revolver,  but  more  often  did  not  do  so, 
and  that  once  or  twice  showing  the  ] 

helped  him  out  of  difficult  situations.  When  practi¬ 
cable.  he  is  accompanied  by  a  government  solaiei. 
and  at  other  times,  when  occasion  requires.  W  a™ed 
I  men.  This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  general  practise 
of  our  missionaries. 

In  the  past  two  years  we  have  passed  *>'““8’'  » 
trying  experience,  which  is  not  yet  ended.  In  March, 

'  1904  the  Rev.  B,  W.  l^a^e  was  foully  murdered 
I  on  ;  road  not  usually  conSdered  dangerous.  We 

have  since  been  constantly  faced  with  problems  in¬ 
volving  the  questions  considered  in  this  sympMum, 
both  that  of  personal  defense  and  the 
1  question  of  governmental  rdanon|^.  Our  college  and 
roStal  are*situated  =ome  disfa^e  oi.ts.de  the  0.^, 
i  so  that  they  are  exposed  to  attack  from  Kurds  of  the 
I  tribe,  members  of  which  were  gui  ty  of  the  murdei, 
I  The  weakness  and  indifference  of  the  Persian  govern- 
I  ment  have  prevented  such  punishment  as  would 
I  secure  safety.^  In 

I  what  all  those  competent  to  judge  ha\e  regarded  as 
I  realWnger  of  atSck,  both  upon 
I  upon  ouLlves.  as  we  passed  back  f 
I  college  to  the  city  in  the  ordin£jr_c°uree_of_woA 


1  Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  nad  guards  i 

defend  our  place  against  any  attack,  and  have  to  some  I 
I  extent  carried  arms  or  had  armed  attendants  in  I 
going  back  and  forth.  In  longer  journeys  we  have  I 
I  followed  the  insistent  advice  of  the  diplomatic  officials  | 
I  and  have  taken  government  guards. 

All  this  has  been  expensive,  irksome,  and  humilia- 
I  ting  ;  but  I  have  no  question  that  it  has  been  justifia- 
I  ble.  We  have  had  it  impressed  on  us  that  to  obtain  j 
I  redress  is  a  difficult  and  long  process,  and  that  foreign  I 
I  governments,  having  once  undertaken  such  a  case,  I 
I  must  hold  on  to  the  end.  Consequently,  caution  in  I 
I  avoiding  any  such  accidents  is  most  important.  In  I 
I  this  particular  case,  the  original  tragedy  was  not  due  I 
(to  any  carelessness,  but  subsequent  lack  of  caution  I 
I  might  easily  have  increased  our  embarrassments  very  f 
I  greatly.  The  greatest  loss,  aside  from  the  life  lost,  I 
I  has  been  in  the  absorption  of  missionary  thought  and  I 
I  strength.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  there  I 
has  been  no  loss  of  moral  prestige  on  the  part  of  the  I 
missionaries  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  the  I 
I  country  or  of  foreign  residents.  We  are  still  regarded.! 
the  most  peaceable  and  most  merciful  people  in  I 
the  community.  I 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  briefly,  that  in  my  | 
opinion  each  individual  case  must  be  decided  on  its! 

.  own  merits,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  I 
an  intelligent  conscience,  with  careful  consideration  I 
of  all  the  circumstances.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an| 

I  absolute  negative  reply  to  the  question  asked. 

Urumia.  Persia. 

- "IS 


M')yDAr,  JAyClARY  SO, 


CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  AND  THB 
NATIONAL  MOVBMENr,  • 

Im  the  January  number  o£  that  well-known 
I  and  respected  missionary  quarterly  journal, 

J  Thi  EaM  and  the  Wsd,  Dr.  Whitehead, ' 
I  the  Bishop  of  Midras,  discusses  three  ques- I 
I  tions  of  great  interest  and  importance  to 
I  Christlftn  Missions  in  this  country.  He  has 
I  been  moved  to  embark  on  this  discussion  by  I 
(tendencies  in  modern  missionary  work  in  [ 
I  India  which  appear  to  him  to  be  dangerous. 

I  He  fears  that  some  of  the  moat  earnest  ] 
land  ablest  missionaries  are  being  carried 
lo5  their  feet  by  the  tide  of  political 
luarest,  and  are  hurried  into  courses  which  j 
I  are  inimical  to  geauine  progress.  The 
(questions,  pat  briery,  are  these.  Is  it  right 
(that  the  modern  Missionary  should  present 
I  Christianity  to  the  educated  Hindu  as 
I  philosophy  having  much  in  common  with 
I  the  higher  thought  of  Hinduism,  and  should 
I  keep  its  dogmatic  aspects  in  the  background? 

I  Is  it  absolutely  imperative  that  Indian  Christ- 
lians  should  be  brought  by  the  missionaries 
(into  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  forward 
I  or  national  movement  ?  Are  missions  doing  j 
I  their  proper  work  if,  in  their  intercourse 
J  with  the  caste  community  and  educated 
I  classes  in  India,  they  limit  their  efforts  to 
I  Christianising  them,  and  do  not  seek  to  con- 
I  vert  them  to  Christianity?  Of  these  three  ' 
I  questions  a  secular  journal  such  as  the  Pioneer  j 
I  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  second.  The  ' 
I  other  two  involve  theological  and  religious 
I  matters,  for  the  full  discussion  of  which  the 
I  ordinary  newspaper  is  unsuitable.  But  a 
I  word  may  be  said  about  them  before  we  pass 
I  to  the  political  topic.  The  presentation  of 
Dhristianlty  to  the  educated  Indian  as  a  philo-  j 


I  sophy  has  undoubted  attractions  as 
I  mode  of  approach.  It  is  not  every  Oliristian 
I  missionary  who  has  the  indispensable  equip- 
j  merit  in  moral  philosopny  for  such  a  task. 

I  But  given  this,  qnd  given  also  an  adequate 
I  knowledge  of  Hindu  speculative  thought  and 
I  aytnpathy  with  the  Hindu  mind,  ho  will,  find 
j  no  difficulty  in  awakening  the  interest  of 
I  Impressionable  students  and  in  engaging 
I  them  in  discussion.  He  thinks  he  is  making 
I  progress,  and  H  wdll  be  some  time  before 
I  he  is  undeceived.  Hr.  Whitehead's  personal 
I  experleace  tn  thr’cntrrse- *Tjf“''sixte!3n-^ors^- 
I  residence  in  Calcutta  must  necessarily,  in 
I  a  matter  of  this  kind,  carry  much  weight; 

I  “When  the  O.Kford  Mission,"  he  says,  “  first 
I  went  out  to  Calcutta,  thirty  years  ago,  they 
I  were  filled  with  the  idea  that  what  the  educat¬ 
ed  Hindus  needed  was  a  more  philosophic  pre-  i 
I  sentment  of  Christianity,  and  for  many  years 
I  they  tried  their  best  to  meet  this  supposed 
I  need.  The  result  was  that  they  seemed  at  first 
I  to  get  into  real  contact  with  the  Indian 
I  mind.  Long  and  interesting  discussions  | 
I  with  enquirers  went  on  for  years.  But  they  j 
lied  to  nothing  more.  As  time  went  on  it  I 
I  became  clear  that  the  real  needs  of  the  I 
(students  are  moral  not  intellectual.”  Wq  I 
(imagine  that  others  have  experienced  the  same  1 
(disappointing  results.  That  the  real  needs  I 
Jof  Indian  students  are  moral,  is  not  difficult  I 
(to  understand.  The  real  needs  of  students  j 
all  the  world  over  are  usually  of  this  order.  But  I 
(the  ascertainment  of  this  fact  does  not  in  itself  I 
J  solve  the  problem  of  bringing  the  Christian  re-  I 
(ligion  to  them.  We  have  all  heard  of  that  rare  j 
(temperament  or  habit  of  mind  which  is  aptly 
(described  as  anima  n'linraliUr  QkrUtlana,  But  I 
(it  is  essentially  a  product  of  the  "West.  To  | 
(.Hay  this  is  not  to  impute  blame  to  the  Oriental, 
(it  is  merely  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  I 
(moral  and  ethical  basis  of  Christianity,  I 
las  n  working  creed,  does  not  correspond  I 
J  to  anything  that  exists  in  the  moral  I 

(philosophies  and  religions  of  the  Bast.  The  I 
(Oriental  mind  in  its  'way  is  quite  as  much  I 
((probably  more)  occupied  with  spiritual  and 
(transcendental  problems  as  the  "Westera. 
(But  the  problems  are  different  in  kind  and 
(have  a  different  effect.  Indian  speculative 
(thought,  for  instance,  is  permeated  with  the 
(doctrine  of  the  unreality  of  the  external  I 
(world,  and  with  that  of  transmigration.  The  I 
(whole  scheme  of  existence,  as  the  I 
leducated  Hindu  conceives  it,  is  I 

deception.  At  the  bottom  of  his 
(mind  is  the  pantheistic  idea  that  all  1 
(finite  beings,  and  G-od,  or  the  Gods,  are  ul- 
(timately  ons  impersonal  dt)n%n,  Transm'gra- 
(tlon  carries  with  it  the  iidea  of  an  endless  ! 

succession  of  existences  in  a  sequence  domin- 
(atedby  A-arm.t  o?  appointed  destiny.  Why  I 
(should  he  wrestle  with  temptation  or  burn 
(with  charity  towards  his  neighbour  when 
I  everything  is  an  illusion  and  all  men  are 
I  working  out  their  fates  ?  Pantheism  and  fa"al- 
( ism  combine  to  form  a  mental  outlook  which 
j  is  the  complete  antithesis  to  IVestern  Ohrist- 
I  ianlty,  with  its  strong  individualism  and  its 
I  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  account¬ 
ability  to  a  higher  power.  This  has  been  well 
worked  out  by  Professor  A.  G.  Hogg,  of  the- 
[_^I^jras^Chnstian  College,  in  the  July  number 


g£  Tlis  East  and  ihe  Wesi  review.  He  is  I 
eonscious  o£  the  barrier  which  these  dominat-  ! 
ing  ideas  oi  Hinduism  present  to  dogmatic 
Christianity.  .He  is .  of  opinioa  that  it  earn  ^ 
only  bp. .surmounted  by  presenting  the  latter 
in  a  peculiar’fom  which  Dr.  ’Whitehead; feels  . 
un.able  to  accept.  The  dilemma  is  perplex¬ 
ing,  and  we  mast  •  content  ourselves  here 
with  stating  it. 

Many  Christians  would  feel  little  hesitation 
about  the  answer  to.  the  Bishop’s  third  ques¬ 
tion.  They  would  say  that  philanthropy  is  part 
but  is  not  the  whole  of  Christianity.  If  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  content-to  be  ordinary  philan¬ 
thropists  they  may  be  admirable  persons,  but 
they  are  scarcely  doing  the  work  for  which 
they  have  been  .  sent  to  this  country  by  their 
compatriots.  But  the  issue  is  not  quite  so 
simple  as  this.  The  missionaries  with  whom 
Dr.  'Whitehead  hnds  fault  draw  a  distinction  | 
between  Christianising  their  Indian,  .fellow 
subjects  and  making  them  prof  easing  Jlhrist- 
sans.  Under  the  former  they  include  Bible  | 
teaching  and  ideas  of  morality  common¬ 
ly  associated  with  Christian  profession. 
But  they  would  stop  short  of  dogmatic  | 
theology  or  distinctly  Christian  doctrine,  they  j 
would  make  no  -Sort  to  proselytise  or  to  take 
the  Indian  from  his  caste  or  his  social  oua-  I 
toms.  “  Our  present  duty,”  says  one  of  the 
exponents  of  this  role  of  missionary  work, 
is  to  reraove-the  impression,  which  is  univer¬ 
sal  among  the  caste  people,  that  the  mission¬ 
ary  is  the  great  caste  destroyer,  that  his 
supreme  concern  is  to  baptise.  Brom 
the  purely  mundane  standpoint  of 
ststesofaft  there  may  be  something  to 
be  said  for  this  policy  of  abstention-.  But- 
from  the  missionary  point  of  view  it  looks 
very  like,  to  use  the  Bishop  of  Madras’s  phra.se, 
an  abandonment  of  morehiEg  orders.  On 
the  question  ■  of  the  proper  attitude  of 
missionaries  and  Indian  Christians  towards 
the  ‘national’  movement.  Dr.  'Whitehead  gives  I 
most  sane  and  judicious  counsel.  There  I 
constantly  comes,  he  says,  from  some  I 
of  the  younger  missionaries,  especially  those  I 
working  among  the  university  students  I 
in  Northern  India,  the  cry  that  “  O’nristianity  I 
must  be  brought  into  touch  with  the  national  I 
movement.”  He  strongly  disooaragea  this  I 
idea.  It  would  involve  the  Indian  Church  I 
in  the  whirlpool  of  political  unrest.  Hei 
does  not  see  how  its  interests  would  be  , 
thereby  advanced,  or  how  it  would  gain  with  I 
Indians  at  large  increased  goodwill  and  * 
respect.  He  pertinently  asks,,  what  is 
this  so-called  “  natioTcal”  or  “forward”  move- 
Ufent  I  it  iswepresented  by  its  advooates  in 
several  forms.  It  is  religious,  it  is^  moral,  it  j 
is  social,  it  is  political.  'With  which  of  these  | 
elements  of  the  forward  movement  are  Indian  | 
Christians  so  profoundly  out  of  sympathy  '? 
With  which  are  they  urged  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy?  Take  the  religious  element.  Are  I 
Indian  Christians  to  sympathise  with  the  new- j 
3orn  ardours  of  educated  Bengal,  for  I 
;he  blood  thirsty  goddess  Kali  or  for  | 
dakhti  ■  observances  ?  Years  ago, 

Doctor  Whitehead’s  recollection  it  was 
laying  that  no  educated  Hindu  would 
ever  have  anything  .  to  do  with  the  I 
wnrsbin  of  Kali.  She  has. now  become  the  | 


ashionable  patronfiss  of  tlio  “  nKtlonaT 
movement  in  Bengal.  The  Indian  Christian, 
whatever  may  be  his  failings,  hug  at  any  I 
rate  advanced  beyond  this.  Is  the 
tional  *  movement  a  movement  for  social  re¬ 
form  ■?  Some  of  the  leaders  pat  ronise  in  theory  I 
the  education  of  women,  the  improvement  of  I 
the  status  of  women,  the  reform  of  thel 
marriage  system,  the  elevation  of  the  depress-! 
d  classes  and  the  outcastes.  But  where  are  I 
the  results,  or  whnt  members  of  the  advanced  1 
political  party  are  really  working  ntJ 
these  things?  If  Indian  Christians  are| 
out  of  touch  with  the  social  element 
the  forward  movement,  they  are  so  becausf  I 
they  discern  the  shallow  insincerity  and  I 
lip-service  with  which  social  reform  is  advo-1 
Gated.  They  are  already  in  advance  of  thel 
rest  of  India.  They  have  been  doing  for  i 
years  what  the  Indian  reform  party  is  as| 
yet  only  talking  about.  Lastly,  there  is  thel 
political  side  of  the  national  movement. T 
It  represents  an  agitation  for  poli-f 
tical  power.  It  aims  at  making  the  foreign! 
j  rulers*  unpopular  and  suspected.  'Whatl 
cause  have  the  Indian  Christians 
1  body  to  take  part  in  this  movement?  There! 

*  is  no  Christian  duty  involved,  says  Br.l 
Whitehead.  He  protests  strongly  against! 
the  idea  that  it  is  anymore  the  duty  of  a  I 
Christian  to  support  the  national  movement! 
then  it  is  his  duty  to  oppose  it.  »  An  Indian! 
Christian,”  he  wisely  says,  “might  fairly! 
take  the  line  that  one  of  the  first! 
duties  of  a  Christian  in  political  mattersi 
is  to  stand  up  for  the  sacred  principlel 
of  justice,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  olearl 
that  the  cause  of  justice  in.  India  will  be  best! 
promoted  by  the  triumph  of  what  is  caliedi 
the  national  movement  ”  In  impressive  w'ordsl 
he  expresses  his  profound  distrust  of| 

“  the  language  which  is  becoming 
common  in  Northern  India  about  the| 
necessity  of  Indian  Christians  being  m| 
touch  with  the  national  movement,”  He^ 
rightly  fears  that  it  may  some  day  b^akenj 

rserloEslyiniWoEly  possibie  “f  I 

may  oMse  tbe  Indian  chuKh  to  become  poll- 
I  tioll.  In  that  case  there  can  be  no  question 

I  Lt  that  the  whole  ideal  of  Ctaietiaii 

I  work  in.  India  would  be  permanently,  degw  - 
ed.  We  trust  tl«t  the  .wise  and 
words  of  the  Bishop  of  I 

1  weight  with  the 'persons  with  whom.they  . 

I  primarily  concerned. 


Lord  Cui'Zon’s  utterances  and 
Xhe  Rights  of  Converts  decisions  so  generally  deserve  oni' 

'  thauk-fni  approvid  that  we  are 

at  hU  reply  ta  the  Native  Chriatiana 
in  the  south.  We  think  he  cannot  possibly  have  consid¬ 
ered  the  uspe'ot  of  the  question  whiol.  is  rightly  empha¬ 
sised  by  our  excellent  native  contemporary,  the  ChnsUm 
/'utjM/,  as  follows : —  _  _  ^  , 

■  'We  must  say  that  we  were  greatly  disappointed  in  the 
venly  the  Viceroy  gave  to  the  Native  Christian  address 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  Christian  con¬ 
verts  in  the  Native  States.  One  mistake  which  the  Viceroy 
made  tliroughout  the  reply  was  to  take  for  granted  that 
fhc  rights  of  co-nverts  to  their  ancestral  property  alone 
were  all  that  was  intended  in  the  address.  The  losing  of 
the  rights  to  property  is  no  doubt  a  great  hardship,  bat  the 
Viceroy  forgot  entirely  a  greater  hardship,  vis,  the  deprival 
by  the  Native  States  of  parents  converted  to  Christianity 
of  the  custody  of  their  children.  The  whole  question 
came  up  iu  the  well-known  case  of  Daesapkalu-e,  Ctikkam. 
mail  ill  which  case  the  majority  of  Judges  of  the  Chief 
Court  of  Myso'-e  held  that  a  convert  to  Christianity 
forfeits  by  the  fact  of  his  conversion,  the  right  to  the 
custody  and  education  of  his  children,  which  he  would 
have  had  if  he  had  remained  a  Hindu.  Now  nothing  can 
be  more  unteasoEable  and  unjust  than  a  state  of  things  in 
which  a  father  cannot  tullil  towards  his  ohildren  the 
primary  duty  of  educating  them  according  to  bis 
Lscience,  aud  a  law  which  tells  a  man  that  he  may 

embrace  Christiauitj.  bat  shall  not  bring  up  his  children  »8 

n  Christian  father  ought  to  bring  them  up,  practically 
brands  the  proleision  of  Christiamly  as  a  legal  oBence.  It 
isthisaspvct  of  the  question  thatMr.  J.U.  Moyne,  the 
great  Jurist,  disousses  so  ably  in  his  new  edition  of  Mindtl 
Law  There  sliould  be  persistent  agitation  on  this  subject 
till  the  grievance  is  redressed  ;  for  the  Viceroy,  while 
admitting  thejmiioe  of  the  complaint,  only  questioned  the 
8,ayedi£»cy  of  compelling  the  .Native  States  to  introdnee 
Act  XXI  ofl860  within  their  provinces.” 


TAFT  WANTS  CHDRCH 
TO  AID  GOYERMEW 


Found  It  Indispensable  in 'His 
Work  in  the  Philippines,  He 
Tells  Preachers. 


I  PLAIN  TALK 


TO  THE  POPE 


[said  Separation  of  (Church  and  State 
Helped  the  Church — A  Plea  for 
Negro  Education. 


AUGITSTA.  Ga..  Jnn.  !j.— To  the  Prot- 
lestant  iTtJnlslers  of  Augusta.  Presiaont- 
lelect  Taft  to-day  expressed  his  views  re- 
Igardlng  the  Influence  oi  the  Chureh  upon 
IcivUizatlon  and  its  usefulness  In  aiding 
IgovernnioiUal  development.  The  mlnis- 
Iters  extended  to  Mr,  Taft  a  cordial  wel 
|coine  and  expressed  a  desire  to  arrange 
reception  frjr  liim,  their  manifestation 
friendliness  being  concluded  with 
prayer. 


Mr.  Taft  began  by  thanking  them  for 
their  good  will  and  their  prayers,  adding 
In  carrying  on  the  burden  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  which,  with  Its  increasing  useful¬ 
ness.  necessarily  entails  greater  tasks, 
they  who  are  charged  with  its  execution 
need  every  assistance  and  sympathy.” 

He  referred  to  the  ”  moral  awakening  ” 

In  the  last  four  years  as  an  Indication  of  !| 
the  healthful  state  of  our  civilization. 
The  peopb'  had  demanded  a  moral  reform, 
and  In  this,  he  said,  the  clergy  ”  must 
take  an  Important  part.” 

Leaving  out  the  sectional  distinctions,” 
he  continued,  "  the  Indispensable  presence 
of  Church  Influence  In  the  Improvement 
In  our  civilization,  no  one  can  be  blind  to 
who  has  shared  In  the  slightest  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  government  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  improvement  In  a  people 
as  I  have  done.  That  was  a  responsibility 
in  respect  to  a  race  that  Is  now  In  a  state 
of  Christian  tutelage,  and  must  be  up¬ 
lifted  In  my  judgment  through  us  and  our  I 
guidance  before  we  shall  have  discharged  1 
Qhligatlon  that  Providence  haa  thrust 
upon  US.  In  the  study  of  the  development 
It  has  made  I  have  seen  the  enormous  In¬ 
fluence  that  tbe  Church  must  exercise  In  ! 
order  to  make  our  progress  there  effect¬ 
ive. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  there 
for  years  and  preserved  that  state  of 
Christian  tutelage  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred.  Now  the  ban  has  been  removed 
other  denominations,  and  they  are 


all  In  there  on  an  equality  In  the  spirit 

of  Christian  emulation,  attempting  to  up¬ 
lift  those  people,  and  we  for  the  Govern- 1 
ment.  by  a  system  of  secular  education,  I 
are  aiding  that  uplifting.  But  without  the  I 
moral  Influence  of  the  churches  there  wel 
could  not  accomplish  anything.  It  is  that  I 
sort  of  experience  by  which  there  is  borne 
in  upon  us  fhe  importance  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  Church  and  its  influence  at 
all  hazards^. 

”  It  Is  difficult  sometimes  to  explain  to 
one  who  has  been  used  to  the  close  unloni 
of  Church  and  State,  such  as  was  pre¬ 
served  In  Spain,  such  as  is  preserved  In 
some  other  countries,  the  real  attitude  of 
the  American  Government  toward  the 
Church.  He  assumes  that  If  we  separate 
the  Church  from  the  State  it  means  that 
the  State  docs  not  favor  the  Chureh.  I 
had  the  honor  to  represent  this  country 
in  a  transaction  of  a  business  character 
.with  Leo  xrir.  at  the  Vatican,  and  there 
I  pointed  out- to  him,  with  all  the  emphasis 
'possible,  that  the  separation  of  Chureh 
and  State  was  In  the  Interest  of  the 
Church,  and  that  In  America  he  could 
count  on  the  sustaining  of  the  rights  of 
the  Church  and  its  encouragement  by 
every  legitimate  means  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  without  its  assuming  any  Govern¬ 
mental  function  or  having  any  Govern¬ 
mental  right,  such  as  it  has  in  other 
countries.  .  , 

"  It  comes  over  me  every  once  In  a 
, while  when  I  am  charged  with  accom- 
ipUshlng-  something  -among  a  people  how 
labsulutely  essential  it  is  that  we  should 
'have  the  influence  of  the  Church  behind 
everything  that  we  do.” 

,  The  clergyman  had  referred  to  negro 
education,  and  Mr.  Taft  remarked  that 
Ihis  previous  statement  was  one  of  his  I 
strong  reasons  for  advocating  the  main-  I 
'tenanee  of  excellent  universities  in  the  I 
iSouth  for  the  education  of  the  negro  min-  I 
listers,  because  of  their  wonderful  power  I 
over  that  race.  The.se  men  had  a  great  I 
responsibility,  and  should  be  thoroughly  I 
jprepared.  The  influence  of  the  while  | 
[churches  on  the  negro  churches  must  c 
'tinue  to  grow. 

Mr.  Taft  explained  that  he  was  not  in  I 
favor  of  a  university  education  for  every  I 
liiegro  any  more  than  for  every  other  man.  I 
I”  what  they  need  to  be  taught  is  the  I 
Iprlmary  education  and  the  Industrial  edu¬ 
cation  to  make  them  better  workmen,  bet¬ 
ter  skilled  Inborer.s,,  and  better  farmers! 
than  they  are  to-day.”  r 

I  Horace  L.  Andrews,  a  prominent  cltl-L 
Izen  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  Robert  Wolff,  I 
leditor  of  The  Ohio  State  Journal,  of  Co-f 
lumbus,  saw  Mr.  Taft  to-day,  and  dIs-L 
(cussed  Ohio  State  politics.  Mr.  Taft  saidi 
that  both  made  hearty  indorsements  ofl 
iMyron  T.  Herrick  for  a  Cabinet  position.! 
He  added  that  he  had  the  highest  regard! 
jfor  the  personal  judgment  of  his  callers.  I 
I  Another  Cabinet  conference  re.sulted  In! 
(the  call  of  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  Uni- 1 
versity.  New  York;  H.  C.  White  of  the! 
(atate  University  at  Athens.  Ga.,  and  Prof.| 

L  G  Carpenter.  Director  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  ICxpoihuent  Station,  con- 
stitutinj  a  committee  from  the  National 
Association  of  Agrlculiiiral  bollege-s  and 
Experiment  Stations.  Mr.  'Inft 
was  told  in  general  terms  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  that  the  man  should  have  to  fill 
the  place  of  Secretary  of  .‘S-gi  Icuiture, 
predicated  he  added,  on  the  expressed  as¬ 
sumption  that  Secretary  \\  llson.  with 
whom  no  fault  was  foui’A-  w‘is  not  to 
serve  out  a  full  term  In  the  Taft  Cabinet. 
The  President-elect  asked  nls  visitors  to 
'  “  name  their  man,"  which  brought  the 
response  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 

^Senator  Philander  C.  Knox  Is  expected 
here  to-merrow,  likewise  Mr.  rraiiK  H. 

^^.Tfunes'^Markham.  Secretary  to  Chicago's 
Chl^f  of  Police,  who  traveled  with  Mi. 
"Taft  during  the  campaign,  called  to-day. 


M  DEFINED 
RELIGIOUS 


FOR 
BODIES 


m  tcrancrm? 

ferrect*  to  In  the  amended  complaint,  and 
that  the  congregation  Is  not  and  was  not 
at  any  time  a  body  corporate  and  has 
no  legal  capacity  to  sue. 

"  The  answer,  for  a  second  separate  and 
distinct  defense,  alleges  that  at  all  the 
times  mentioned  In  the  amended  com¬ 
plaint  the  defendant  was  and  still  is  a 
member  of  a  certain  voluntary  assocla- 
tlon  Icnown  as  the  First  Neustadter  Con- 


■  Special  Board  Meetings  Nat| 
Valid  Unless  All  the  Members 
Are  Notified. 


■  CLEARS  UP  LEGAL  RIDDLES 


I  Justice  Glegerich's  Decision  Will  Bej 
Made  the  Subject  of  Special 
Bulletins  for  Lawyers. 

I  dj^ 

J  ^preme  Court  Justice  Glegei'lch  has 
I  handed  down  a  decision  which,  establishes 
I  several  Important  precedents  for  the  con- 
I  duct  of  religious  corporations  and  asso- 
I  clatlons.  Justice  Glegerlch  holds  that  no 
I  special  meeting  of  such  a,  body's  govern- 
llng  board  or  of  the  body  itself  la  legal 
unless  all  the  members  eligible  to  partlcl- 
H  pate  are  notified  to  be  present  and  are 
f  apprised  of  the  object  of  tlio  meeting- 
I  He  also  holds  that  no  officer  of  such 
I  a  body  may  be  removed  without  being 
I  acquainted  of  the  charges  against  him. 

I  Finally  he  decides  that  in  the  eveht  of 
I  any  election  by  such  a  body  being  held 
1 1llegal  the  officers  In  power  before  the 
I  Illegal  election  hold  over. 

The  decisive  character  of  Justice  Gleg- 
I  erlch's  decision  was  Immediately  noticed 
I  by  representatives  of  legal  publishing 
I  houses  as  the  first  lucid  expression  on 
I  points  hitherto  In  a  nebulous  state  and 
I  will  be  made  the  subject  of  sneclal  bul- 
lletlns  to  the  legal  profession,  not  only 
I  In  this  State,  but  In  other  jurlsdlcUcns. 

The  suit  was  begun  by  Jacob  Goller 

and  his  associates  in  the  First  Neustadter  I 

Congregation  Sick  and  Benevolent  Asso-j 
elation  against  Abraham  Stubenhaus  and 
Stubenhaus’s  faction.  The  complaint  and 
answer  in  the  action  are  thus  stated  by 
Justice  Glegerich: 

••  First.  That  the  defendant.  Abraham 
Stubenhaus,  and  his  accomplices  held  sev¬ 
eral  meetings  in  the  month  of  January, 
at  which,  by  intimidation,  threats,  and 
physical  force  they  declared  themselves! 
elected  officers  of  the  congregation  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  no  nomination  norj 
election  was  held  at  such  or  any  other| 
meetings. 

“  Second.  That  the  defendants  took  thel 
personal  property  of  the  congregation  and 
placed  the  same  In  the  house  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  Abraham  Stubenhaus,  anf 
threatened  to  sell  the  same  and  to  appro-l 
prlate  the  proceeds  to  their  own  use  and! 
benefit. 

*•  Third.  That  contrary  to  the  provisional 
of  the  by-laws  of  the  congregation  that! 
tho  burial  grounds  owned  by  it  should  bej 
used  only  for  the  burial  of  its  members 
and  their  families  the  defendants  threat¬ 
ened  to  sell  and  give  away  plots  for] 
graves  In  the  said  burial  grounds,  and 
threatened  to  give  permission  to  persons  | 
other  than  tho  members  of  the  congro-i 
gallon  and  their  families  to  be  burled 

I  The"  answer  of  tho  defendant  Stuben- 
Ihaus.  by  its  failure  to  deny,  admits  the 
I  allegations  of  the  amended  complaint  as 
I  to  the  congregation  being  a  voluntary  as- 
Isoclatlon,  and  that  tho  defendants  were 
I  members  of  tho  congregation  at  the  times 
I  alleged  In  the  amended  complaint,  xna 
I  answer  In  effect  denies  tho  other  allega- 
i  tlons  of  the  amended  complaint  ana  ai- 
I  leges,  as  a  separate  and  distinct  defense, 

I  that  the  plaintiff,  Jacob  Goller.  is  not, 
land  at  the  time  of  tho  commencement  of 
1  the  action  was  hot,  tho  President  or| 


I  gregatlon  Sick  and  Benevolent  Assocla- 

I  tlon,  which  Is  composed  of  more  than 
seven  members,  and  which  the  defendant 
believes  is  the  voluntary  association  re- 
1  ferred  to  In  the  amended  complaint,  and 
that  at  no  time  prior  to  or  since  the  com- 
J  moncement  of  the  action  was  any  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  members  of  the  vol¬ 
untary  association  or  by  a  majority  of 
them  authorizing  or  empowering  Jacob 
Goller  hereinabove  named,  or  any  other 
person  or  persons,  to  Institute  or  maintain 
this  action;  nor  has  the  Institution  or  the 
maintenance  of  this  action  been  at  any 
I  time  ratified  or  confirmed  by  the  mem- 
I  ber.s  of  said  voluntary  association,  or  a 
I  majority  of  them.  It  is  very  much  to  be 
deplored  that  an  association  organized 
I  for  tho  very  worthy  purposes  above  stated 
I  should  be  torn  by  Internal  dlseensions.” 

1  Several  days  were  occupied  with  the 
I  trial  of  the  action,  and  one  session  laat- 
I  Ing  until  9:30  o'clock  Ih  the  evening  was 
I  h^d.  It  appeared  that  space  in  the  Con- 
Igregation's  lots  in  tho  Mount  Zion  Ceme- 
Itory  had  been  sold  by  one  of  the  factions 
1  to  a  non-member  of  the  congregation, 
land  that  it  had  been  voted  at  one  of  tho 
I  Irregular  meetings  to  sell  all  the  property 
I  of  the  association.  The  congregational 
I  scrolls  and  other  ceremonial  property  of 
I  the  association  were  removed  by  Stuben- 
Ihaus  to  his  apartments. 

J  Justice  Glegerlch  directed  that  the  fu- 
Iture  sale  of  lots  to  non-members  be  re- 
1  strained  and  that  a  new  election  be  held, 
pending  which,  he  said,  he  would  restrain 
any  disposition  of  tho  property  of  the 
I  association  or  the  disbursement  of  any, 
funds. 


THE  MISSIONS  IN  ECONOMICS 


I  IXDtAN  MISSinXARV  TELLS 
^»IIAT  /TIIEVrii  VO\E. 

Axv~  1 1.  Ifro 

I  .Materia!  IVcalth  AddCd  to  Countries  by 
IVorU  of  American  Devotees— UIg 
Meeting  In  the  Hippodrome  Resolves 
to  Increase  tho  Gifts  This  City  Makes. 

I  Five  thousand  three  hundred  men  were 
at  the  Hippodrome  yesterday  afternoon 
I  for  the  meeting  of  tho  Laymen’s  MissLon- 
I  ary  Movement.  William  Jay  Schieffelin 
I  presided,  and  the  speakers  were  Georgo 
S.  Eddy,  a  missionary  in  India;  J.  Campbell 
[white,  the  secretary  of  the  Laymen’s 
I  Missionary  Movement,  and  Dr.  J.  A. 

I  Macdonald  of  Toronto,  an  editor. 

I  Resolutions  were  adopted  recommend- 
ling  the  appointment  of  missionary  com- 
I  mittees  in  each  congregation  to  cooperate 
I  with  the  pastor  in  arousing  the  latent 
I  missionary  power  of  men,  to  plan  and 
J  carry  out,  with  the  approval  of  the  au- 
I  thorities  of  the  Church,  a  canvass  of  the 
I  congregation  to  give  every  member  a 
I  chance  to  make  a  subscription  to  foreign 
I  missions  on  a  weekly  basis  wherever 
practicable.  It  was  voted  to  make 
strong  efforts  to  increase  the  foreign 
1  mission  gifts  from  the  churches  in  Man- 
Ihattan.  The  Bronx  and  Richmond  from 
1  $280  000  to  $500,000  at  least,  and  for  Greater 
New  York  from  $400,000  to  $725,000  at 
I  least,  these  figures  to  be  for  the  coming 
I  year.  The  cooperating  committees  of  the 
movement  were  continued. 

I  Mr.  Eddy,  speaking  of  the  large  pur- 
I  ohases  by  the  Japanese  Government  of 
!  railroad  supplies  in  this  country  with 
I  money  borrowed  from  England,  said; 

1  The  reason  why  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  spent  the  English  money  In  the  United 
Btntes  was  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the 
j  Japanese  engineers  In  charge  of  the  work 
I  bad  been  educated  in  the  United  States  at 
1  the  expense  of  the  American  missionarios 
land  had  there  imbibed  Yankee  notions 
which  made  It  Impossible  for  them  to  build 
a  railroad  along  other  than  American  lines. 
I  Therefore  in  one  sweep  American  com- 
1  merce  reaped  a  direct  return  of  130.000.000 
mlantanar^*  effort. 


That  one  order  woul^hav^pal^in^ca*^ 

of  ill  the  mlsBlons  in  the  world  from  the! 
North  American  continent  for  the  last  I 
seven  years.  Our  trade  with  Japan  Is  | 
already  nearly  iioo.ooo.ooo  a  year. 

Take  another  instance.  Twenty-five  | 
years  ago  Corea  was  a  closed  land,  having  f 
no  trade  with  the  United  State.*.  To-day  I 
there  are  200,000  Christians  in  Corea.  Dr.  I 
A.  J.  Brown,  who  has  Just  returned  from  I 
tlie  Orient,  states  that  he  travelled  In  Korea  | 

!  In  a  car  made  In  Delaware  drawn  by  i 
locomotive  from  Philadelphia  over  Pitts-  I 
burp  rails  fastened  by  New  York  spikes  I 
to  Oregon  ties.  He  set  down  to  a  meal  I 
which  Included  Chicago  beef,  Pittsburg  I 
pickles  and  Minnesota  flour  We  could  I 
lalTord  to  support  all  the  missionaries  in  | 
Corea  for  the  large  and  growing  t^<‘ 


I  which  they  have  developed  with  this  coun 
I  try. 

A  hundred  years  ago  we  sent  the  first 

■  missionaries  to  China.  Our  trade  with  that 
joouDtry  now  totals  nearly  8.-,fi.000,0(io 
land  Is  rapidly  growing.  The  Chinese  are 

■  about  to  place  largo  orders  for  n  new  navy 
land  will  construct  more  railways  in  the 
I  next  decade  than  any  country  In  the  world. 

■  To  raUe  the  standard  of  living  in  China  to 

■  that  of  ours  would  bo  equivalent  to  tho 

■  creation  of  five  Atnoricas  for  our  trade 
I  alone 

Over  one  hundred  years  ago  Carey  went 
J  to  India.  The  money  in  the  irensury  of  tho 
I  society  at  its  origin  was  SOS.  In  three  years 
Isi.OOO  was  Invested  In  the  mission,  which 
I  then  became  self-eupportlng.  Through  the 
I  returns  of  his  own  brilliant  linguistic  work 
1  for  the  Government  of  India  when  hie 
I  salary  was  8(126  a  month  ho  lived  on  leas 
I  than  823  and  put  more  than  8000  a  month 
I  Into  his  work.  He  translated  portions  of 
I  the  Bible  Into  twenty-four  languages  and 
D  to-day  there  are  more  than  3,000,000  Chris- 
P  tlans  in  India.  ' 

I  Oi\r  trade  with  India  Is  worth  over 
I  $80,000,000  a  year  and  is  rapidly  growing. 

I  Dr.  Macdonald  spoke  in  praise  of  the 
I  American  national  spirit  and  of  the 
I  duties  of  New  York  city  as  a  missiona^ 

I  influence.  Mr.  White  spoke  of  the  “sigr 
I  nifleamee  of  the  national  missionary 
■  campaign.*  - 

1  Every  Protestant  body,  almost  eveiy 
I  Individual  Protestant  congregation  in  the 
I  greater  city  and  of  Long  Islantl.  the  Hud- 
1  TOn  Valley  and  New  Jersey,  had  ropre- 
1  sentative  men  present  at  the  meetmg. 
I  In  most  of  the  religious  bodies  confer- 
1  ences  are  to  be  held  aiming  to  carry  out 
1  the  plans  adopted  at  this  convention. 

I  AMUt  sixty  other  conventions  are  yet 
I  to  be  held  in  as  many  cities  extending 
J  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  early_  in  May 
I'in  Chicago  there  is  to  be  a  missionary 
I  dongress  at  which  results  will  be  summed 
1  up  and  published.  ,,  j 

I  Gov  Hughes  was  expected  to  attend 
I  yesterday,  out  sent  word  that  he  could 
I  not  be  there. 


IPOPEPIDS  OUTLINES 
POLICY  FOR  MEXICO 

I  He  Urges  "Peaceful  Procedure” 
by  Catholics  With  Exercise 
of  Civic  Rights. 


LIMITS  ACTION  BY  CLERGY 


[|  And  Bars  the  Use  of  the  Word  | 
*'CathoMc”  by  Any  Political 
Party  Formedt 


.Special  to  The  iJew  York  Times. 
WASHINGTON,  April  19.— An  Apos- 
I  tolic  letter  from  Pope  Pius  to  the  Arch-  I 
\  bishop  of  Mexico  City  and  other  H 
1  Bishops  In  Mexico,  protesting  against  | 
I  the  treatment  of  Catholic  clergy  and 
I  members  of  Catholic  orders  by  thp  j| 
I  present  Mexican  Government,  and  out¬ 
lining  the  course  they  should  follow, 
was  given  to  newspapers  this  evening  || 
with  the  statement  that,  although 
dated  Feb.  2.  'it  was  not  made  public  || 
in  Rome  until  today. 

The  letter  lays  down  a  policy  of  | 
peaceful  procedure  to  be  observed  by 
Mexican  Catholics.  He  tells  the  clergy 
to  hold  aloof  from  political  parties  and 
not  to  write  political  articles,  but  to  I 
develop  •'Catholic  action”  by  devoting 
themselves  to  the  betterment  of  moral  | 
and  economic  conditions. 

Catholics  in  Mexico  are  forbidden  to  I 
establish  any  political  party  under  the 
name  of  Catholic  but  are  advised  to  | 
exercise  their  civic  duties. 

The  so-called  National  Church,  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  Government  of  President  | 
Calles,  is  condemned.  In  the  deporta¬ 
tion  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Cimlno,  the  Calles  Government  11 
is  accused  of  having  violated  a  pledge 
that  it  would  receive  him  and  would  |[ 
not  hamper  him. 

Text  of  the  Pontiff’s  Letter. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

To  His  Venerable  Brothers,  Joseph. 
Archbishop  of  Mexico  City,  and  the  J 
other  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  a 
Mexico,  Pope  Pius  XI  sends  greetings  I 
and  the  Apostolic  blessing.  Venerable  || 
Brothers : 

The  fatherly  solicitude  with  which 
we,  who,  by  reason  of  the  high  of¬ 
fice  bestowed  upon  us  through  the 
will  of  God.  follow  all  the  faithful 
of  the  whole  world,  demands  in  a 
very  special  manner  that  we  love 
with  a  singular  love  those  whom  we 
see  sticken  with  graver  ills,  and 
who.  therefore,  need  all  the  more  the 
zealous  care  of  their  common  Father. 

Hardly  had  we  been  raised  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  before  we  very 
gladly  directed  toward  you.  Venera¬ 
ble  Brothers,  our  most  considerate 
and  loving  attention,  as  we  realized 
that  you  were  beset  by  such  afflic¬ 
tions  as  certainly  bring  shame  to  a 
people  almost  totally  Catholic,  and 
who.  at  the  same  time,  make  up  a 
civil  society  cultured  and  adorned 
with  all  the  arts  of  civilization. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to 
tell  you  how  wicked  are  the  regu¬ 
lations  and  laws  invoked  against  the 
Catholic  citizens  of  Mexico  which 
have  been  sanctioned  by  officials 
hostile  to  the  Church  and  which  by 
their  enforcement  long  have  op¬ 
pressed  you. 

You  are  fully  aware  that  these 
laws  are  far  from  being  reasonable 
laws,  nor  are  they  useful  and  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  common  good  as  as- 
Huredly  all  laws  should  be.  On  the 


contrary,  they  do  not  seen 
even  the  name  of  laws. 

Protests  Kejection  of  Ministry. 

Our  predeceessor,  Benedict  XV,  of 
I  happy  memory,  accorded  you  de¬ 
served  praise  because  you  rightly, 
I  and  moved  by  your  religious  beliefs. 

took  exception  t6  these  laws  by 
I  solemnly  protesting  against  them, 

I  which  action  of  Pope  Benedict  we  by 
this  our  letter,  do  not  only  ratify, 
but  make  our  very  own. 

Indeed,  we  are  moved  all  the 
more  insistently  to  utter  this  public 
protest  and  condemnation  of  such 
laws  seeing  that,  day  aft^  day,  the 
warfare  against  the  Catholfc  religion 
is  being  waged  more  bitterly  by  the 
rulers  of  the  Republic,  so  that  as¬ 
suredly  whatsoever  lies  within  our 
1  power  to  aid  the  peopH  of  Mexico 
I  toward  the  pstablishment  of  peace, 
even  that  now  becomes  both  ineffec- 
1  live  and  useless,  all  of  which  will  re¬ 
sult  Ho  the  great  detriment  of  our 
I  beloved  country. 

Who  Is  there  that  does  not  know 
that  our  Apostolic  Delegate  whom 
you  two  years  ago  received  with  such 
marks  of  appreciation  and  joy,  was 
expelled  from  Mexico  City  as  If  he 
were  a  common  enemy  of  the  Re¬ 
public?  This  act  not  only  betrayed 
lack  of  a  sense  of  justice  and  a 
breach  of  good  faith,  but  was  like¬ 
wise  a  most  grievous  Insult  both  to 
us,  to  the  hierarchy  and  the  whole 
people  of  Mexico. 

Forbearance  In  Situation. 

And  if,  under  the  circumstances, 
we  refrained  deliberately  from  a  pub¬ 
lic  protest— which  no  one  can  deny 
this  act  rightly  and  richly  deserved— 
■I  and  bore  patiently  for  a  long  time 
the  Insult,  imploring  that  you  too 
should  endure  It  with  calmness,  our 
hesitation  was  due  not  only  to  the 
sentiments  of  peace  which  ever  actu¬ 
ate  us.  but  also  that  consuming  hope 
whicJr"  we  cherished  in  our  fatherly 
heart  that  eventually  the  rulers  of 
the  republic  would  acknowledge  and 
voluntarily  accept  the  certain  and 
well-established  rights  of  our  apos¬ 
tolic  delegate. 

However,  this  teraperateness  and 
courtesy  on  our  part  failed  of  a 
happy  result,  although  the  civil 
rulers  had  openly  promised  that  they 
would  receive  our  apostolic  delegate 
and  that  they  would  in  no  way  of¬ 
fend  against  his  dignity  nor  hamper 
him  in  the  exercise  of  his  official 
duties. 

You  already  know  how  painful  to 
j  us  was  the  unexpected  and  alto- 
I  gether  undreamed  of  tidings  that 
these  same  rulers  cf  th^  country, 
contrary  to  all  etiquette  and  custom, 
had  refuse'’’  to  honor  the  obligations 
which  they  had  assumed,  and  had 
forbidden  our  venerable  brother,  Ser¬ 
aphim  Cimino,  v.'hom  they  ought  to 
have  received  as  our  apostolic  dele¬ 
gate,  to  return  to  Mexico  when  his 
failing  health  required  his  temporary 
absence  from  the  country,  his  depar¬ 
ture  being  grasped  as  an  occasion 
for  their  deed,  but  without  any 
sound  cause  or  justification. 

Wherefore  the  rulers  of  that  Re¬ 
public  by  their  refusal  to  accept  our 
apostolic  delegate  have,  at  the  same 
time,  attempted  utterly  to  repudi¬ 
ate  our  own  ministry  which  prac¬ 
tically  all  rulers  the  world  over  ac¬ 
cept  as  a  mlnistery  of  peace.  Then 
they  turn  themselves  to  the  false 
argument  of  the  necessity  of  their 
projecting  the  Republic  in  order  tnat 
they  may  justify  the  happenings 
which  take  place  in  your  country 
to  the  detriment  of  its  Catholic 
citizens. 

Calls  '‘National  Church”  a  Usurper. 

Day  after  day  these  hostile  laws 
and  regulations  are  more  bitterly 
Enforced,  and  if  this  continues,  the 
common  rights  of  citizenship  will  be 
automatically  denied  Catholics,  and 


the  functions  and  ministry  of  the 
Christian  religion  Itself  will  die. 

This  liberty  of  action,  moreover, 
which  the  rulers  of  the  country  deny 
the  Catholic  Church,  they  freely  be¬ 
stow  upon  a  schismatic  sect  called 
the  National  Church;  although  this 
sect  is  In  conflict  with  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  Roman  Church,  they 
have  fostered  its  beginnings  and  its 
undertakings  while,  on  the  other  j 
hand,  they  consider  ypu  enemies  of  j 
the  republic  for  the  sole  reason  that  I 
you  have  preserved  intact  and  in  its  j 
entirety  the  patrimony  of  your  an-  | 
cestral  faith. 

Yet,  afflicted  and  saddened  as  we  I 
are  by  these  events,  there  is  one 
thing  that  has  brought  great  solace 
to  our  heart,  for  we  know  that  the 
Mexi'^ar  people  are  strenuously  com-  I 
batting  the  machinations  of  these  I 
schismatics.  r 

Wherefore,  while  we  profoundly  j 
thank  the  Providence  of  God,  we  beg  j 
of  you,  venerable  brothers,  to  speak  i 
loudly  your  praise  of  all  the  faithful  | 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  vehe-  | 
mently  exhort  them  to  stand  fast  in  ! 
their  defense  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

Let  us  repeat  here  the  woros  which 
we  uttered  last  year  at  the  sacred 
consistory,  held  on  the  the  14th  of  l 
December  in  the  presence  of  a  large  : 
gathering  of  distinguished  Cardinals 
and  Bishops,  at  a  moment  when  we 
were  deeply  stirred  by  the  caiamlttes 
that  molested  us.  At  that  time  we 
said: 

"We  are  scarcely  able  to  conceive 
a  hope  for  better  days  except  they 
come  as  "the  result,  of  prompt  as¬ 
sistance  on  the  part  of  a  merciful 
God,  which  help  we  daily  implore, 
and  from  the  development  among 
tho  people  themselves  of  a  1  armo- 
nious  coordination  of  energy  that  will 
I  bring  about  a  united  Catholic  ac- 
I  tion.” 

Bans  Forming  "Catholic”  Party. 

Our  especial  advice  and  commands 
I  to  you  are  to  this  end  only,  that  we 
may,  by  our  fatherly  love,  spur  you 
on  to  develop  "Catholic  action"  by 
j  mutual  cooperation  and  the  highest 
I  education  of  the  flock  committed  to 
the  pastoral  care  of  each  of  you. 

We  say  Catholic  action,  for,  in  the 
I  present  sad  condition  of  affairs,  it 
is  supremely  necessary,  venerable 
brothers,  that  you,  together  with  the 
whole  clergy  and  every  organization 
of  Catholics,  most  studiously  hold 
yourselves  entirely  aloof  from  every 
kind  of  political  party  so  that  you 
will  not  give  the  enemies  of  the 
Catholic  faith  the  pretext  to  contend 
that  your  religion  is  bound  up  with 
any  political  party  or  faction. 

Therefore,  all  Catholics  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Mexico  are  forbidden  as 
such  to  establish  any  political  party 
under  the  name  of  Catholic.  Above 
all,  bishops  and  priests,  in  keeping 
with  their  praiseworthy  record  of  the 
past,  must  not  become  members  of 
any  political  party  nor  writ©  for  the 
journals  of  any  political  faction,  for 
their  ministry  necessarily  extends  to 
all  the  faithful  and  to  all  citizens 
i  as  well. 

Forbids  Church  in  Politics. 

These,  therefore,  venerable  brothers, 
are  our  counsels  and  commands,  at 
the  same  time,  the  faithful  who 
must  and  will  doubtless  faithfully 
follow  them  and  put  them  into  pi’ac- 
tice  cannot  be  forbidden  to  exercise 
those  civic  rights  and  duties  which 
they  have  in  common  with  all  other 
citizens. 

In  fact,  their  very  faith  and  the 
common  welfare  of  religion  and 
country  require  that  they  make  the 
best  use  of  such  rights  and  duties. 
Even  the  clergy  cannot  refrain  alta- 
gethe.'  from  an  interest  in  civic  af¬ 
fairs  or  put  aside  completely  all  care 
and  solicitude  for  the  things  of  pub¬ 
lic^  life. 

Indeed,  although  holding  them¬ 
selves  studiously  aloof  from  every 
attachment  to  any  party,  they  ought, 
in  keeping  with  their  priestly  office 
and  safeguarding  the  sacredness  of 
their  ministry,  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  country  by  diligent  and 
•ellgious  exercl>'e  of  their  civil  rights 


and  dutLa  anJ  U  -Uk 

example  wMch  the 

I  obUgations  as  the  la^s 
of  the  Church  demand. 


Outlines  Duties  of  the  Clergy. 

For  the  attainment  <>' JHf  ’H? “ ‘ 
noble  end.  your  clergy,  while  they 
must,  as  we  ‘■a''®  “"'L.“aS 

'  apain  and  again,  be  free  and  aioor 
from  all  partisan  contentions,  will 
nevertheless  find  open  to  them  a 
I  wide  field  in  which  they  ®P®"^ 
their  energy  in  the  interest  of  rel  g 
ion  and  morals  and  culture,  as  well 
as  in  the  betterment  of 
social  conditions,  thus  training  their 
I  people,  especially  the  youths  pursu- 
inff  higher  studies  and  workingmen, 
ir  think  and  to  act  as  becomes 

^The«*^ is  no  doubt  in  our  mind 


"  Special ^ork  Times. 

.  WASHINGTON.  Feb.  18.-A  demand  I 
|]  that  the  United  States  take  prompt  I 
3  steps  to  protect  its  citizens  in  Mexico  1 
9  was  made  In  the  House  today  by  Bep-  | 
Bresentative  John  J.  Boylan,  Democrat,  1 
g  of  New  York,  during  a  discussion  of  | 
I  Mexico's  excludon  of  foreign  clergy- 


that  if  you  correspond  faithfully  to 
these  our  exhortations  and  follow 
them  earnestly  and  diligently  the 
heavy  afflictions  which  have  long 
beset  the  noble  Mexican  people  will 
at  length,  with  the  help  of  God, 
happily  abate  and  cease. 

Meanwhile,  we  most  lovingly  im¬ 
part  our  Apostolic  blessing  both  to 
you,  venerable  brothers,  and  to  the 
clergy  and  faithful  of  each  of  you 
as  well  as  to  the  whole  Mexican 
people,  as  a  token  of  heavenly  bless¬ 
ings  and  a  pledge  of  our  singular 
love  for  you. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter’s, 
the  second  day  of  February.  1926. 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Our  Pontifi¬ 
cate.  PIUS  XI. 


Although  several  nations  have  Cler- 
lical.  or  Catholic,  parties,  these  parties 
ai*e  neither  directed  by  the  Vatican  nor 
encouraged  by  it.  Even  in  Italy,  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  domestic  politics.  The 
Partito  Popolare  was  Inaugurated  in 
1919  merely  without  opposition  from 
Benedict  XV  and  was  the  logical  result 
of  the  removal  of  the  Papal  inhibitions 
against  Catholics  being  identified  with 
Italian  politics. 

A  century  ago  in  Mexico  the  Catholic 
Party  was  predominant.  Then,  under 
the  long  line  of  Presidents  beginning , 
with  Fernandez  Victoria,  in  1824,  its 
influence  was  gradually  swept  away 
with  religion  and  religious  education. 
The  call  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
in  1864,  to  become  Emperor  was  almost 
the  last  stand  of  the  Catholics  as  a 
party  against  the  spreading  mareriai- 
ism.  With  the  return  of  Benito  Juarez 
to  the  Presidency,  in  1867,  the  de- 
Cathollcization  of  the  nation  con¬ 
tinued,  until  the  present  Constitution 
prohibits  mention  of  the  word  "God’ 
and  the  display  of  religious  symbols 
i  in  the  schools.  Laws  frequently  supple¬ 
mented  the  Constitutional  inhibitions. 

In  certain  communities,  however, 
these  laws  were  allowed  to  lapse,  due 
to  a  revival  of  the  religious  spirit  and 
because  the  parochial  schools  and  con¬ 
vent  schools  gave  about  the  only  edu- 
'  'atioD  locally  available. 


IWOUID  PROTECT 
CLERGY  IN  MEXICO] 


Calling  attention  to  the  resolution  he 
I  offered  yesterday  requesting  Secretary 
I  Kellogg  for  Information  on  Mexican 
3  exclusion,  he  declared  American  i 

■  Protestant  missionaries  and  Catholic 
Iprlests  were  being  expelled  from  Mex- 
lico  because  of  their  nationality, 

1  Replying  to  a  suggestion  by  Repre- 
Isentative  La  Guardia  of  New  York 
ithat  the  United  States  exercised  the 
I  right  of  exclusion  under  the  immigra- 
■tion  laws,  Mr.  Boylan  retorted  that 
■there  was  no  prohibition  against 

■  preachers  in  any  American  statute. 

I  “We  are  one  of  the  greatest  coun- 
Itrles  in  the  world,”  said  Mr.  Boylan. 
l‘Tt  is  our  duty  to  enforce  respect  for 
lour  citizens  in  any  countr/  in  which 

■  they  may  domicile.” 

I  Pointing  out  that  there  were  no  re- 
Istrictions  in  this  country  against  im- 
I migrants  from  Mexico,  he  added: 

I  "There  is  no  quota  limitation  against 
I  Mexico,  and  I  might  add  that  even  in 
I  our  immigration  law  it  specifically  ex- 
1  empts  as  non-quota  immigrants  minis- 
Iters  of  the  Gospel." 

I  "Certain  people  have  been  trying  for 

■  years  to  get  the  United  States  involved 
Tin  a  conflict  with  Mexico,”  observed 
HMr.  La  Guardia,  who  urged  caution 
Bin  dealing  with  Mexico  in  the  matter 
Sof  her  exclusion  laws. 

■  Representative  Hudspeth  of  Alabama 

linterJectM  that  the  Mexican  Constitu- 
Ition  1917  empowered  the  Government 
■there  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the 
ICatholic  Church.  ,  ,, 

I  "I  understand  it  does,"  replied  Mr. 
I  Boylan,  "but  I  think  we  can  enter  into 
Ithat  after  my  resolution  is  reported  by 
I  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs ; 
I  then  we  can  go  into  the  matter  fully 
I  and  see  that  exact  Justice  is  given  to 
I  our  citizens,  no  matter  wnere  they 

I  ^K^lcan  affairs  came  up  in  tl«  Sen^ 
I  ate  today  when  Senator  Norns,  Repub- 
lllcan,  of  Nebraska, 

I  tion  requesting  Secretary  Kellogg  to 
I  Inform  the  Senate  whether  Mexico  had 
1  obiected  to  the  publication  of  the  cor- 
Irespondence  in  the  land  law  disput^ 
I  The  resolution  'Will  be  taken  up 
I  morrow. 


I  Boylan,  in  House  Speech,  Says  I 
Both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Americans  Are  Expelled. 


CURLEY  HITS  WASHINGTON. 


I  Archbishop  Attacks  Attitude  on  the  | 
Mexican  Expulsions. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times, 
m  BALTIMORE.  Feb.  18.-Archbishop  I 
iMichael  J.  Curley  sharply  criticized  the  I 
■  state  Department  today  for  its  I 

Itude  toward  the  ill-treatment  of  | 
■catholics  in  Mexico.  I 

I  He  arraigned  the  department  especl- 
lally  for  what  he 

Ithetic  way  it  is  regarding  the  .i 

|s?oi  o7  priests,  and  nuns  from  the 
I  Mexican  Republic. 

*  "I  cannot  imagine.”  said  the  Arch 


PRELATE  SCORES  INACTION 


I  Archbishop  Curley  Attacks  thej 
State  Department — Mexico 
Denies  Ousting  Orphans. 


bishop,  "any  conditions  worse  than 
those  in  Mexico  so  far  as  real  freedom 
is  concerned. 

"From  the  days  of  Carranza  and 
Villa  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico 
has  been  persecuted  with  the  one  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  It  entirely.  Funda¬ 
mental  decencies,  held  in  high  honor 
by  men  of  every  nation,  whatever  their 
religious  faith  may  be,  were  outraged 
and  violated. 

"While  all  that  was  going  on  there 
was  never  a  word  of  protest,  as  far  as 
I  remember,  from  this  country  which, 
in  the  days  of  Huerta,  took  a  very  im¬ 
mediate  and  imperious  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Mexico,  amounting  to  a  prac-  . 
tical  dictation  of  who  might  or  mightljj 
not  be  recognized  President  of  that 
nation.  But  not  one  word  was  ever 
said  in  any  official  way  about  the  vlo- 


I  perpetrated  at  that  time. 

L,  Ever  since  that  day,”  the  Arch- 
I  bishop  continued,  "the  same  nefarious 

■  warfare  has  been  carried  on  against 

■  freedom  of  religion." 

I  Churches  and  schools  have  been 

■  closed,  he  said,  and  ministers  of  re- 
I  hgion  have  been  "chased  from  the, 

■  country  like  mad  dogs.”  ; 

I  "Despite  all  this."  he  added,  "ou/ 
I  Government  has  given  full  recognitloh 
I  to  Mexico  and  that  country  occupies  an 
I  honored  place  in  the  person  of  its  rep- 
I  resentatlve  in  the  capital  of  our  na- 
I  tion.  In  other  words,  we  have  taken 
I  Mexico  In  our  national  arms,  as  we 
I  have  the  finest  nations  of  the  world." 
I  The  Archbishop  said  that  today  the 
I  policy  of  the  Mexican  Government  has 
I  left  only  one  priest  to  every  40,000 
I  Catholics  in  the  country. 


I  DENIES  CLOSING  ORPHANAGES.  | 


I  Mexican  Secretary  of  the  Interior  | 
Accuses  Catholics  of  Violence. 


I  Copyright.  1928,  by  Tha  Kcw  Yoilc  Tlmoi  Comptny. 
Special  Cable  to  TiiR  New  Vobk  Timbh. 
MEXICO  CITY.  Feb.  18.-Secretary 
I  of  the  Interior  Tejeda  denied  today  | 
I  that  the  Government’s  agents  had 
I  closed  Catholic  schools  where  orphans 
I  were  living. 

The  Secretary's  statement  was  as 


follows :  |1 

"I  have  ordered  restraint  of  foreign  ij 
clergymen  In  the  execution  of  religious  I 
acts  which  are  prohibited  under  Artl-  !1 
cle  130.  I  have  ordered,  complying  I 
^YIth  the  law,  the  closing  of  convents  1 
and  schools  where  religious  Instruction  Ij 
is  given. 

"I  have  proof  that,  under  the  name 
of  Catholic  schools,  religious  corpora¬ 
tions  have  been  covering  the  convents, 
for  which  reason  I  have  ordered  their 
closure,  but  in  all  cases  the  closing  of 
the  convents  has  proceeded  with  mod¬ 
eration.  Acts  of  violence  have  been 
committed  by  the  Catholics  in  order  to 
discredit  the  peaceful  procedure  of  the 
Government,  which  will  be  continued 
until  the  law  is  respected.  . 

"I  have  ordered  the  children  living 
in  those  habitations  to  continue  under 
the  present  personnel  until  the  estab¬ 
lishments  are  reorganized.  Regarding 
the  orphans,  I  am  now  studying  a 
way  to  place  them  in  institutions  of 
charity.  ,  . 

"It  is  false  that  Government  agents 
have  thrown  pupils  out  on  the  streets. 
Those  acts  were  committed  by  the 
Catholics  with  the  object  of  creating 
a  bad  impression  on  the  public  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  victims. 

"The  question  of  colleges  where 
Catholic  instruction  Is  given  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 


tion.’ 


The  Universal  reports  that  2,000  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  left  without  schools. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  thieves 
have  sacked  the  colleges,  stealing  valu¬ 
able  objects.  The  feeling  among  the 
Catholics  is  growing  Intense,  while  the 
more  radical  Mexicans  are  approving 
the  orders  of  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment. 


Catholic  Schools  Conform  to  Law. 

I  MEXICO  CITY,  Feb.  18  The 
I  Government  is  considering  petitions 
I  from  many  Mexican  Catholics  and 
I  Catholic  organizations  for  modification 
I  of  enforcement  of  the  religious  clauses 
lof  the  Constitution,  but  there  is  no  In- 
■dication  that  the  Government  will  ac- 
■  cede  to  these  appeals.  The  President  s 


policy,  it  is  understood,  has  been  care¬ 
fully  considered,  and  will  be  carried 
out. 

It  is  reported  that  several  Catholic 
schools  arc  now  eliminating  masses 
and  religious  Instruction  and  all  church 
symbols,  and  have  been  permitted  to 
continue  in  operation. 

Mother  Margarita  Semple,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  directress  of  the  Catholic  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Coyoaoan,  is  considering  re¬ 
opening  her  school  without  religious 
features. 


SZE  SAYS  POWERS 
HOLD  GRIP  ON  CHINA 

Jiwa — YK 


He  Warns  That  His  People 
May  Demand  Abrogation 
of  “Unfair”-Treaties. 


UPHOLDS  CULTURE  OF  EAST 


Minister  Opposes  Assumption  of  the 
West  That  Its  Civilization 
Is  Superior. 


perlor  to  the  systems  of  thought  and 
conduct  of  the  East. 

•‘Based  upon  this  assumption,  the 
peoples  of  the  West,  encouraged  and 
supported  In  many  Instances  by  their 
Governments,  have  sought  by  educa¬ 
tional  propaganda  and  missionary  ef¬ 
fort  to  persuade  the  Orientals  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Western  Ideas  and  ideals  in 
place  of  those  of  their  own.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  discuss  in  how  far  this 
conviction  upon  the  part  of  the  West¬ 
ern  peoples  has  had  a  firm  foundation 
of  fact,  but  this  much  can  certainly  be 
said,  that,  whatever  be  the  opinions 
held  upon  these  points,  to  the  Oriental, 
as  to  the  Occidental,  a  principle  of 
right  and  Justice  must,  from  Its  very 
nature,  be  as  vajid  when  applied  in 
the  East  as  it  is  when  applied  In  the 
West 


The  insistence  of  other  powers  on 
special  rights  and  advantages  in  * 
China  which  encroach  on  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  that  country  may  result 
in  a  demand  by  the  Chinese  people  for 
abrogation  of  treaties  which  are  un¬ 
fair  to  China,  according  to  Dr.  Sao- 
Ko  Alfred  Sze,  the  Chinese  Minister, 
who  spoke  yesterday  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Graham  Foundation  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

"For  many  years  past  the  peoples 
of  the  West  have  proceeded,”  said  the 
Chinese  statesman,  "upon  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  their  civilization,  and  es¬ 
pecially  their  religions  and  codes  of 
morality  founded  upon  them,  arc  su- 


West’s  Good-WUl  Doubted. 


Hence  It  must  result  that  if,  when 
put  to  the  practical  test,  it  be  found 
that  Western  powers,  which  claim  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  carried  to  its  highest  point  of 
development,  are  determined  to  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely  in  their  Far  Eastern 
possessions  a  traffic  which  admittedly 
debauches  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Chinese  who  dwell  in  their  possses- 
sions,  there  can  be  no  other  result 
than  that  not  only  will  Western  sys¬ 
tems  of  ethics  be  deprived  of  much  of 
the  respect  which  they  command  from 
the  peoples  of  the  East,  but  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  West  will  lose  some¬ 
what  of  the  regard  which  they  now 
enjoy  in  Eastern  Asia.  By  this  I 
mean  that  it  will  henceforth  be  more 
difficult  for  them  to  convince  the 
powers  of  the  East  -of  the  sincerity 
of  their  professions  of  good-will. 

"In  default  of  militai’y  and  govern¬ 
mental  power  such  as  that  which  the 
Westeim  powers  are  able  and  have 


been  wont  to  employ  for  securing  ac¬ 
tion  upon  the  part  of  other  States 
which  the  powers  exercising  the  force 
deem  to  be  essential  to  their  inter¬ 
ests  or  to  their  dignity  as  severely 
States,  China  has  had  to  rely,  and. 
at  times,  very  effectively,  upon  unof¬ 
ficial.  spontaneous  and  more  or  less 
unorganized  pressure  exerted  by  means 
of  the  boycott.  This  agency  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  Chinese  Ideals,  since  it  is 
popular  as  distinguished  from  bureau¬ 
cratic  or  governmental  in  character, 
and  it  eschews  the  use  of  physical 
force,  the  employment  of  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Chinese  moral  ideas,  is 
brutal  and  irrational. 


Try  Diplomatic  Persuasion. 

“Another  means,  which  all  will  | 
recognize  as  proper,  which  the  Chi¬ 
nese  have  employed  In  their  efforts  j 
to  secure  the  rights  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  justly  due  them  Is  friendly 
and  amicable  persuasion  exerted 
through  diplomatic  correspondence  and 
through  international  conferences.  This 
latter  was,  of  course,  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Washington  Conference 
of  1921-1922  and  the  Geneva  Opium 
Conference  of  1924-1925.  and  which  is 
now  being  employed  at  Peking  in  the 
Customs  Conference  and  in  the  Extra¬ 
territoriality  Commission,  which  two 
bodies  are  now  in  session  in  Peking. 

"Should  China  find  that  the  powers 
are  not  willing  to  grant  to  her,  as 
the  result  of  agreements  voluntarily 
entered  into,  those  rights,  fiscal,  juris¬ 
dictional  and  administrative,  which  are 
rightfully  due  her  as  a  sovereign 
power,  co-equal  with  themselves,  it 
should  not  cause  surprise,  or  warrant 
just  criticism,  If  there  should  arise  in 
China  a  demand  that  the  treaties 
which  purport  to  Impose  non-reciprocal 
limitations  upon  herself,  in  deroga- 


A.- 


E  tlon  of  her  sovereignty  and  highly 
I  detrimental  to  her  essential  national 
j  Interests,  should  be  denounced  by 
' 'J  China,  that  is,  terminated  by  a  uni- 
I  lateral  act  upon  her  part. 


Upholds  Right  to  Abrogate. 

“The  Chinese  people  and  the  Chinese 
i  Government  ascribe  as  high  a  sanctity 
I  to  covenants  duly  entered  into  as  any 
I  other  people  or  Government  In  the 
I  world,  and,  therefore,  they  are  dis- 
I  posed  to  grant  to  their  treaties  all  the 
I  continuing  binding  authority  which  the 
I  generally  recognized  principles  of  in- 
I  ternatlonal  law  and  of  international 
I  practice  ascribe  to  such  agreements. 
I  But  both  international  law  and  inter- 
I  national  practice  recognize  that  trea- 
I  ties  may,  under  certain  circumstances. 
I  be  denounced  by  one  oi  the  other  of 
I  the  parties  to  them,  even  though  the 
I  treaties  do  not  themselves  provide  for 
I  such  denunciation.  Especially  is  this 
I  true  ofiniernational  agreements  which 
I  do  not  run  for  specified  terms  of  years, 
I  and  which  do  not  themselves,  by  their 
I  very  terms,  state  the  manner  in  which 
I  they  may  be  terminated. 

I  "I  do  not  wish  in  such  a  discourse 
I  as  this  to  enter  upon  a  technical  dls- 
I  cusslon  of  International  legal  princl- 
I  pies,  but  I  think  that  I  can  properly 
I  and  appropriately  state.  In  very  gen- 
I  eral  terms,  what  are  some  of  the  recog- 
I  nlzed  grounds  upon  which  international 
I  agreements  may,  by  unilateral  denun- 
I  ciation.  be  abrogated. 

I  “In  the  first  place,  all  internatlenal 
I  Jurists  concede  that  the  rules  govem- 
I  Ing  the  relations  between  eoverelgn 
I  States  are  themselves  founded  upon  the 
I  rights  and  corresponding  obligations 
1  which  belong  to,  and,  as  it  were,  In- 
I  here  in  members  of  the  family  of  na- 
I  tions  as  sovereign  and  Independent 
I  entities  or  political  persons.” 


Af  rL  .. 


THAT  HER  COURTS 
WILL  PROTECT  IIS 


Foreign  Minister  Saenz  Says 
Americans  Can  Appeal  When 
the  Laws  Are  Enforced. 


BUTWANTSCONCRETE  CASES 


Referring  to  Our  Protest,  He 
Insists  Mexico  Has  Right  to 
Pass  Any  Law  She  Chooses. 


LEGISLATORSARE  INDIGNANT 


One  Answers  That  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bars  Forel0ner8  From 
Owning  Property. 


Copyrisht,  19SS,  by  The  Kew  York  Tlnaei  Cotopsoy.  I 
Sptclftl  Cable  to  The  N’&w  Tonii  TiMBs. 
MEXICO  CITY,  Mexico,  Jan.  10.—  I 
Aaron  Saenz.  Minister  of  Foreign  Re- 1 


lations,  bits  back  strongly  at  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  note  delivered  by  Am¬ 
bassador  Sheffield  in  protest  against 
the  new  petroleum  and  land  lawz 
which  are  considered  by  the  American 
Government  as  retroactive  and  in¬ 
jurious  to  American  interests,  break¬ 
ing  the.  solemn  promises  made  to 
Charles  Beecher  Warren  and  John 
Barton  Payne  when  signing  the  Claims 
Commission  agreement.  The  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  present  Government  is  said 
to  be  involved. 

Seilor  Saenz  declares  that  Mexico  will 
sustain  her  rights  as  a  sovereign  na¬ 
tion  and  pass  such  legislation  as  she 
pleases,  the  Mexican  courts  being 
capable  of  deciding  if  the  legislation 
is  injurious  to  foreign  interests. 

Says  Americans  Can  Appeal. 

“If  the  laws  are  applied  to  American 
interests,”  he  says,  “these  interest, s 
'-j  have  the  fight  to  appeal  to  the  Mexl- 
cj-n  courts.  The  American  filrobsssy 
has  a  number  of  times  presented  Ob¬ 
jections  to  Mexican  foreign  relations 
and  we  have  always  answered : 

“  'By  ail  means  when  the  appllcallou 
of  the  laws  constitutes  facts  that 
prove  the  laws  injurious  and  affect' 
ing  rights,  appeals  may  always  bo 
made  to  the  courts.  Mexico’s  legal 
resources  will  always  be  open  to 
remedy  acts  that  Infringe  acquired 
rights.’ 

“Pn  the  other  hand,  the  Mexican 
people  have  the  complete  right  to  pass 
such  legislation  as  they  see  fit  as  an 
independent  nation  and  to  exercise  the 
full-  rights  of  sovereignty.  The.  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  only  take  Into  considera¬ 
tion  those  cases  in  which  it  is  proven, 
according  to  Mexican  law.  that  rights 
have  been  infringed.  But  It  will  bo 
necessary  to  wait  until  the  laws  are 
enforced  and  applied  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  concrete  cases,  as  with  any  other 
legislation.” 

The  Mexican  congressmen  who 
framed  the  anti-foreign  laws  resent 
the  American  protest  and  Congress¬ 
man  Justo  Santa  Ana  in  a  statement 
to  the  press  sa‘ 


We  are  most  determined  that  one 

characteristic  of  the  severe  gnty  of  a 
nation  is  the  undisputed  right  to  make 
laws.  In  making  use  of  this  right  the 
Mexican  people  are  reforming  back 
legislation,  looking  for  better  orienta¬ 
tions  and  fixing  a  firm  basis  for  fu¬ 
ture  prosperity. 

Sees  Sovereignty  Involved. 

'AU  the  authors  of  the  international 
law  agree  in  this  doctrine,  as  stated, 
and  It  causes  them  deep  sorrow  to  see 
that  a  great  part  of  those  who  re 
considered  as  intellectuals  in  Mexico 
echo  the  demands  of  American  capital¬ 
ism  in  trying  to  change  the  ample 
nationalist  labor  which  the  actual 
Government  of  Mexico  is  carrying  out 
with  firmness  and  resolution. 

“Who  that  is  not  a  traitor  to  his 
country  or  a  reactionary  could  con¬ 
ceive  that  any  Government  of  Mex  co 
would  agree  to  clauses  wh‘ch  restrict 
the  national  sovereignty?  Is  It  possi¬ 
ble  that  Alvaro  Obregon,  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  without  slain,  and. an  intense 
Nationalist,  could  In  any  moment 
agree  to  such  clauses?  No.  a  thousand 
times,  no  1  The  agreement  which  is 
pretended  to  exist  is  nothing  but  the 
product  of  bad  intelligence  produced 
by  the  enemies  of  the  revolution  who 
are  unable  to  fight  the  Government 
and  invented  the  statement  that  the 
Government  entered  into  a  dlshonert 
agreement. 

“When  the  Constitution  of  1917  was 
written  all  the  hired  pens  attacked  the 
revo’ution,  wh'ch  they  pretended  gave 
the  Mex'can  people  a  new  code,  and 
used/ as  arguments  international  rights 
and  (agreements.  Now  that  Congress, 
•which  Is  revolutionary,  has  decided  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Calles  again  cries  start  from 
those  who  wish  to  sink  their  teeth 
Into  the  revolution  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I 

“Americans  must  not  forget  that  thel 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  July  I 
7,  1798,  issued  decrees  stating  that  It 
had  been  decided  that  Congres3__m^ 


BEIRUT  MENACED 
BY  SYRIAN  REBELS! 

Bombardment  of  the  Port  by] 
the  French  Is  Feared  if 
It  Is  Captured. 


TROOPS  RUSHED  TO  SIDON I 


rescind  a  treaty  made  by  the  United  I 

States  with  another  nation.  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  American  Congress  did  ] 
not  do  well  when  it  made  this  agree¬ 
ment?” 

Cites  International  Law  Experts. 

Congressman  Santa  Ana  cites  a  list 
of  prominent  international  law  experts 
and  adds  that  Mexico  has  the  right  to  I 
pass  legislation  In  conformity  with  the 
necessities  of  the  moment  in  which  it 
is  li-ving  and  that  It  is  absurd  to  try 
to  impede  progress  by  the  treaties  or 
agreements  made.  He  cites  the  case 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Santa  Ana.  rights  to  own  I 
property  are  forbidden  to  foreigners. 

“The  Legislature  of  Mexic.y.”  h< 
concludes,  "always  has  tried  to  pre-  i 
vent  the  possible  dismemberment  of  | 
the  country,  and  in  spite  of  all  we  are 
unable  to  liberate  ourselves  from  our  1 
strong  nelghbcis.  We  are  not  willing 
to  establish  a  Chinese  wall  nor  sys¬ 
tematically  to  attack  aliens;  we  only 
desire  our  country  to  be  on  guard  to 
defend  its  riches  so  that  it  will  not  be 
destroyed  nor  taken  by  force  so  that 
we  may  enjoy  what  these  richee  pro-  j 
duce.” 


I  Druses  Threaten  a  Religious  || 
War,  Blaming  French  for 
Arming  the  Christians. 


I  Ccpjrieht,  1925.  hr  The  New  York  Time*  Company. 

*  Special  Cable  to  TUB  New  York  Times. 

I  LONDON,  Nov.  17.— Special  dispatches  I 
I  to  The  Dally  Mall  from  various  parts  I 
I  of  Syria  state  the -rebellion  airainst  the  I 
I  French  has  assumed  grave  proportions. 

1  Strong  rebel  forces  are  stated  to  be  try- 
ling  to  unite  to  seize  the  important  sea-  I 
I  port  and  base  of  Beirut  and  to  cut  the  I 
I  Beirut- Damascus  Railroad.  I 

I  It  such  a  juncture  is  effected,  says  I 
I  the  paper's  Damascus  correspondent.  I 

■  the  combined  rebel  forces  would  number  I 

■  several  thousands  and  they  could  easily  I 
I  seize  Beirut  wnlch  is  defended  by  only  I 
1  a  few  guns.  The  correspondent  under-  I 
I  stands  in  such  event  the  French  would  | 

I  not  hesitate  to  bombard  the  city. 

1  tBelrut.  which  Is  reported  to  be  throat- 
I  ened  by  tiie  rebel  forces  in  Syria,  has  I 

■  long  been  the  centre  of  American  mis- 1 
Islonary  effort,  and  since  the  World  War  1 

■  the  Near  East  Relief  has  operated  I 
J  there.  The  city  contains  the  American  I 
I  University  of  Beirut,  under  the  presl- I 
Idency  of  Bayard  Dodge,  son  of  Clove- f 
I  land  H.  Dodge  of  New  York,  with  facul- 1 
I  ties  of  arts,  medicine,  pharmacy  and  I 
1  commerce,  and  about  1,000  students.  I 
I  Missions  in  Beirut,  with  their  person- 

I  nel  as  recently  recorded,  are  maintained  I 
I  by  the  following  organizations  :  I 

I  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  I 
I  University  of  Beirut,  eighteen  men  and  I 
I  twelve  women.  I 

1  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  I 
I  Presbyterian  Church  of  tlie  United  | 

I  States,  four  men  and  eight  women. 

I  Foreign  Division  of  the  Young  TVo- 
I  men’.s  ChrisUam  Associations  of  the  I 
I  United  States,  two  w'omen. 

British  Syrian  Mission,  eight  women. 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  one  I 

I  man.  1 

Jerusalem  and  the  East  Mission,  one! 

I  man.  ,  I 

Missionary  Board  of  the  Church  of  I 
God,  one  man  and  two  women.  I 

Foreign  Missions  Department.  General  I 
Council  of  the  Assemblies  of  God.  onej 
I  women.] 

Four  more  batteries  of  French  75  s  ar- 
I  rived  at  Damascus  today.  ^  Outwardly  I 
the  city  Is  calm,  but  martial  law  is  still  I 
enforced  and  everybody  expects  another  I 
uprising.  I 

1  The  hotels  are  deserted.  Consuls  are  ■ 
I  w’arnlng  tourists  to  avoid  the  city.  I 
I  American  Consuls  serving  notice  to  j 
I  many  naturalized  citizens  that  It  is 


I  mascus 

I  Islied  by  onler  of  the  French  military  I 
I  amliorltles  to  prevent  protection  of  I 

■  snipers  at  pniwlng  troop  irnlns.  I 

Every  outgoing  train  to  Beirut  Is  I 
■crowded  with  Dania^.ceno9.  who  arc  ag-| 
Igravatlng  the  refugee  situation  at  the| 
■capital  of  Lebanon,  where  already  20.- 
■000  Armenian  refugees  from  Turkey  arc! 
■living,  mo.sUy  in  the  most  primitive  I 
■homes  made  of  oil  tins.  Damascus  has  I 
la  thousand  Armenians  rendered  home-  f 

■  less  and  deatlluto  and  1.500  refugees  | 
I  from  the  Ilauran  districts  to  the  south,  f 
I  whose  plight  is  even  worse.  Moselm  I 
I  Arabs,  who  lost  approximately  500  ■ 
1  homes  In  the  bombardment,  arc  being  I 
I  cared  for  by  the  more  fortunate  Arabs.! 
Iwho  are  soliciting  funds  on  their  behalf.  I 
I  The  American  Near  East  Relief,  which! 

■  spends  8.50.000  monthly  in  curing  fori 

■  6,000  orphans  in  Syria  has  sent  B.  I/.  F 
I  Horne  of  Boston  to  Sldon,  which  is  men- 1 
laced  by  the  Druse  advance  coastward.! 

■  Mr.  Home  will  prepare  plans  to  evacu-l 
late  a  thousand  orphans  from  Sldon  if  I 


French  Rush  Troopo. 

LONDON,  Nov.  17  A  dispatch  | 

from  Beirut  to  The  Evening  News  says 
that  all  automobiles  in  the  city  have 
been  commandeered  for  conveying  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  French  troops  to  South 
Lebanon,  the  region  southwest  of  Da¬ 
mascus.  whore  an  Important  sItuaUon 
Is  developing. 

At  the  same  time  it  Is  reported  that 
Sultan  El  Atrash,  the  leader  of  the 
Druses,  has  made  peace  overtures  to  the 
French  and  that  General  Duport,  the 
acting  High/ Commissioner.  Is  sending  a 
French  Colonel  and  French  delegates 
and  interpreters  to  meet  the  Sultan  s 
representative. 

Americans  Ask  for  Warship. 

HAIFA.  Palestine,  Nov.  17  Sldon, 
on  the  Syrian  coast.  Is  pulsing  with  ex¬ 
citement  over  the  approach  of  the  rebel 
Dmse  tribesmen,  and  Dr.  George  Ford 
of  New  York,  dean  of  the  American 
mission’s  educational  colony,  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  American  Consul  for  the 
dispatch  thither  from  Beirut  of  an 


American  destroyer.  The  French  have 

already  sent  a  gunboat  to  tlie  port. 

AU  roads  converging  on  Sldon  are 
crowded  with  refugees  from  the  Inte¬ 
rior.  The  orphanage  buildings  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Near  Bast  Relief  have 
been  designated  by  the  American  'Con¬ 
sul  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Amer¬ 
icans  in  Sldon.  These  Include  R.  E. 
iBeyrlo  of  Lancaster.  Pa. ;  B.  L.  Horn 
of  Boston.  Ix>ulso  and  Ellen  Law  and 
Bessie  Jane  Porter  of  New  York,  and 
Grace  Fredllnger  of  Springfield.  III. 

There  are  also  about  fifty  naturalized 
American  citizens  In  the  neighborhood. 

[Less  than  two  weeks  ago  the  Navy 
Department  dispatched  the  destroyers 
Coghlan  and  Lamson  from  Alexandria 
to  Beirut  at  the  request  of  Paul  Knaben- 
shue.  Consdl  at  Beirut,  to  protect  Amer¬ 
icans  there,  who  are  estimated  to  num¬ 
ber  about  1,000,  including  naturalized 
Syrians,  native  American  teachers,  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  relief  workers.] 

People  Fleeing  to  Palestine. 

I  JERUSALEM,  Nov.  17  (Jewish  Tele- 
I  graphic  Agency).— Klya.  several  kilo- 
I  meters  to  the  northeast  of  the  Jewish 
I  colony  MetuUah.  was  occupied  by  the 
I  Druses  today.  The  flight  of  the  Inhabl- 
I  tanU  toward  Palestine  continues. 

I  Several  Jewish  families  have  left 
I  Melullah.  although  there  Is  no  danger 
I  of  a  direct  attack  on  Melullah  by  the 
I  Druses,  it  was  stated. 


Frcnrlt  BelnfflrcfWent"  Arriflnr- 
Icopyrliht,  1925,  by  TW.  N.vr  Tort  Tim*.  Comptny. 
Special  Cable  to  Tne  New  Yonr  Tturs. 
BEIRUT,  Nov.  17.— Several  thousanil 
French  reinforcements  are  arriving  to¬ 
day  and  tomorrow,  says  today's  official 
communique.  The  road  between  Kunel- 
tra  and  Damascus  is  still  In  the  hands  of 
brigands,  but  only  400  of  these  are  now 
operating  In  the  neighborhood  of  Damas¬ 
cus.  Other*,  however,  are  moving  In 
that  direction  from  the  NeWc  district. 
Sultan  Pasha  El  Atrash_l*_Jhreate^ 

I  Ins  reprisal,  against  tho.e  who  doaerl 
or  refuBO  to  Join  his  forces. 

Druses  Threaten,  Beligtoos  War. 
BEIRUT.  Syria.  Nov.  17  WP).— A  defi¬ 
nite  revolutionary  movement  appears  to 
be  developing  from  the  hitherto  sporadic 
outbreaks  against  the  French.  The 
Druse  leaders  accuse  the  French  author^ 
ties  of  trying  to  foment  a  religious  war. 

Europeans  here  condemn 
action  of  the  French  in  arming  Chris¬ 
tian  civilians  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast  and  sending  them 
nose  the  Druse  advance  as  tending  to 
Inflame  old  religious  prejudices. 

Messages  from  stdon  say  that  a  nigh 
French  official  is  touring  the  hinterland 
urging  the  Christians,  who  are  mostly 
Maronltes  and  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
faith,  to  march  against 
whose  strength  Is  growing  dally.  This 
resistance,  the  messages  say,  *s  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  responsible  for  the  raiding 
and  burning  of  Christian  villages. 

The  insurgents,  whose  strength  Is  es¬ 
timated  from  20.000  to  25.0M, 
tabllshed  headquarters  at  Hasbeya. 
thirty-eight  miles  west  of  Damascus. 

people  continue  to  arrive  In  Beirut 
from  Damascus,  where  another  uprising 
U  feared.  The  American  Consul  h^ 
notified  naturalized  Americans  that,  ow¬ 
ing  to  tlie  unsettled  conditions  In  the 
Interior.  It  will  be  best  for  them  to 
leave  for  the  coast  towns.  ,  .  _ 

I  Americans  have  been  counseled  to  re¬ 
main  Indoors  in  case  of  an  uprising, 
until  bluejackets  can  escort  them  to 
the  American  College. 

Washington  Not  Advised  of  Danger. 
WASHINGTON.  Nov.  17  yP).— The 

State  Department  is  without  official  ad¬ 
vices  Indicating  Americans  In  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Sldon  are  in  Jeopardy,  but  It  is 
assumed  that  the  American  Consul  at 
Beirut  has  gone  to  that  place  because 
of  possible  danger  to  American  mission-  , 
ary  schools.  The  schools  were  founded 
by  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission-  | 
ao’  Board.  _  . 

Such  a  trip.  It  was  said,  would  be  a 
natural  step  of  the  Consul,  who  desired 
to  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  Americans  to  seek  ref¬ 
uge  further  from  the  scene  of  the  latest 
revoluUonary  outbreak. 

I  DR.  GATES  PLEADS 

irortdrmtreattI 

Robert  College  Head  Declares 
Rejection  Would  Cause  111  Will 
I  1  and  Menace  Our  Interests. 

URGES  PRACTICAL  VIEW 


says  on  Arrival  Hors  All  Americans 
Turkey  Desire  RatiflcaUon- 
Consrosational  Church  in  Favor. 


T..  t-harlea  F.  Gates.  President  ol 

v^' arrived  in  New  York  I 

A  Galted  Slates  liner  BepuW^a; 
urging  ralltication  of  tho_^;M__j 


Bishop  WllUam  T.  Manning  and  103 
other  Bishops  of  the  lup>so°pal  Church 

‘Vr  ■°aS°es“s“dTat?t“alfon  of  the 

treaty  bv  the  Senate  was  desired  by  all 
IteeLcatlonal.  reUflous  tnd  busings 
interests  of  the  United  States  In  Tur 
Vpv  who  had  met  prior  to  ms  ae 
plriute  so  to  peUUon  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Senate.  _i 

Dr  Gates's  statement  was  mad©  al¬ 
most  simultaneously  with  the 
by  the  National  Council 
tional  Churches,  which  claims  IM  of 
127  foreign  Boissionaries  in  Turkey,  of 
a  letter  to  every  Senator  urging  ratifi¬ 
cation.  The  letter  said  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  had  worked  in  Turkey  more 
than  100  years  and  had  Invested  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  and  that  both  the 
•work  and  the  money  would  be  en¬ 
dangered  by  failure  to  ratify  this 
treaty  which  will  put  all  American 
[  --inLvreats  iu -the-  country-  upon  &  par 
^  with  the  Interests  of  the  nationals  of 
the  European  States,  which  have  all 
ratified  similar  treaties.” 

praises  Work  of  Kemal. 

Dr.  Gates  asserted  that  the  Turkish 
Government  ^was  working  hard  to  ■ 
make  Turkey’  a  modern  and  progres-  I 
sive  State.  He  said  Mustapha  Kemal  ■ 
was  a  strong  man,  imbued  with  West-  ■ 
ern  ideas  and  possessed  of  courage  and  I 
firmness,  under  whom  Turkey  had  1 
adopted  the  Swiss  civil  code,  done  | 
away  with  polygamy  and  cut  loose  ties  I 
•which  bou^d  it  to  the  East.  His  state- 1 
ment  follows:  I 

I  understand  that  there  is  consider-  I 
able  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  | 
the  treaty  with  Turkey.  It  Is  said  | 
that  this  treaty  gives  up  the  capita-  ] 

,  lations  -without  obtaining  any  sub-  I 
stantial  guarantees  in  their  place,  I 
but  the  capitulations  have  already  ] 
been  abolished;  they  are  d^d.  All  I 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  Japan  I 
have  already  agreed  to  the  abolition  I 
of  the  capitulations,  and  it  would  be  I 
impossible  for  the  United  S^tes  to  | 
rertore  them.  For  the  United  States 
to  insist  that  the  capitulations  are 
still  in  force  for  us  would  put  us  In  1 
an  impossible  situation.  j 

Many  object  to  this  treaty  on  the 
ground  that  it  does  not  afford  any  1 
f oFT5g~PimecLH>il  uf__t]lg~ 

rqir^pi-ipn  minormes.  This  objection 

goes  honor"ro  the  humanitarian  sen¬ 
timents  ''Mhe  objectors.  At  the  same 
time  Ww  ought  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  practical  value  of  a 
clause  in  this  treaty  for  the  protec-  j 
tion  of  the  Christian  minorities.  If  | 
the  United  States  should  secure  the  i 
Insertion  of  sueV  a  clause  In  a  treaty 
with  Turkey,  would  she  be  ready  to 
go  to  war  in  ohse  that  provision  of 
the  treaty  were  violated?  If  not, 
•would  we  not  be  placed  In  the  unen-  . 
viable  situation  of  those  European  j 
nations  who  have  had  such  a  clause  I 
in  their  treaties  with  Turkey  but  j 
have  never  enforced  it?  Again  and 
again  they  ha^fe  abandoned  the 
Christians  in  TO®  l&st  extremity 
and  have  made  their  fate  worse 
rather  than  better.  The  Turks  are 
firmly  convinced  that  the  European 
nations  use  the  protection  of  the 
Christians  only  as  a  pretext  for  in¬ 
terfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Turkey  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
I  own  selfish  aims.  This  exasperates 
'  the  Turks  to  the  last  degree,  and 
makes  them  all  the  more  determined 
to  get  rid  of  the  Christians  in  order 
that  Europe  may  have  no  pretext  for 
Interference.  The  treaty  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  a  treaty  to  secure  the 
I  nf  American  citizen.^  aon  not  a 

I  Tv^at-v  for  regulating  the  affairs  of 
I  flW&r  peoples  Every  right-minded 
\  person  must  sympathize  with  the 

"Armenians  in  their  sufferings.  The 
United  States  Government  and  peo- 
1  pie  ought  to  use  all  their  influence 
to  help  them  in  their  most  diatress- 
Ing  situation,  but  it  will  not  Incre^e 
k  our  influence  to  insist  upon  the  in- 
I  sertlon  of  a  ^ause  for  the  protection 
I  of  the  Christiana  qt^ot  the  granting 
I  of  a  national  hotoe  to  the  Armenians. 
1  and  it  might  plaq^us  in  a  position  of 
I  contracting  obligations  which  we 
I  nrAiili)  not  hft  williner  to  carrv  out. 


Education  Safeguards  Itself. 

Another  objection  >>rged  against 
this  treaty  is  that  it  does  not  provide 
adequate  guarantees  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  educational  and  religious  In- 
stituions  in  Turkey.  The  Americans 
engaged  in  such  work  ask  no  other 
protection  than  is  acorded  to  all 
American  citizens.  We  resize  that 
the  continuance  of  oui  educational 
work  depends  upon  our  convincing 
the  Turks  that  this  work  is  valuable 
to  tliem.  No  cla-.se  to  a  treaty  could 
protect  us  if  the  T’ “ks  were 
mined  to  get  rid  t  us.  for  it  would 
be  easy  for  them  to  hamper  our  work 
with  restrictions  which  would  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  continue.  The 
blghwt  Turkish  ff  .'■3is  have  re¬ 
peatedly  testified  that  -ley  value 
highly  the  work  which  our  institu¬ 
tions  are  doing,  and  they  have  given 
us  most  favorable  treatment.  Just 
before  I  left  c  -  istanttoopie  I  at¬ 
tended  a  gathering  of  men  represent¬ 
ing  all  the  American  interests  in 
Turkey,  business,  educational  and 
misslonaty.  It  waa  unalmously  voteo 
to  send  a  petition  to  t-:3  S-  jretaiy  of 
State  and  a  statement  to  eve^  Sen¬ 
ator.  asking  for  the  rat  Ication  ol 
the  treaty.  These  men.  living  .and 
-vi'orking  in  Turkey,  would  seem  to  be 
qualified  to  judge  whether  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  Weaty  is  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of 

— Il-ig*well  to  consk’-r  -vhat  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Senate  to  ratuy  .  Is  treaty-  Some 
people  seem  to  think  that  it  would 
only  mean  that  we  should  continue 
on  the  same  basis  as  we  are  now. 
but  the  ■  are  ignorant  of  the  real 
conditions.  The  European  powers 
have  ratified  this  same  treaty  and 
have  established  friendly  relations 
with  Turkey  by  appointing  diplomatic 
representatives.  The  Americ.  .  rep 
resentative  was  appclz.ted  as  Ameri¬ 
can  High  Commissioner,  but  a  Hign 
Commissioner  implies  an  irregular 
and  abnormal  state  of  things  in  the 
country  to  which  the  Comm'esioner 
is  appointed.  The  T  -'-s  rc.  the 
implication  that  Turkey  is  In  such  a 
condition.  1  y  assert  that  they 
have  a  sL.ong  Goveu-ment  regularly 
established,  they  no  longer  recognize 
the  Amer:  an  rc:  ’^tive  as 

“High  Commissioner.”  "s  position 
is  a  very  delicate  one  and  would  be 
much  1  .ore  so  c-  not  for  the 
friendly  relations  which  he  has  es¬ 
tablished  and  th  i"'*"ence  whicn 
he  has  acquired.  If  we  reject  this 
treaty  we  must  fall  back  upon  tn® 
Treaty  of  1834,  which  recognizes  the 
capitulations.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  tra^-sform  the  good-will 
of  the  Turks  for  A  j.-rlcana  Into  ill- 
will  and  to  provoke  retaii-'Uons;  they 
might  refuse  to  ar  nt  any  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Unite '  ates  rather 
than  to  sanction  the  implication  tha* 
the  capitulations  are  in  force  with 
rega-  '  t-  Ar-  'lans  Not  only  mis¬ 
sionary  and  e  atlonal  interests 
would  then  be  imperiled,  but  busi¬ 
ness  Interests  as  well,  t  is  difficult 
to  see  how  v.-  should  e''.'rieat''  our- 
I  -selves  from  the  ensuing  dilemma.  We 
must  look  ahead  and  think  these 
problems  through  to  their  ultimate 
consequences.  The  opponents  of  rall- 
fication  are  acting  under  sentimental 
impulses  which  are  c-.-ditable  lo 
them,  but  we  must  consider  hew  we 
can  attai'i  the  ends  which  they  have 
in  view.  Is  it  by  cutting  ■  all  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Turkish  Government 
and  making  it  impossible  for  us  lo 
Influence  them?  Oi  Is  it  by  estab¬ 
lishing  such  normal  relations  as  pre¬ 
vail  among  nations  and  endeavoring 
to  point  out  Ihe  path  '  progress  lo 
the  Turks  so  that  they  may  do  better 
to  th©  future  than  to  the  past? 

Two  Groups  Hostile. 

There  are,  I  think,  two  groups  of 
those  who  would  reject  this  treaty; 
th.  first  group  would  refuse  to  make 
any  treaty  with  Turkey  even  If  the 
refusal  should  necessitate  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  all  Americans  from  that 
countiry  and  the  cessation  of  Amer- 


1^  11  'rBe^ar^ 

ican 

1  concerned  with  Am  gj^c  _ 

in  Turkey  ;  Station  against  H 

full  vent  “*5®ineir  condemnation  of  |g 
the  Turks  and  their  c  _ 

look  heyond  tte  rej  ,3  jn 

1  TtsSf  to  bf  attained  at  all 

end  in  itse  t  “  mg  to  reason 

I  ^°lth-Js  g‘rourThe_;ec°n^^ 

think  that  If  this  treaty  were  re-  ' 
jected  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
a  better  treaty  which  would  contain 
the  provisions  which  they  desire  to 
insert.  They  would  reject  this  treaty 
in  order  to  make  a  better  one.  This  I 
idea  is  based  on  Ignorance  of  actual  | 
conditions.  It  would  not  be  possible  | 
to  make  a  better  treaty  if  this  one 
were  rejected  by  the  Senate  for  two 
reasons :  First,  the  Turks  would  be 
exasperated  by  our  rejection  61  Ihe 
liitittly  uinPwould  not  be  disposed  to  f 
grant  us  better  conditions;  we  ' 
should  have  incurred  their  resent¬ 
ment  and  would  be  hampered  at 
every  step  of  our  negotiations  with 
them.  Second,  the  Turks  could  not 
grant  us  better  terms  even  if  they 
were  disposed  to  do  so.  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  all  the  other  nations  who 
have  concluded  treaties  with  them 
on  these  terms  would  immediately 
claim  the  same  treatment.  This 
would  result  in  new  negoUations 
with  all  those  powers. 

The  treaty  under  consideration  is 
not  an  ideal  one;  no  treaty  ever  is 
I  '  ideal,  because  it  is  the  result  of  bal¬ 
ancing  conflicting  interests,  but  it  i 
is  a  good  treaty.  It  gives  to  Amer-  I 
leans  all  that  is  conceaea  ro  other  | 
nations.  We  can  hardly  claim  more 
than  this;  and  It  makes  it  possible 
for  Americans  to  do  business  and  to 
carry  on  educational  and  missionary 
work  in  Turkey,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  train  men  with  a  better 
Intellectual  outlook  and  a  purer 
moral  purpose,  who  wil!  labor  for  the 
uplift  of  the  new  Turkey. 

tetter  by  Congregatlonalists. 

In  a  statement  which  accompanied  I 
I  a  copy  6f  the  letter  sent  to  the  Sen- 1 
I  ators.  Herbert  D.  Rugg.  Editorial  Sec-  I 
I  retary  of  the  National  Council  of  Con-  I 
I  gregational  Churches,  said  that  nearly! 
I  all  the  Armetdan  Protestant  churches! 
I  in  the  United  States  belonged  to  the  ■ 
I  Congregational  denomination  and  fa- 1 
I  vored  ratification  of  the  Lausanne  I 


I  Treaty. 


PANNING  MAKES 
1  REPLY  TO  BORAH] 


-v-O 


I  He  Opposes  Lausanne  Treaty  | 
Because  of  Turk  Outrages. 

I  NATION’S  HONOR  AT  STAKE! 

Bishop  Says  U.  S.  Is  Only  Hope  | 
of  Helpless  Annenians. 


A  Ie>Ter  taking  issue  with  the  I 
statements  of  United  States  Senator  I 
I  '^’illiam  E.  Borah,  who  recently  re- 1 
buked  8  number  of  bishops  of  the  I 
I  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  their  I 
opposition  to  the  Lausanne  Treaty,  I 
calling  such  opposition  “un-Christian,"  | 
was  sent  to  the  statesman  by  Bishop  I 
William  T.  Manning.  It  was  announced  I 
to-day.  Bishop  Manning  contended  I 
that  rejection  of  the  treaty  would  not  I 
mean  the  loss  of  America's  moral  In-  I 
fluence  in  effecting  better  conditions  I 
the  world  over  and  particularly  In  | 
Turkey.  


The  Bishop's  letter  reads  as  followsTl 

“My  Dear  Senator  Borah:  l| 
thank  you  for  the  consideration  which  ! 
you  have  given  to  the  protest  against  T 
the  ratiheation  of  the  Lausanne  || 
Treaty  signed  by  110  bishops  of  the  jf 
Episcopal  Church. 

"In  some  respects,  however,  your  1 
reply  shows  a  strange  mlsapprehen-  | 
Blon  of  the  grounds  upon  which  our 
protest  is  based.  Your  letter  implies 
that  we  are  opposing  this  treaty  be¬ 
cause  the  Turks  do  not  profess  the  1 
Christian  faith.  You  cannot,  I  think, 
seriously  suppose  that  this  is  our  po¬ 
sition.  You  say  that  to  refuse  friendly  1 
relations  with  all  peoples  who  reject  I 
Christianity  Is  unthinkable.'  "With  f 
this  statement  we  of  course  agree. 

you  will  see  If  you  reread  our  I 
proU^t.  we  oppose  ratification  of  this  I 
tr*Ati  not  because  the  Turks  are  non-  I 
Cb  ''  ’ian  in  faith  but  because  of  their  I 
t-.  0  1.  Inhuman  and  antl-Chrlsttan  I 
^  T'ict  toward  those  to  whom  we  I 
have  given  solemn  pledges  and  whorij  I 
if  this  treaty  Is  ratified  we  shall! 
basely  desert. 

Cites  Record  of  Brotallty. 

“A  government  which  has  murdered  i 
I  or  expelled  fforn  their  ancestral  homes  I 
I  over  4.000.000  helpless  people  and  Is  ] 
still  continuing  these  outrages;  which 
has  converted  over  3,000  churches  Into 
stables,  barracks  and  houses  of  pros-  I 
titution,  and  which  Is  now  holding  In  ; 
revolting  slavery  over  100,000  Chris¬ 
tian  women  and  girls  In  Turkish  ha-  I 
rems  Is  an  anti-Christian  government,  .' 
an.d  It  Is  In  this  sense  that  we  use  the  | 
term. 

“We  favor  friendly  relations  with  1 
oil  nations — ^both  Christian  and  non-  | 
Christian — but  we  do  not  favor 
treaty  which  condones  brutal  and  bes-j 
lial  -acts  and  policies  such  as  those  1 
which  Turkey  has  not  only  been  guilty  j 
of  in  the  past  but  Is  committing  in 
I  the  present,  as  shown  by  the  report 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
I  League  of  Nations  in  November,  1926, 

I  which  is  printed  wllth  our  protest 

"To  ratify  this  treafy  would  be  to] 
j  resume  friendly  relations  with  the 
I  present  Turkish  Government  on  the 
I  basis  of  the  present  policy  and  atti- 
1  lude  of  that  governivtent.  It  is  the 
I  official  relation  of  our  own  govern- 
1  ment  to  another  government,  which 
I  we  are  considering  and  what  Mr.' 

1  Ellhu  Root  said  recently  In  another  | 

I  connectlo.n  Is  much^n  point  here: 

“  ‘The  recognition  of  one  gov¬ 
ernment  by  another  is  not  a  mere 
courtesy.  It  is  an  act  having  a 
definite  and  specific  meaning,  and 
it  involves  an  acceptance  by  the 
recognizing  government  of  the 
principles,  purposes  and  avowed 
Intentions  of  the  recognized  gov¬ 
ernment  as  being  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  which  govern  the 
conduct  of  chillzed  nations  to¬ 
ward  each  other.' 

“You  state  that  our  missionaries  ] 
I  and  business  interests  want  the  treaty 
I  and  that  their  arguments  seem  to  you  , 
I  conclusive. 

Policy  of  the  Notion. 

“The  policy  of  the  United  States 
j  to  any  particular  country  Is  not  to  be 
I  determined  pursuant  to  the  opinions  ] 
]  of  Americans  living  In  that  country. 

I  but  is  to  be  determined  from  the 
I  point  of  view  of  right  and  justice  and 
I  of  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  I 
I  United  States. 

"And  upon  examination  we  find 
I  that  iho  treaty  does  not  even  mention 
I  tlie  missionaries;  that  the  mission: 
J  schools  in  Turkey  have  been  re«iuced 
l.from  1.049  to  11.  and  their  attendance] 


from  60,000  to  about  2,500.  and  that” 
the  teaching  of  religion  is  forbidden  in 
these  schools^  What  room  does  this  I 
leave  for  the  work  of  Christian  mis-  I 
•lonaries?  Senator  King,  who  visited 
Turkey  la.st  summer,  and  Dr.  Post,  |j 
who  alter  twenty-one  years'  service  i 
medical  missionary  and  relief  worker': 
in  Turkey,  returned  home  last  sum-  4 
mer,  testify  that  the  remnants  of  the 
American  mission  schools  have  been 
Turkified;  that  they  are  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  control  and  direction  of  the 
Kemalist  Government,  as  if  they  were 
supported  or  subsidized  by  that  Gov¬ 
ernment.  and  that  they  are  made  into 
Instruments  for  the  teaching  of  what 
the  Turks  regard  as  civilization. 

“The  position  taken  by  the  mlsslon- 

Iarles  to  whom  you  refer  is  a  sadly  dis¬ 
appointing  one  to  those  who  know  the 
situation  intimately.  Our  three  former 
Ambassadors  to  Turkey — (Mr.  Straus, 
Morgenthau  and  Mr.  Elkus — aa-e 
ali  of  them  opposed  to  this  treaty.  It 
Is  unfortunately  possible  for  some  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  be  more  Interested  in  the  I 
preservation  of  the  mortar  and  bricks  P 
of  the  missionary  buildings  than  In  | 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  sent  |j 
into  Turkey;  but  If  this  Is  their  posi¬ 
tion  then  I  must  declare  that  they  are 
tnlsslonaries  in  name  only. 

A  Missionary’s  Prcillolioii, 

“T  have  before  me  a  circular  letter.  | 

i which  has  apparently  the  approval  of  | 
the  Department  of  Stale,  by  a  mis.slon-  ' 
ary  advocate  of  the  treaty.  This  I 
■Christian  missionary  intimates  that 
if  we  should  reject  this  treaty  the 
gentlemanly  Turlcs  will  massacre  the 
remaining  100.000  Armenians  in  Tur-  i 
key.  That  argument  reveals  in  its ! 
horrible  nakedness  the  true  character 
of  the  Turk.  I  say  to  you.  sir,  that 
you  aro  advocating  friendly  relations 
not  only  with  an  anti-Cliristlan  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  with  an  anti-human 
government.  I  care  not  what  opinion 
a  few  business  people  and  mission¬ 
aries,  of  the  type  described  by  you. 
hold  of  this  treaty,  but  1  hold  to  the  I 

deliberate  opinion  that  the  Lausanne 
Treaty,  in  its  present  form,  is  .a  base 
surrender  of  American  honor  and  of 
AraerieJh  rights  to  a  redhanded  mill 
tai’y  despotism  and  a  co^va^dly  be 
trayal  of  Christian  Armenia. 

“The  interests  of  Robert  College  and 
Constantinople  College  are  no  doubt 
Important:  but  the  principles  of  right 
and  justice  are  Inflntely  more  im¬ 
portant  Better  a  thousand  times 
that  these  colleges  should  disappear 
than  that  flis  United  States  should 
enter  into  a  shameful  and  unrighteous 
;  treaty. 

"You  say  that  by  entering  Into  re¬ 
lation  with  the  Turks  through  this 
I  treaty  we  shall  be  ‘estabUshlng  tho 
only  real  foundation  for  peace^*  1  d's- 
agi-ee  with  you.  The  only  real  foun- 
1  dation  for  peace  is  justice  and  right- 
I  eousness.  Peace  cannot  be  established 
'by  disregarding  our  pledges  and  aban¬ 
doning  to  their  fate  a  bravo  and  he.'p- 
less  people. 

On  the  rae  ol  Force. 

“You  mention  the  use  of  force  and 
the  employment  of  an  army  and  a 
navy,  only  to  say  that  you  presume  I 
i  am  not  In  favor  of  such  use.  Sugges¬ 
tion  as  to  the  use  of  force  has  been 
made  before  in  this  connection,  but  it 
has  only  been  made  by  those  who  like 
yourself  favor  this  treaty  and  some¬ 
times  with  the  hope  that  the  Idea  of 
using  force  may  be  attributed  to  the 
opponents  of  the  treaty.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  attributed  to  my  feUow 
bishops  and  myself,  for  wo  have  never 

c.ggpstcd  or  conaldered  IL 


"We  are  not  tdvocaiing  tbe  use  ol 

I  force  or  the  setting  up  of  an  Armenian 
I  'home’  within  the  bounds  of  Turkey, 
I  We  recall  the  sufferings  of  the  Ar- 
]  menlans.  the  military  services  ren- 
I  dered  by  them  to  the  common  cause 
I  and  the  solemn  pledges  made  to  them 
I  by  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
I  and  we  insist  that  In  any  treaty  with 
I  Turkey  the  Armenian  rights,  as  de- 
]  fined  by  the  arbitration  of  President 
I  Wilson,  and  as  Indorsed  and  reaf- 
1  firmed  by  President  Harding,  even  on 
I  the  eve  of  the  Lausanne  conference, 
I  shall  he  preserved,  so  that  they  may 
I  be  fulfilled,  in  due  time,  through  dip- 
I  lomatlc  negotiations.  In  other  words, 
I  we  advocate  the  performance  of  our 


moral  obligation  to  Armenia,  to  the 
\  full  extent  of  our  opportunity. 

Hopes  for  R  Detter  Treaty. 

"You  contend  that,  although  this 
treaty  is  far  from  satisfactory,  it  is 
the  'best*  we  can  secure  at  this  time 
and  is  better  than  no  treaty  at  all.  I 
dissent  from  this.  No  ti'eaty  at  all  Is 
[better  than  one  which  disregards  our 
sacred  obligations,  and  I  do  not  admit 
[that  this  treaty  Is  the  best  that  we  can 
secure  at  this  time.  I  believe  tliat  If 
[this  treaty  is  rejected  President 
Coolidge  will  secure  a  better  and  an 
American  treaty;  not  one  dictated  by 
the  other  contracting  party  and  copied 
in  substance  from  one  made  by  other 
powers.  The  considerations  which  led 
the  allied  powers  to  make  their  trea¬ 
ties  with  Turkey  do  not  exist  in  our 
case. 

“No  'practical'  considerations  can 
justify  our  ratifying  a  treaty  such 
as  this  one,  and  even  the  material 
advantages  which  it  is  supposed  we 
shall  secure  through  It  are  as  doubt¬ 
ful  as  those  which  some  are  now  urg¬ 
ing  as  a  reason  for  our  entering  into 
relations  with  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government.  Our  commercial  inter¬ 
est  in  Turkey  Is  Inslgnlflcant.  Our  nor¬ 
ma]  exports  to  that  country  amount 
to  only  from  J6.000,000  to  $7,000,000 
annually.  As  to  that,  we  requli-e 
only  equality  of  opportunity.  This 
equality,  however,  the  proposed  treaty 
expressly  denies. 

"We  advocate  the  rejection  of  the 
Lausanne  Treaty,  or  Its  ratification 
subject  to  the  necessary  reservations. 

"If  this  treaty  is  ratified  In  Its  presi 
ent  form  we  not  only  condone  the 
past,  but  we  accept  the  present  and 
we  give  up  the  future.  We  know  that 
at  this  time  the  Kemallst  policy  is  a 
policy  of  abominable  cruelty,  one  of 
utter  disregard  of  the  most  elementary 
human  rights  and  of  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions.  And  for  the  future,  we  know 
that  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  will 
confirm  the  existing  policy  of  the 
present  Turkish  Government,  that  It 
will  definitely  show  to  Kemal,  as  well 
as  to  the  Armenians,  that  our  prom 
Ises  were  written  In  water  and  that 
we  are  willing  forever  to  abandon 
them.  Such  an  abandonment  would 


be  the  end  of  our  influence,  moral 
or  other. 

"The  moral  Influence  of  America 
In  bringing  about  better  conditions 
throughout  the  world  in  general,  and 
iu  Turkey  in  particular,  an  influence 
In  which  you  and  I  believe,  will  not 
be  lost,  as  you  fear,  by  the  rejection 
of  this  treaty.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  he  Immeasurably  heightened  and 
strengthened. 

1  know  how  powerful  are  the  in* 


fluenCes  which  are  working  for  the  I 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  but  I  have  I 
good  hope  that  it  will  be  rejected,  or  I 
very  greatly  changed,  and.  whatever! 
the  issue,  I  am  thankful  that  so  large! 
a  number  of  our  bishops  have  lifted! 
up  their  voices  in  open  protest  against  I 
it  and  In  behalf  of  those  heroic  and! 
devoted  people  now  under  the  power! 
of  the  Turk,  whose  only  human  hope! 
lies  in  our  great  country  rememberlng| 
its  obligations.'’ 


MEXICO  PUBLISHES 
LAND  REGHLATIONSI 

Forbids  Any  Acquisitions  Con¬ 
trary  to  Provisions  of 
Alien  Statutes. 


CODE  IS  NOW  EFFECTIVE! 


Citizenship  a  Requisite  to  Ownership  I 
•Provisions  of  the  Law  Will 
Not  Be  Retroactive, 


Cooyrtsht,  1926,  b;  The  New  Torb  Times  Compaar. 

Speci&I  Cable  to  The  New  Yobs  Timbs. 
MEXICO  CITY.  March  29.— Regula¬ 
tions  concerning  Mexico's  alien  land 
laws  were  Issued  this  morning  and 
published  in  the  Official  Gazette 
this  afternoon.'  The  regulations  are 
now  effective.  The  right  to  enforce 
the  regulations  is  derived  from  Frac¬ 
tion  1  of  Article  27  of  the  general  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Republic. 

The  Text  of  the  Regulations. 
Notaries,  Judges,  Mexican  Con¬ 
suls  in  foreign  countries,  and  every 
other  functionary  must  abstain  un¬ 
der  the  pain  of  losing  their  positions, 
from  authorizing  documents  or  other 
instruments  in  which  It  Is  pretended 
to  transfer  to  Individuals  or  foreign 
societies  the  direct  dominion  of  lands 
or  waters  In  a  strip  100  kilometers 
from  the  frontiers  and  50  kilometers 
from  the  coast  lines.  To  confer  or 
transfer  to  Individuals  or  foreign  so¬ 
cieties  any  interests  or  participation 
as  associates,  In  Mexican  societies 
having  direct  dominion  over  lands  or 
waters  in  a  strip  referred  to  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  Those  in  charge  of  public 
registers  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic 
should  also  refrain,  under  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  losing  their  positions,  from 
making  the  inscriptions  or  instru- 
struments  referred  to  above.  [ 

2.  Notaries,  Judges,  Mexican  Con-  [ 
Buls  in  foreign  countries,  and  other  I 
functionaries,  will  take  care  that  In  ( 
ail  documents  of  Mexican  societies.  I 
whether  civil  or  mercantile,  which  L 
'aesk  to"acquire'  l8ffias“of  “HTOse^iraT'l 
will  have  direct  dominion  over  lands  T 
or  waters  outside  of  the  prohibited 
zones,  or  concessions  for  the  exploi-  I 
tation  of  mines,  waters  and  com¬ 
bustible  minerals  in  the  Mexican  Re¬ 
public.  all  foreigners  agree  that  the 
act  of  the  Constitution  which  ex¬ 
pressly  states  that  by  whatever  prop¬ 
erty  they  may  acquire,  or  by  their 
interest  or  participation  in  society, 
by  which  they  are  considered  Mexi¬ 
cans,  it  is  understood  that  a  for¬ 
eigner  agrees  not  to  invoke  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  Government  without 
penalty,  and  in  case  of  failure  to 
observe  this  agreement,  to  lose  all 
interests  acquired,  and  participation 
in  the  benefits  of  the  nation.  Those 
registers  in  I 


llic,  must  obtain,  under  the  penalty 

■  of  losing  thier  employment,  an  in- 
lecription  on  all  documents  in  order 
Ito  comply  with  the  Constitution  In 
■the  present  disposition.  Permission 
Ifor  this  agreement,  which  is  de- 
Imanded  by  Fraction  1  of  Artcile  27 
!of  the  Constitution,  must  be  previ- 
lously  requested  from  the  Secretary 
loi  Foreign  Relations. 

I  3.  In  general,  in  all  cases  in  which 
■that  permission  which  is  conceded  to 
Iforcigners,  refers  to  Fraction  1  of 
lArticle  27  of  the  Constitution,  the 

■  notaries  and  other  officials,  as  ex- 
Ipressed  in  Article  1'  of  this  regula- 
Ition,  must  insert  In  the  documents 
Ithat  this  permission  is  authorized, 
lunder  penalty  of  losing  their  em- 
Bployment,  these  in  charge  of  the 
Wpublic  registers  must  refrain  from 

inscribing  or  registering  them,  under 
ipenalty,  if  the  documents  do  not 
[contain  the  present  disposition.  The 
Jsecretary  of  Foreign  Relations  must 
Ibe  advised  within  ten  days  of  all 
■inscriptions  which  are  made  in  the 
leases  referred  to  by  the  official  In 

■  charge  of  the  office  of  the  public 

■  register. 

I  4.  When  a  society  is  dealing  with 
I  shares,  all  the  demands  that  are 
I  found  In  Article  J79  of  the  Com- 
Imercial  Code,  which  contains  the  ex- 
I  press  clause  that  refers  to  Article  2. 

■  which  will  be  printed  or  engraved  in 
I  the  titles  or  certificates  of  the 
I  shares,  to  the  effect  that  all  who 
I  acquire  shares  referred  to,  through 
I  this  fact  alone,  will  accept  the  agree- 
I  ment  referred  to  in  Article  2. 

5.  Mexican  societies  which  now 
I  exist  and  which  have  dominion  over 
I  lands,  waters  or  concessions  to  ex- 
I  pioit  mines,/  waters  or  combustible 
I  minerals  within  the  republic,  are 
I  obliged,  in  case  they  desire  to  trans- 
I  fer  the  shares  or  allow  participation 
I  by  foreigners,  to  adopt  as  an  in- 
I  tegral  part  of  the  documents  and 
I  statue.s  the  clause  which  iS  referred 
I  to  in  Article  2,  in  the  same  terms 
I  as  stated  above.  The  same  soeieties, 
I  in  issuing  new  shares  or  exchanging 
I  titles  to  them  for.  old  shares,  or  by 


increasing  the  capital  or  by  any 

other  motive,  must  show  in  the  new 
shares  or  titles  the  clause  referred 
to. 

Foreign  Holdings  Are  Conditioned. 

6.  Mexican  societies  now  existing, 
that  have  or  might  have  foreign 
shareholders,  and  which  in  the  future 
might  acquire  or  purpose  to  acquire 
dominion  over  lands  or  waters  or 
concessions  for  exploiting  mines, 
waters  and  combustible  minerals 
within  the  Mexican  Republic,  will 
comply  with  all  clauses  of  this 

I  article,  previously  requesting  pennls- 
I  slon  from  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
I  Relations. 

7.  Mexican  societies  that  are  or- 
■  ganized  for  the  acquisition  of  rural 

properties  for  agricultural  purposes, 
or  which  are  organized  to  effect  such 
acquisitions,  are  subject  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dispositions:  (a)  Acquisition 
cannot  be  effected  when  50  per  cent, 
or  more  of  the  capital  or  social  in¬ 
terest  is  owned  by  foreigners,  (b)  If 
the  society  is  organized  by  shares, 
these  must  have  the  character  of 
nominatives,  transferrable  through 
I  ordinary  cession  or  simple  endorae- 
I  ment,  and  will  not  be  registered 
when  any  change  in  the  documents 
or  shares  is  made  In  favor  of  for¬ 
eigners  when  60  per  cent,  or  more  of 
I  the  shares  are  owned  by  foreigners. 

I  8.  In  conformity  to  Fraction  4, 
I  Article  27  of  the  Constitution,  Mexl- 
]  can  societies,  which  are  referred  to 
I  constituted  to  exploit  any  classes 
I  of  industries,  factories,  mines,  oil  or 
any  other  businesses  that  are  not 
[  agriculture,  even  when  the  former 
I  are  in  part  or  whole  controlled  by 
'  foreigners,  may  acquire,  possess  or 
administrate  lands  within  or  outside 
the  prohibited  zone,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  strictly  needed 
for  the  service  of  the  objects  in¬ 
dicated.  and  always  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  that  Is  exoreesed  in  Article  2. 


-  9_5SeTgnerswhoniay  have 
quired  50  per  cent,  or  of  the 

Interest  or  social  capital  of  any 
Mexican  society  which  owned  ruTOl 
lands  for  agricultural  purposes,  be¬ 
fore  the  law  was  In  force,  but  pre¬ 
vious  to  Article  1, 

1927  may  conserve  them  until  death. 

A  foreign  society  possessing  50  per 
cent  .or  more  of  the  Interests  or 
social  capital  of  a  Mexican  society, 
by  a  title  obtained  before  the  law 
referred  to.  but  after  May  1,  1027. 
may  continue  this  participation,  pro¬ 
viding  it  does  not  exceed  50  per  cent., 
but  is  obliged  to  relinquish  the  excess 
within  the  limit  of  ten  years,  count¬ 
ing  from  the  date  of  the  law  referred 

^°io  In  the  case  of  Article  5  of  the 
law  if  the  holder  of  rights  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  a  member  of  a  foreign 
society  or  a  mexican  society  with 
foreign  associates,  these  rights  may 
be  conserved  by  the  society  for  the 
time  of  its  existence,  according  to  the 

^ll^In  the  cases  mentioned  In  the 
second  paragraph  of  Article  6  of  the 
law,  If  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
transfer  within  the  limit  stated,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lawsuit  or  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  these  proceedings  do 
not  terminate  within  five  years 
counted  from  the  date  of  the  death 
of  the  author  of  the  inheritance,  or 
br>cause  of  Any  other  circumstance 
which  makes  it  ^possible,  “'ll 
may  be  extends  for  the  length  of 
time  necessary  to  eliminate  the  ali- 
f  icultv. 

12. -It  is  always  obligatory  to  con¬ 
form  to  the<»e  regulations  and  to  tne 
laws  which  refer  to  the  alienation 
holdings,  cmcessions,  interests,  or 
participations  In  social  societies. 
When  the  time  limit  for 
has  expired,  and  extention  has  beent) 
^rledhy’ Article  II,  wltho"*  P™;  ' 
per  alienation  being  made  hy  the 
owners,  the  Secretary  of 
Relations  will  submit  a  cmoplalnt  to 
the  prosecuting  Attorney  General  of 
the  Republic,  so  that  he  may  order 
nroper  judicial  proceedings,  con  • 
forming  to  the  codes  known  as  Fed¬ 
eral  proceedings.  Unless  he  re¬ 
ceives  orders  to  the  contrary,  the 
courts  must  order  an  tSs 

properties.  The  proceeds  of  this 

I  aucUon  after  th.  deduction  of  ex 
penses  for  the  proceedings,  will  be 
delivered  to  the  foreign  owner  or  to 
I  his  represenvAtive,  and  if  he 
to  receive  the  proceeds,  the  funds 
win  be  placed  on  deposit. 

‘  13.  Disposition  under  Article  *  ot 

the  law  and  the  regulations  will  not 
I  affect  contracts  made  by  the  Govern- 
1  ment  before  the  enactment  of  the 
present  law.  Neither  will  they  af¬ 
fect  contracts  that  the  Government 
may  make  in  future  for  the  division 
I  of  funds  for  colonization. 

14.  The  manifestations  which  are 
,  referred  to  in  Article  7  of  the  rogu- 
lationbfKust  contain:  (a)  name,  busi¬ 
ness  names,  home  and  owners,  ioi 
Descriptions  of  properties  or  rights 
that  are  manifested,  (c) 

I  of  titles  of  ownership  for  identifica 
1  tion.  Including  the  date. 

15  The  regulations  for  manifesta- 
■  tlon  will  be  distributed  to  all  m^mci- 
!  nal  Presidents  of  the  republic  In  sut- 
ficlent  number  so  that  all  foreipiers 
who  reside  in  each  district  inay  ha\  e 
an  opportunity  to  make 
I  tlon.  These  will  be  presented  in 
duplicate  to  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Relations,  returning  one  <^opy  with 
the  date  of  presentation. 

lAW  Provides  Court  Hearings. 

16.  Declarations  of  nullification 
which  are  established  in  Article  8  of 
the  law  will  be  made  by  the  Federal 
courts  upon  the  request  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Ministry,  which  will 
Instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  ^or 
eign  Relations.  All  Person's  ‘nterest- 
ed  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be 

^IT^^Foreigners  who  arrive 
CO  as  colonials  according  to  the  col 
inization  laws  and 
brought  by  colonization 
authorized  by  the 
acquire  property  and 

I  inn  kilometers  from  .tbe..bora^^^^^ 


60  kilometers  from  the  coast,  when 

complying  with  the  following  regula-  | 
tions: 

(a.)  The  extent  of  the  lands  must 
not  exceed  250  hectares  for  each  In¬ 
dividual  if  he  is  an  alien  and  1,000 
if  he  is  of  other  class. 

(b.l  Acquisition  of  lands  by  means 
I  of  colonization  will  be  made  express¬ 
ly  under  the  condition  that  Mexican 
nationality  be  obtained  within  six 
years  following  the  dale  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  If  this  condition  is  not  com¬ 
plied  with,  the  Government  will  or¬ 
der  for  sale  at  public  auction  the 
,  property  in  the  case,  'unless  the 
'  property  was  alienated  six  years 
previously  in  favor  of  individuals  or 
companies  having  the  legal  capacity 
to  acquire  property. 

18  Conforming  to  Article  14  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic,  none  of 
the  dispositions  of  the  law  or  these 
regulations  will  be  applied  retroac¬ 
tively  to  prejudice  any  g 


[JOHIVSOW  ASKS  INQUIRY 
IN  MEXICAN  LAND  DEAL 

I  in  Request  to  Borabj  He  Seeks  I 
Details  of  Reported  Japanese 
Concession. 


■  acquire  _ _ 

■  waters  and  their  accessions,  in  a  strip 

■  lOO  kilometers  along  the  frontiers  and 
Iso  from  the  seaboard."  This  would 

■  make  it  impossible  for  the  Me.xican 

■  Government  to  cede  to  Japan  any  ter- 

■  ritory  along  the  coastal  line  in  Madga- 
llena  Bay.  The  oil  law  was  similar  in 
|the  main. 

Ambassador  Tellez  conferred  this 
■afternoon  with  Secretary,  Kellogg  con- 
Icerning  publication  of  the  complete 
■correspondence  exchanged  by  the  two 
lOovernments  with  regard  to  the  new 
■land  and  petroleum  laws. 

A  date  for  simultaneous  publication 
in  Washington  and  Mexico  City  will  be 
lagi'eed  upon  after  Seftor  Tellez  delivers 
Ito  the  Secretarj'  of  State  the  Mexican 
■Government’s  reply  to  the  last  Amer- 
■ican  note.  The  Mexican  reply  was 
■placed  in  the  mails  at  Mexico  City  on 
■Saturday  and  should  reach  Washing-, 
■ton  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 


MEM  urn  REES 
5ATmM]|iG|^R| 


Special  to  The  New  York  Tuues. 
WASHINGTON,  March  29.-On  the  I 
I  eve  of  the  publication  of  notes  involv-  I 
I  Ing  the  contro-ersy  between  this  coun-  | 

I  try  and  Mexico’ over  the  recently  en-  I 
I  acted  and  promulgated  land  and  od  1 
I  laws  of  the  latter  country,  the  Mexican  ! 

I  problem  came  to  the  front  in  the  Sen-  1 
I  ate  this  afternoon.  The  occasion  was  I 
I  an  inquiry  addressed  to  Senator  I 
I  fiorah.'  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela-  f 
I  tions  Committee,  by  Senator  tl.ram  i 
I  Johnson  of  California,  who  wanted  to  I 
I  know  if  Senator  Borah  had  any  of-  I 
1  ficial  information  corroborative  of  the  I 
I  report  that  Japanese  interests  had  ac-  ' 
I  quired  a  huge  land  grant  in  the  Mex- 
lican  Pacific  Coast  State  of  Lower  I 
I  California.  ,  ^  I 

If  the  report  that  2,000.000  acres  li^ 

l^ee^s^grante^l^true^SenatorJohn- 

I  son-said,  it  would  raise  a  very  serious 
1  question.  He  added,  however,  that 
I  since  the  report  lacked  official  con- 
I  firmation  he  did  not  care  to  go  into 
1  the  question  at  length.  Senator  Borah 
I  replied  that  all  the  Information  he  had 
I  was  what  had  appeared  in  newspaper#. 

I  He  agreed  that  it  would  raise  an  im- 
■  portant  question  if  true  and  he  made 
lit  plain  that,  if  confirmed,  he  would 
I  ask  for  full  statements  of  the  facts 
I  from  the  State  Department. 

I  It  is  understood  Senator  Borah  made 
I  inquiries  at  the  State  Department  to- 
I  day  and  was  informed  the  department 
I  was  without  official  Information  as  to 
I  the  truth  or  inaccuracy  of  the  report. 
I  In  the  meantime  the  Mexican  Ambas- 
I  sador.  Manuel  Tellez,  was  quoted  ^ 
I  denouncing  the  story  as  "perfectly 

■  absurd.'’  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
I  the  State  Department  will  send  m- 
latructions  to  Ambassador  Sheffield  at 

■  Mexico  City  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

I  The  report  occasioned  much  comment 
I  in  Senate  corridors  and  cloak  fooms. 
I  but  no  Senator  was  willing  to  be 
I  quoted  as  to  possible  controversies 
I  pending  denial  or  confirmation  from 
i  official  sources.  According  to  the 

■  story,  a  Japanese  syndicate  proposes 
I  to  use  the  land  for  production  of  rub- 

■  ber  and  vegetable  dyes. 

I  Ambassador  Tellez  explained  that 

■  the  new  land  and  oil  laws  aiin  in  part 
Ito  regain  control  of  the  coastal  terri- 
I  tory  and  that  such  a  grant,  therefore, 

■  would  be  contrary  to  the  policy  tlmt 

■  the  laws  seek  to  pul  into  effect.  He 

■  declared  that  the  Mexican  Government 

I  would  never  grant  so  large  a  conces- 
ision  as  reported.  . 

I  According  to  Section  1  of  the  new 
I  land  law,  he  said,  "bo  foreigner  may 


Continued  fronfFage  1,  Column  S. 
cial  translation  issued  by  Ambassador 
Tellez: 

"Foreigners  who  may  have  acquired, 
previous  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
law  hereby  being  regulated  but  after 
the  first  of  May.  1917.  50  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  interest  or  the  capital 
stock  of  whatever  Mexican  corpora¬ 
tions  owning  rural  properties  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes,  may  preserve  such 
Interests  until  their  death.  In  the  case 
of  foreign  corporations  possessing  50 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  interest  orl 
capital  stock  In  one  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Mexican  corporations,  any  tltle| 
secured  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
law  referred  to.  but  after  the  first  of 
May  1917,  said  foreign  corporations 
may  continue  this  participation  if  U 
I  does  not  exceed  50  per  cent.;  but  is 
'obliged  to  relinquish  the 
Ithe  limit  of  ten  years,  counting  from 
the  date  of  the  law  referred  to. 

^  The  reply  of  the  Mexican  Goy®*’"- 
ment  to  the  latest  American  note  In 
Sie  long  series  exchanged  slno® 
October,  and  which  was 
reach  Washington  today,  has  not 
been  received.  It  is  en  route  to  Am¬ 
bassador  Tellez,  possibly 
morrow,  and  will  be  delivered  to  Sec- 
I'etary  Kellogg  as  soon  as  received. 

Following  its  receipt.  It  Is  ^obable 
ihftt  all  the  correspondence  may  be 
X.S  for  pubUoatlOk  "'‘Wn  fbo  "«f 
few  days  by  agreement  between  the 
two  Governments.  The  Mex^lcan  Gov- 
Sninent  has  indicated  that  It  does  not 
object  to  making  the 
public  with  the  receipt  of  thla  note. 
Secretary  Kellogg  will  not  '0?='' 
final  decision  in  this  respect  until  after 
the  note  en  route  has  been  received 
and  read. 

Defends  Mexico’s  Church  Policy. 
Ambassador  Tellez  today  mode  public 
a  long  historical  statement  respecting 
the  relations  between  Church  and  Slate 
In  Mexico  and  which  Is  understood  to 
have  been  intended  as  an  answer  to 
criticism  of  the  Mexican  Government’s 
church  policy,  which  has  been  under 
fire  in  this  country. 

The  statement  recites  tho  history  of 
Mexican  legislation  on  th©  subject  and 

seeks  to  show  that  it  is 
j  to  the  time  of  Benito 

luaroz  ^It  quotes  the  opinion  of  Ban- 
Juarez.  i  'l.  historian,  who 

mS  a  atudy  rf  -he  attitude  ot  the 
^  In  Mexico  and  of  th©  reasons 
fJr“t5.c  L°d»S:t"^action.  of  th.  revolu- 


tlonlsls  under 

Itlng  him  ,"■***’, J’^T,"^pMsed  the  Gov- 
clergl-  ?E  rellKlous  tol- 

ernment;  were  WpeM  and  to 

oration,  t  otreedom  o(  thong 
free  expression  of  the  PJ'*®,  ,  before 
lectcd  strenuously  to  equality 
the  law;  made  war  against  civil  fnai 
rlages  and  registrations. 

The  statement  issued  W  f^jhe 

“er  se  by  eKher^oftloials  or  people. 


BMiP 


per  se  by  eitner  m 

{JAPANESE  BISHOP  HITS 
TOKIO  RELIGION  BILL 


|H*  Charges  Discrimination  Agcanst 
Christianity  to  the  Benefit  of 
Buddhism  and  Shintoism. 


Ci'pyriKhl.  102fl.  br  Til#  ViiW  Vopk  Timet  Tomptny. 
Bs-  Wii-elws  to  The  N'ew  Tobk  Times. 
TOKIO.  June  1.  —  Discrimination 
against  Christianity  la  charged  by 
Bishop  Kogors  Uzaki.  a  Methodist, 
against  the  draft  ofsa  proposed  relig¬ 
ion  bill  prepared  bj’  the  Department 
of  Education  for  presentation  in  next 
Diet  and  now  being  considered  by  a 
commission  composed  of  Buddhists, 
Shintolsts,  Christians  and  educators. 

The  bill  has  a  section  devoted  to 
Buddhism  and  Shintoism  but  none  to 
Christianity,  which  is  Included  in  the 
"Kyodan,”  meaning  other  religious 
groups.  Including  those  of  a  question¬ 
able  nature  w'hieh  are  not  given  equal 
treatment  with  Buddhism  and  Shinto 
ism. 

Bishop  Uzaki  declares : 

"The  1912  movement  to  harmonize 
Buddhism,  Shintoism  and  Christianity 
was  promoted  by  Tokonami,  then  Vice 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs  and  now 
President  of  the  Seyuhonto  (a  politi¬ 
cal  partyj.  Then  a  serious  report  was 
made  to  discriminate  against  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  the  grounds  that  it  should 
not  be  treated  equally  with  Buddhism 
and  Shintoism. 

"It  appears  to  me  the  same  spirit 
has  been  manifested  in  the  present 
bill,  as  Christianity  is  ignored,  or  at 
best  included  in  a  sort  of  illegitimate 
group  called  Kyodan.  The  bill  Improp¬ 
erly  treats  Christianity  and  gives  a 
bad  impression  of  Japan’s  Christian 
community. 

Bishop  Uzaki  points  ouN  that  the 
Christians  number  only  250.000.  but 
that  their  activities  are  far  greater  in 
proportion  to  it.  Moreover  there  are 
more  Christian  Koreans  than  Budd¬ 
hists  or  Shintoists,  but  the  bill  applies 
there  also. 

Little  hope  is  held  of  changing  the 
bill,  as  the  Commission  considering  it. 
composed  of  eight  Buddhists,  three 
Shintolsts,  two  Christians  and  the  rest 
laymen,  a  few  of  whom  are  Christians. 

The  only  advantage  of  the  bill  is 
that  it  exempts  all  religious  bodies 
from  the  taxation  they  are  now  pay¬ 
ing. 

"The  bill  gives  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  the  authority  to  prevent  any  re¬ 
ligious  teacher  continuing  work  or  pro¬ 
fessing  his  faith  if  the  Minister  recog¬ 
nizes  their  teaching  tends  to  violate 
public  peace  and  order,  or  causes  sub¬ 
jects  to  neglect  their  duties  of  citizen¬ 
ship." 

This  is  considered  pregnant  with  dire 


Prfftest 


V 

estant  Episcopal 


110  of 
Church  Urge  Senate  Not  to 
Ratify  Lausanne  Compact. 


CITE  KILLING  OF  CHRISTIANS 


jwanning  Heads  Plea  Against  j 
Resuming  Friendly  Relations 
With  Angora. 


moral  duty  is  stressed! 


I  Report  Submitted  on  the  Allsgedl 
Atrecitiee  and  Deportationt 
In  Mosul  Region. 


One  hundred  and  ten  Bishops  of  the! 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  have  pro-l 
tested  against  the  ratification  of  the! 
Lausanne  Treaty  with  Turkey.  Copies  | 
of  the  document  embodying  their  pro¬ 
test  were  sent  yesterday  to  every  | 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

"We  believe,"  the  protest  reads,  "the  ] 
Christian  sentiment  of  America  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  iiatlflcation  of  the  Lau¬ 
sanne  Treaty  in  its  present  form.  As  j 
Americans  we  should  be  as  solicitous 
for  the  performance  of  our  moral  duty 
as  for  the  protection  of  our  material  I 
*‘*Sht3.  ^ 

"We  are  asked  to  resume  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  an  avowedly  unrepentant 
land  antl-Christlan  Government,  which 
destroyed  a  million  Inoffensive  Chris¬ 
tian  men.  women  and  children;  ex¬ 
pelled  from  their  ancestral  homes  over 
a  million  and  a  half  and  is  now  hold¬ 
ing  In  slavery  in  Turkish  harems  tens 
of  thousands  of  Christian  women  and 
icblldren. 

'  Tell  of  Armenians’  Flight. 

"We  cannot  forget  that  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  Armenian'  refugees  and  exiles  are 
now  a  people  without  a  country— while 
their  own  homeland  lies  deserted  un¬ 
der  Turkish  domination ;  that  tho»* 
sands  of  Armenians  fell  in 
of  battle  and  that  Preaide^^  ,1®®"  i 
and  President  Harding  solemn 

[pledges  to  A^enla.  _  i 

r  "We  feel  ttat  the  faivure  on  our  part 
to  fulfill  our  -WAreai  obligation  to  Ar- 
menia  to  the  extent  of  our  opportu- 
nlty  would  be  equivalent  to  a  condona¬ 
tion  of  acts  which  are  abhorrent  to 
all  who  love  righteousness  and  jus- 

^*T*he  first  name  signed  is  that  ofl 
Bishop  Manning.  The  others  are  ar-l 
ranged  in  alphabetical  order,  accord-1 
ing  to  their  dioceses.  In  making  pub-1 
lie  the  protest  yesterday  David  Hun-I 
ter  Millar,  Chairman  of  the  Execu-I 
tlve  Committee  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee  Opposed  to '  the  Lausanne 
Treaty,  ssJd:  . 

"A  more  noteworthy  expression  ori 
;  Christian  sentiment  could  hardly  be  I 
I  imagined  I  do  not  know  of  anylhiugl 
[quite  like  it  In  our  history.  It  >6  a| 
moat  impressive  evidence  that  thej 
Christian  sentiment  of  America  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  humiliating  and  shameful 


"Attached  toth^protestwUl 

found  the  text  of  the  two  official  .  - 
ports  of  General  Laidoner  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  regarding  the  Turkish  atroci¬ 
ties  perpetrated  on  the  Christian 
Chaldeans  in  the  Summer  and  Autumn 
of  1925  in  the  region  of  Mosul. 

Say  Chrlstlens  Were  Deported. 

Among  the  documents  appended  by 
the  Bishops  to  their  Protest  was  a  re¬ 
port  concerning  the  deportation  by  tpe 
Turks  of  Christians  living  near  the 
Mosul  boundary  line  between  Turkish 
and  British  territory.  The  repoif. 

*^‘The  unanimous  evidence  which  we 
have  collected  Is  to  the  following  ef- 

Turkish  soldiers  led  by  their  offi- 
onTB  beean  to  enter  the  village  iMt 
March  almost  immediately  after  the 
departure  of  the  Commission  of  In¬ 
quiry  from  Mosul,  and  these  visits 
have  been  since  repeated  on  very  fre¬ 
quent  occasions. 

"2  On  their  first  visit  the  soldiers 
were  satisfied  with  demanding  a  sum 
of  money  varying  in  amount  in  each 
village.  On  the  following  visits,  how¬ 
ever,  they  became  more  exacting, 
in  addition  to  money  also  demanded 
sheep,  flour,  butter  and  women.  The 
latter  suffered  particularly,  and  on 
several  occasions  when  their  husbands 
interposed  the  latter  were  massacred 
in  the  presence  of  their  wives. 

"At  Baijo  alone  forty  men  are  stated 
to  have  been  suddenly  taken  away 

I  from  their  families,  shut  up  in  a  re¬ 
mote  building  and  assassinated  in  cold 
blood  by  Turkish  soldiers. 

"3,  At  the  beginning  of  September 
the  villages  were  surrounded  by  the 
,  soldiers,  and.  after  forming  up  the 
whole  population,  a  Turkish  officer 
made  the  following  declaration : 

"  ’A  war  will  shortly  break  out  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  British.  As  your  vil- 
I  laees  He  on  the  provisional  line,  it  is 
'  very  possible  that  during  hostilities 
you  will  be  killed  either  by  ourselves 
or  by  the  English.  It  is  therefore  bet¬ 
ter  for  you  to  be  removed  from  this 
danger  zone,  and  the  Tiirklsh  Govern¬ 
ment  has  decided  to  undertake  this 
removal.'  ,  ,  ,  . 

"As  soon  as  this  statement  had  been 
made,  marching  columns  were  formed 
and  set  off  at  once.  During  the  jour¬ 
ney.  which  varied  from  six  to  ten 
days,  no  food  was  given  to  th?se  un¬ 
fortunate  persons,  several  of  whom 
fell  out  exhausted  by  fatigue,  thirst 
and  hunger,  and  were  immediately 
dispatched  by  the  Turkish  soldiers 
'  with  their  bayonets  or  the  butts  of 
I  their  rifles.” 


Further  Outrages  Cited. 

Two  of  the  reports  on  Turkish  treat¬ 
ment  of  separate  villages  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

‘•Alto,  a  village  of  thirty  houses  and 
ten  families.— An  officer  and  ten  Turk- 
J  ish  soldiers  appeared  at  the  beginning 
I  of  September  and  surrounded  the  vil- 
I  lage.  They  gave  the  inhabitants  two 
I  hours  to  hand  over  the  harvest  stored 
I  in  the  barns.  The  ten  families  were 
I  then  shut  up  in  a  single  house,  where 
I  they  remained  for  three  days  without 
I  any  food.  Meanwhile  their  houses 
I  were  pillaged  by  the  soldiers.  During 
I  this  process  four  men  were  killed. 

I  "Merga,  a  village  of  200  houses.— The 
I  Turks  came  to  this  village  on  four 
I  different  occasions.  In  March  they 

t  vu  An  t  V.f  1  VP  millPR  flTld 


aiiiereni  ouvaaioua.  s...  ...»  ■ 

took  Straw,  twenty-five  mules  and  I 
'twelve  donkeys.  In  June  they  took 
150  rifles  and  seized  sixty  men,  whom 
[they  bound,  telling  them  they  would  L 
be  killed  if  sixty  more  rifles  were  not  I 
[given  up.  They  also  demanded  100  r 
measures  (a  measure  equals  13.5  kilo¬ 
grams)  of  corn  and  barley.  | 

"At  the  beginning  of  September  the  I 
[village  was  surrounded  by  600  soldiers.  I 
[The  deportation  began  immediately.  L 
[The  women  were  separated  from  the  l 
men  and  from  the  Children,  and  the  I 
column  set  out  between  file*  •e>^* 
tries.” 


Septemher  3,  1925 


arriving  at  a  satisfactory  world  view  (Weltanschauung) 
and  regards  his  philosophy  as  an  adequate  life  view  (leben- 
sanschauung).  However  unsatisfactory  such  a  naive  dual¬ 
ism  may  be  from  the  standpoint  of  the  intellectualists,  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is  tremendously  potent  as  the 
basis  of  religious  faith„  Religious  assurance  is  made 
entirely  dependent  upon  mystical  and  moral  experience  and 
the  problem  of  evil  is  eliminated  as  a  peril  to  religious 
faith.  If  anyone  should  doubt  the  moral  and  religious 
potency  of  preaching  rooted  in  such  a  naive  dualism  it  is 
only  necessary  to  point  to  the  ministry  of  Studdert-Ken- 
nedy.  The  kind  of  dualism  upon  which  Schweitzer  insists 
evident  upon  almost  every  page  of  Kennedy’s  sermons 
and  it  is  the  secret  of  his  wonderfully  effective  emphasis 
upon  the  cross.  The  only  good  thing  which  has  come  out 
of  the  war,  thinks  Mr,  Kennedy,  is  that  the  doctrine  of  “a 
sovereign  kaiser-God”  has  been  destroyed  and  that  people 
have  learned  “to  spew  out  any  teachings  about  God  which 
make  him  less  good  than  Jesus.”  It  must  be  admitted  that 
it  gives  a  kind  of  tragic  note  tc  his  preaching,  but  triumph 
always  lurks  in  the  tragedy  and  it  is  just  in  that  emphasis 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  achieves  his  striking  note  of  reality. 

Mr.  Studdert-Kennedy  is  not  as  conscious  nor  as  con¬ 
sistent  a  dualist  as  Albert  Schweitzer  and  it  may  be  that 
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his  homiletic  effectiveness  is  partially  due  to  that  fact. 
The  average  man  will  not  find  it  easy  to  reconcile  himself 
to  any  diminution  of  the  omnipotence  of  God  as  it  has 
been  traditionally  conceived.  Yet  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
his  problem  of  evil  is  continually  aggravated  by  the  tradi¬ 
tional  theology  and  his  moral  sensitiveness  dulled  by  it.  ] 
What  is  needed  therefore  is  a  change  of  emphasis  that 
may  not  always  have  the  support  of  a  fully  developed 
and  completely  consistent  metaphysical  and  theological 
system  but  that  does  satisfy  certain  intellectual  and  moral 
needs  of  the  average  man  which  traditional  theology  has 
failed  to  appreciate.  Modern  preaching  needs  a  closer  touch 
with  reality  more  than  it  needs  consistency.  Ultimately,  of 
course,  the  soul’s  desire  for  unity  cannot  be  denied.  We 
will  explore  until  we  find  some  unifying  contact  between 
various  types  of  reality,  such  as  nature  and  personality, 
which  now  seem  practically  unrelated  and  incommensurable. 
And  it  may  be  that  such  a  search  will  be  or  has  been 
crowned  with  more  success  than  Schweitzer  is  willing  to 
admit.  But  for  the  practical  problems  of  religion  and  life 
it  seems  clear  that  Christian  apologetics  must  become  more 
willing  to  admit  that  there  are  less  immediate  or  obvious 
supports  in  the  natural  world  for  the  affairs  of  the  soul 
than  theology  has  traditionally  assumed. 


The  Difference  Between  Missionaries 


By  Paul  Blanshard 


WHEN  IS  A  GOOD  MISSIONARY  not  a  good 
missionary  ?  When  he  is  a  bad  sociologist,  a  nation¬ 
alist,  an  individualist. 

Out  of  the  Chinese  crisis  is  crystalizing  a  new  standard 
of  fitness  for  foreign  service.  The  old  acid  tests  are  being 
discarded,  new  ones  are  appearing.  Peking  is  now  the 
center  of  the  conflict  between  old  and  new.  Ihe  old 
missionary  was  sweet,  saintly,  ignorant  of  economics  and 
patriot.  The  new  missionary  is  rebellious,  inquisitive, 
«.i  internationalist,  an  economic  radical.  The  old  mis¬ 
sionary  was  quite  unaware  of  the  meaning  of  the  imperialist 
gunboats  that  followed  him  into  foreign  wilds.  The  new 
missionary  is  leading  the  attack  upon  gunboats. 

OLD  AND  NEW  TYPES  CONTRASTED 

The  Chinese  crisis  has  thrown  the  old  and  new  type 
of  missionary  into  merciless  relief.  For  a  generation 
American  missionaries  have  been  working  in  China  under 
the  protection  of  treaties  forced  upon  the  Cninese  people 
by  foreign  guns.  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Hankow  are 
only  three  instances  of  the  destruction  of  Chinese  sover- 
eionty  and  the  seizure  of  Chinese  wealth  by  British  and 
toanese  imperialist  power.  Most  American  missionaries 
have  worked  under  the  protection  of  these  trrat.es  and 
studiously  avoided  discussion  of  them.  They  have 
denounced  opium,  atheism,  idolatry  and  bigamy,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  have  ignored  Liaotung,  and  the  twenty- 
one  demands.  From  the  Chinese  point  of  view  they  have 
strained  at  a  gnat  and  swallowed  s  camel. 

But  they  cannot  ignore  Shanghai.  When  unarmed 


Chinese  students  and  laborers  were  shot  down  by  British 
police  in  Shanghai  on  May  30  such  a  wave  of  national 
feeling  swept  the  Chinese  people  that  they  would  not  tol-  , 
erate  neutrality.  They  demanded  from  the  Christian  church 
of  China  a  Yes  or  No.  To  them  the  issue  was  clear  cut.  \ 
Their  territory  has  been  invaded  by  foreign  powers  by 
force  of  arms  since  1840.  They  have  been  forced  to 
grant  to  the  powers  extraterritorial  rights  under  which 
Chinese  citizens  can  be  tried  in  foreign  mixed  courts,  Chi- 
nese  tariffs  are  completely  controlled  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  Chinese  governments  manipulated  by  foreign 
diplomats.  The  Shanghai  shooting  was  the  symptom  and 
symbol  of  Chinese  humiliation.  It  constituted  a  challenge 
to  every  foreign  missionary.  Where  do  you  stand?  If 
you  are  a  foreigner  first  and  a  Christian  second  you  will 
talk  about  a  firm  stand  against  disorder  and  the  protection 
of  foreign  nationals.  If  you  are  a  Christian  international¬ 
ist  you  will  unequivocally  denounce  the  imperialism  even 
of  vour  own  government. 

In  response  to  that  challenge  the  older  type  of  denomi- 
national  missionary  hemmed  and  hawed  and  read  the  pro- 
British  newspapers  and  talked  privately  in  whispers  against 
the  student  movement.  Shanghai  was  fuU  of  such  mis¬ 
sionaries  during  the  strike.  They  poured  down  from  the 
interior  in  full  flight  from  local  demonstrations  of  Chinese 
hostility.  They  spoke  of  agitators  and  irresponsible  youth. 
They  prevented  the  missionary  associatism  from  making 
any  clrar  pronouncement  in  behalf  of  Chinese  rights  in 
those  bitter  days  when  the  whole  foreign  press  was  pre¬ 
senting  a  distorted  picture  of  the  struggle.  A  meetingj 
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called  for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  was  broken  up  in 
five  minutes. 

PUSSYFOOTING 

In  Peking  feeling  against  the  student  movement  did  not 
run  so  high  but  even  here  several  missionary  groups  failed 
to  act  in  the  crisis.  The  Presbyterians  declined  to  act 
because  of  technical  opposition  to  any  pronouncements  on 
political  subjects.  The  Methodists  waited  until  everybody 
else  had  spoken  and  then  produced  velvet  repetitions.  The 
leaders  of  the  Peking  missionary  association  refused  to 
call  a  meeting  even  when  requested  to  do  so  by  a  large 
number  of  their  own  members.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  a  contingent  of  the  new  missionary 
movement  rushed  into  the  breach. 

In  Peking  ISO  American  Christians  threatened  to  form 
a  parade  and  march  on  the  American  embassy  if  the  Ameri¬ 
can  representatives  made  pronouncements  against  the  Chi¬ 
nese  position.  As  I  write,  the  threat  is  still  effective.  In 
Hankow  and  Shanghai  American  business  men  helped  to 
lead  the  attack  on  the  student  movement.  In  Peking  the 
new  missionaries  more  than  counter-balanced  their  efforts. 
In  Shanghai  those  leaders  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  v/ho  came  ont  against  the  British  authorities  stood 
almost  alone  in  the  Christian  foreign  community.  Some 
I  of  them  were  bitterly  attacked  by  their  own  press  and 
warmly  praised  by  the  Chinese  press, 

PEKING  STATEMENTS 

In  Peking  the  Congregationalists  through  the  American 
!  board  captured  premier  honors  among  liberals  by  issuing 
statement  on  June  4  interpreting  and  defending  the 
I  Chinese  position.  They  were  followed  closely  by  the 
Y.  M,  C,  A,,  the  faculties  of  Christian  colleges  in  Peking 
and  the  Y,  W=  C.  A.  The  statement  of  the  Y,  ¥/,  C,  A. 
is  typical  of  the  best  in  them  all : 

We,  members  of  the  Ycong  Women’s  Christian  association  of 
Peking,  feel  very  deeply  that  the  shooting  incident  In  Shanghai 
as  reported  by  news  agencies  is  absolutely  contrary  to  si!  Christian 
principles.  We,  as  Christians,  are  ashamed  of  suck  treatment  to¬ 
ward  those  unarmed.  It  Is  not  even  in  accordance 


and  the  missionaries  who  have  opposed  it.  The  distinc¬ 
tion,  I  believe,  can  be  summarized  in  this  way.  The  older 
missionaries  do  not  know  what  imperialism  is.  They  know 
a  word  in  a  dictionary,  but  they  do  not  know  the  power 
of  economic  exploitation  to  twist  and  warp  character ; 
they  discount  the  salvation  of  beef  steak  and  beans  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  salvation  of  the  spirit.  They 
do  not  carry  their  splendid  personal  moral  standards  into 
the  realm  of  economic  life  because  they  consider  economic 
organization  somewhat  irrelevant  to  the  main  part  of  the 
Christian  gospel 

SOCIOLOGISTS  NEEDED 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  new  type  of  missionary  who 
is  leading  the  fight  against  imperialism  here  is  the  same 
type  who  makes  social  surveys,  investigates  child  labor, 
and  helps  to  organize  labor  unions.  In  a  word,  the  new 
type  of  missionary  is  an  international  sociologist.  He 
knows  that  one  moral  civilization  cannot  be  imposed  upon . 
another:  the  best  that  he  can  do  in  a  foreign  country  is' 
to  interpret,  suggest  and  above  all  give  his  life  in  service. , 
He  knows  that  Christian  character  is  a  composite  created 
by  parents,  soap,  schools,  cream,  love  and  many  other 
things.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  the  environment 
of  the  Chinese  people  which  is  not  his  concern.  If  foreign 
treaties  are  doing  injustice  to  the  Chinese  people,  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  to  him  that  he  should  l  emain  silent  in  the  struggle 
to  destroy  those  treaties. 

We  talked  last  night  to  the  leader  of  the  great  seamen’s 
strike  of  1922  in  Hongkong,  which  scored  the  first  impor¬ 
tant  economic  victory  for  Chinese  labor  over  British  capi¬ 
talists.  “From  now  on,”  he  said,  “we  are  going  to  count 
on  the  Christian  churdi  for  support  in  the  struggle  for 
economic  fair  play.  The  Christians  have  made  a  great 
contribution  in  this  present  crisis.  They  will  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  social  force  in  the  future  of  China.” 

Morning  Mae^ng 

|LUE  SKY  bent  down  to  touch  the  apple  blossoms 


the 


A  Conference  on  the  International  Situation 

and 

Its  Lessons  to  This  Country 

Shall  We  “Go  In”  or  Shall  We  “Stay  Out”? 

Shall  We  Scrap  Our  Battleships,  Abolish  Our  Armies  and  Invite  Invasion? 

. .jiiTIl-.rlOn  WItH 

nations,  such  as  ‘The  Prevention  of  Traffic 
in  Women  and  Childre;n’;  ‘International  Regula¬ 
tion  of  the  Opium  Evil’;  and  international  prob¬ 
lems  with  respect  to  health  and  sanitation?  If 
the  United  States  is  not  willing  to  co-operate, 
then  how  far  should  it  accept  the  alternative  pol- 
'  icy  of  'a  splendid  isolation’  whose  proponents 
argue  that,  inasmuch  as  we  consume  ninety-two 
pe?  cent  of  all  that  we  produce,  we  need  only  to 
reduce  that  production  eight  per  cent  to  enable  1 
US  to  live  our  own  national  life  in  peace  and  con-  / 1 
tentment  without  risk  of  defilement  from  contact/ 
with  the  ‘pitch  and  ruck^  of  the  rest  of  the/ 
world  ?”  ,  / 

(2)  “Shall  we  forgive  our  war  debtors'in  order 
that  they  may  forgive  theirs?  If  the  United 
States  cancels  five  billion  dollars  of  England  s 
debt  to  her,  and  England  then  cancels  five  billion 
dollars  of  France’s  debt  to  her.  and  Franc^  m  _ 
consequence,  cancels  five  billion  dollars  of 
many’s  debt  to  her,  does  it  mean  that,  in  the  end, 
the  United  States  will  be  paying  for  the  havoc 
created  by  Germany’s  ruthless  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium  and  France?” 

(3)  “If  the  United  States  should  forgive  the 
debts  of  the  Allies  without  condition,  would  it  not 
encourage  them  to  build  up  greater  armies  and 
navies,  thus  accentuating  the  evil  of  militarism? 

And  would  any  self-respecting  nation  permit  the 
United  States  to  dictate  conditions  as  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  its  internal  affairs?” 

(4)  “Are  all  of  the  war  debts  on  a  like  basis? 

Should  Germany’s  debt  to  Belgium  and  France 
be  treated  from  the  same  standpoint  as  the  debt 
of  France  to  England  or  that  of  England  to  the 
United  States,  the  first-named  being  a  payment 
for  criminal  destruction  of  life  and  property  and 
the  others  being  for  assistance  in  the  supreme 
effort  to  prevent  such  destruction?  Even  if  that 
vital  distinction  were  made,  would  it  be  wise  to 
attempt  to  compel  Germany  to  pay  more  than  she 
can?  And  who  is  properly  equipped  to  determine 
where  that  line  should  be  drawn?” 

(5)  “Is  it  true  that,  as  argued,  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  accept  payment  of  our  debts  from  the 
Allies  because,  having  no  gold,  they  would  have 
to  make  such  payment  in  goods  which  would 
mean  the  breaking  down  of  American  industry 
and  putting  our  wage  earners  on  the  streets?  The 
proponents  of  this  theory  cite  Bismarck’s  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  next  time  Germany  defeated  France, 
he  would  insist  upon  paying  France  an  indemnity, 
so  great  had  been  the  industrial  disturbance  in 
Germany  created  by  the  payment  to  her  of  the 
billion-dollar  indemnity  by  France !” 

(6)  “If  the  fears  of  those  who  argue  against 
the  ‘Hooding  of  our  markets  with  foreign  goods’ 
are  well-founded,  will  they  specify  the  industries 
which  would  be  the  hardest  hit  by  such  pay¬ 
ments  ?” 
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tional  affah'sf’ 

"'How  far  may  the  United  States  safely  go 
in  reducing  its  Army  and  Navy?” 

I  In  speaking  of  them,  the  call  signed  by  Alton 
I  B.  Parker,  President  of  The  National  Civic  Fed- 
I  eration,  declares : 

I  “These  questions  involve  not  only  the  high  moral 
I  desire  of  America  to  put  an  end  to  war  and  to  aid 
I  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  stricken  world  but  also 
I  the  practical  issue  of  how  to  safeguard  our  people  and 
I  our  institutions  from  the  damaging  effects  sure  to 
I  follow  the  continuance  of  present  conditions. 

\  “The  world  is  far  from  peace  as  the  current  tragic 
I  events  in  the  Near  East  clearly  show. 

1  “The  situation  in  Central  Europe  at  this  moment 
I  also  causes  general  alarm  for,  from  the  embers  ot 
I  the  great  war,  fresh  flames  may  easily  be  fanned. 

I  “Almost  overnight  our  press  was  filled  with  the  dis- 
I  turbing  news  that  the  great  nations  which  fought 
I  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  world  war  were  them;  ^ 
I  iu  ddiigfti  of  dissolving  the  t*cs  tiiai. 

I  them  in  that  titanic  struggle.  The  press  further  in- 
I  dicated  that  a  new  alignment  of  forces  was  taking 
1  place  which,  in  its  consequences,  might  seriously  en- 
I  danger  the  peace  of  Europe. 

I  “Strange  to  say,  we  have,  in  this  country,  extreme 
I  Pacifist  elements  working  for  absolute  disarmament, 

I  apparently  oblivious  of  these  alarming  conditions. 

I  “Despite  the  excellent  results  of  the  Washington 
I  Conference  which  accomplished  all,  aye,  and  more 
than  we  dared  expect,  nations  are  still  strongly  armed 
1  and  war  is  going  on.  , 

"To  abolish  our  Army  and  Navy  at  such  a  time 
would  be  to  cancel  our  national  insurance  and,  in 
I  effect  it  would  be  the  equivalent  of  abolishing  a  mu- 
I  nicipal  fire  department  while  a  conflagration  rages  in 
I  the  vicinity.” 

I  Organizations,  representing  the  important  ele¬ 
ments  which  make  up  our  citizenry,  have  been  in- 
I  vited  to  send  delegates  to  this  conference.  Among 
I  those  which  have  already  accepted  the  invitation 
I  are  The  American  Legion,  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  Military  Order  of  the  World  War, 

I  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  National 
I  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
llution,  National  Education  Association,  Navy 
I  League  of  the  United  States,  American  Defense 
1  Society,  National  Security  League,  United  Engi- 
I  neering  Society,  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and 
I  Transportation,  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
I  merce  and  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Many  other  bodies,  including  lawyers’, 
bankers’,  farmers’,  commercial  and  manufactur- 
I  ers'  organizations,  are  also  selecting  delegates. 

The  wide  range  and  complicated  nature  of  the 
discussion  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  following 
suggestions  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Pro¬ 
gram  by  delegates  who  will  participate  in  the  con¬ 
ference  : 

( 1 )  “Granting  that,  in  view  of  the  present  state 
of  public  opinion,  there  is  not  the  slightest  proba- 
j  bility  that  the  United  States  will  join  the  present 
I  League  of  Nations,  nor  that  the  fifty-one  nations 
already  organized  in  that  League  and  at  work  on 
various  programs  will  disband  to  please  the 


I  Among  the  outstanding  questions  of  the  hour, 

I  the  two  most  important  to  the  American  people 
1  are  those  announced  for  discussion  at  the  confer- 
lence  arranged  by  The  National  Civic  Federati^ 

I  for  November  10  and  11  (Armistice  Day),  1924 
I  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  to  wit: 

"How  far  and  in  what  manner  is  it  advis^ 
able  for  America  to  participate  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs?” 

"How  far  may  the  United  States  safely  go 
in  reducing  its  Army  and  Navy?” 

In  speaking  of  them,  the  call  signed  by  Alton 
B.  Parker,  President  of  The  National  Civic  Fed¬ 
eration,  declares : 

“These  questions  involve  not  only  the  high  moral 
desire  of  America  to  put  an  end  to  war  and  to  aid 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  stricken  world  but  also 
the  practical  issue  of  how  to  safeguard  our  people  and 
our  institutions  from  the  damaging  effects  sure  to 
follow  the  continuance  of  present  conditions. 

"The  world  is  far  from  peace  as  the  current  tragic 
events  in  the  Near  East  clearly  show. 

“The  situation  in  Central  Europe  at  this  moment 
j  also  causes  general  alarm  for,  from  the  embers  of 
I  the  great  war,  fresh  flames  may  easily  be  fanned. 

1  “Almost  overnight  our  press  was  filled  with  the  dis¬ 
turbing  news  that  the  great  nations  which  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  world  war  were  them-  ^ 
o,.Ivv.a  iu  ddiigti  of  dissolving  the  ilCS  thal  -- 

them  in  that  titanic  struggle.  The  press  further  in¬ 
dicated  that  a  new  alignment  of  forces  was  taking 
place  which,  in  its  consequences,  might  seriously  en¬ 
danger  the  peace  of  Europe. 

“Strange  to  say,  we  have,  in  this  country,  extreme 
Pacifist  elements  working  for  absolute  disarmament, 
apparently  oblivious  of  these  alarming  conditions. 

“Despite  the  excellent  results  of  the  Washington 
Conference  which  accomplished  all,  aye,  and  more 
than  we  dared  expect,  nations  are  still  strongly  armed 
and  war  is  going  on. 

“To  abolish  our  Army  and  Navy  at  such  a  time 
I  would  be  to  cancel  our  national  insurance  and,  m 
effect,  it  would  be  the  equivalent  of  abolishing  a  mu- 
I  nicipal  fire  department  while  a  conflagration  rages  in 
I  the  vicinity.” 

I  Organizations,  representing  the  important  ele- 
I  ments  which  make  up  our  citizenry,  have  been  in- 
I  vited  to  send  delegates  to  this  conference.  Among 
I  those  which  have  already  accepted  the  invitation 
I  are  The  American  Legion,  American  Federation 
I  of  Labor,  Military  Order  of  the  World  War, 

I  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  National 
I  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
I  lution.  National  Education  Association,  Navy 
I  League  of  the  United  States,  American  Defense 
I  Society,  National  Security  League,  United  Engi¬ 
neering  Society,  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
I  merce  and  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Many  other  bodies,  including  lawyers’, 

I  bankers’,  farmers’,  commercial  and  manufactur¬ 
ers’  organizations,  are  also  selecting  delegates. 

The  wide  range  and  complicated  nature  of  the 
discussion  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  following 
suggestions  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Pro¬ 
gram  by  delegates  who  will  participate  in  the  con¬ 
ference  : 

(1)  “Granting  that,  in  view  of  the  present  state 
of  public  opinion,  there  is  not  the  slightest  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  United  States  will  join  the  present 
League  of  Nations,  nor  that  the  fifty-one  nations 
already  organized  in  that  League  and  at  work  on 
various  programs  will  disband  to  please  the 


United  States ;  and  granting  further  that  there  is 
no  room  for  a  rival  league  under  so™  o‘«er 
name,— is  it  not  the  practical  thing  for  the 
States  to  work  out  some  program  of  co-operation 
with  the  present  League  on  questions  o^er  than 
political  or  economic?  Would  not  this  be  folio 
ing  the  line  of  least  resistance  and,  at  first,  involve 
this  country  only  in  the  consideration  of  questions 
with  which  it  has  always  dealt  in  conjunction  with 
other  nations,  such  as  ‘The  Prevention  of  Traffic 
in  Women  and  Children’;  ‘International  Regula- 
tion  of  the  Cpium  Evil’ ;  and  international  Prob¬ 
lems  with  respect  to  health  and  sanitation,  it  ] 
the  United  States  is  not  willing  to  co-operate,  | 
then  how  far  should  it  accept  the  alternative  pol-  i 
icy  of  ‘a  splendid  isolation’  whose  proponents 
argue  that,  inasmuch  as  we  consume  ninety-two 
per  cent  of  all  that  we  produce,  we  need  only  to 
reduce  that  production  eight  per  cent  to  enable  ^ 
us  to  live  our  own  national  life  in  peace  and  con-  j 
tentment  without  risk  of  defilement  from  contact  / 
with  the  ‘pitch  and  ruck’  of  the  rest  of  the/ 
world  ?”  _  f 

(2)  “Shall  we  forgive  our  war  debtors'in  order 
that  they  may  forgive  theirs?  If  the  United 
States  cancels  five  billion  dollars  of  England  s 
debt  to  her,  and  England  then  cancels  five  billion 
^.Hollars  of  France’s  debt  to  her.  and  Franc^  in 
consequence,  cancels  five  billion  dollars  of  \jer- 
many’s  debt  to  her,  does  it  mean  that,  in  the  end, 
the  United  States  will  be  paying  for  the  havoc 
created  by  Germany’s  ruthless  invasion  of  Bel¬ 
gium  and  France?” 

(3)  “If  the  United  States  should  forgive  the 
debts  of  the  Allies  without  condition,  would  it  not 
encourage  them  to  build  up  greater  armies  and 
navies,  thus  accentuating  the  evil  of  militarism? 
And  would  any  self-respecting  nation  permit  the 
United  States  to  dictate  conditions  as  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  its  internal  affairs?” 

(4)  “Are  all  of  the  war  debts  on  a  like  basis  ? 
Should  Germany’s  debt  to  Belgium  and  France 
be  treated  from  the  same  standpoint  as  the  debt 
of  France  to  England  or  that  of  England  to  the 
United  States,  the  first-named  being  a  payment 
for  criminal  destruction  of  life  and  property  and 
the  others  being  for  assistance  in  the  supreme 
effort  to  prevent  such  destruction?  Even  if  that 
vital  distinction  were  made,  would  it  be  wise  to 
attempt  to  compel  Germany  to  pay  more  than  she 
can?  And  who  is  properly  equipped  to  determine 
where  that  line  should  be  drawn  ?” 

(5)  “Is  it  true  that,  as  argued,  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  accept  payment  of  our  debts  from  the 
Allies  because,  having  no  gold,  they  would  have 
to  make  such  payment  in  goods  which  would 
mean  the  breaking  down  of  American  industry 
and  putting  our  wage  earners  on  the  streets?  The 
proponents  of  this  theory  cite  Bismarck’s  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  next  time  Germany  defeated  France, 
he  would  insist  upon  paying  France  an  indemnity, 
so  great  had  been  the  industrial  disturbance  in 
Germany  created  by  the  payment  to  her  of  the 
billion-dollar  indemnity  by  France !” 

(6)  “If  the  fears  of  those  who  argue  against 
the  ‘flooding  of  our  markets  with  foreign  goods’ 
are  well-founded,  will  they  specify  the  industries 
which  would  be  the  hardest  hit  by  such  pay¬ 
ments  ?” 


(7)  ‘  What  is  the  farmers’  stake  in  foreign 

markets  ?  If,  as  is  generally  conceded,  he  is  today  1 
suffering  as  the  result  of  low  prices  for  what  he 
produce".,  because  Europe  has  not  the  money  to  j 
buy  his  surplus  r.?t*  the  sur-  | 

plus  of  the  factories  and  mills  which  consume 
much  of  his  produce,  is  not  his  interest  in  the  sta¬ 
bilization  of  Europe  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  gr.jup?” 

(8)  ‘‘Should  we  not  urge  Congress  to  remove  | 
the  limitations  placed  upon  our  Debt  Funding 
Commission  so  that,  as  a  board  of  experts,  it  can  | 
consider  and  adjust  all  the  perplexing  problems  ■ 
relating  to  the  stabilization  of  our  economic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Europe?” 

Atten-ion  is  called  by  several  delegates  to  the 
■  /  anomaly  that  religious  and  semi-religious  organi- 1 
1/  zations,  which  have  been  conducting  a  vigjorous 
campaign  for  drastic  reductions  of  our  military  I 
and  naval  establishments  under  the  slogan  of  ‘‘No 
More  War,”  are  now  clamoring  for  battleships  I 
and  soldiers  to  intervene  in  their  behalf  in  the  I 
Near  East,  while  the  so-called  ‘‘Militarists”  are 
saying,  "Not  a  ship,  not  a  soldier,  for  such  a  mis- 1 
sion!”  '  I 

One  'Question  asked  is:  “If  the  churches  insist  I 
upon  t^  scrapping  of  the  /umy  and  Navy,  will  I 
j  not  tne  people,  ihrougli  the  Govcinii.cur, 

^  a  voice  in  deterni  ning  missionary  policies  in  for- j 
eign  lands,  espcci.dly  if,  as  stated  by  some  of 
diplomats,  their  mo>t  difficult  work  arises  out  ot  1 
friction  created  by  missionaries?”  Will  not  the  I 
continued  advocacy  of  the  pacifist  program  by  I 
churches  give  strength  to  th  'se  elements  ■which  j 
i  challenge  the  entire  missiouary  policy  of  seeking, 
under  protection  of  Uniir*  I  States  military  and 
naval  establishments,  to  m  lermine  the  religions 
of  so-called  ‘heathen  lands' ?  ’  I 

If  our  battleships  and  our  armies  are  not  to  be 
scrapped  but  onl;  to  be  reduced  in  conformity 
with  the  non-competitive  treaties  emerging  from 
the  recent  Washington  Conference  on  Limitation 
of  Armaments,  should  not  such  military  and  naval 
establishments  as  we  have  be  of  the  highest  and  i 
most  efficient  type?  Here  we  have  a  clear^ut 
issue  reduced  to  a  mathematical  basis.  The  War 
and  Navy  Departments  will  present  bills  in  Lon-  l 
gress  calling  for  appropriations  covering  what 
the  military  and  naval  experts  regard  as  the 
mum  number  of  officers  and  men  and  equipment 
required  to  make  for  effective  military  service.  | 
They  will  also  present  a  budget  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  military  training  units  m  two  hun- 
dred  fifty  colleges  and  high  schools  p  well  as  the 
numerous  citizens’  military  training  camps 
,  throughout  the  country,  while  the  Pacifists  the 
'  Sociafists  and  the  Conscientious  Objectors  will  be 
propagandizing  the  country  against  pr^tically 
everything  desired  by  the  War  and  Navy  Depart-  ! 
ments.  and  they  are  now  boasting  not  only  ot 
their  anti-patriotism  but  of  their  revolutionary 
aims.  As  between  these  two  forces,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  for  a  patriotic  public  to  decide  at  Par¬ 
ticular  time  when  confronted,  as  are,  with  the 
threatened  disruption  of  Europe  not  to 

mention  the  audacious  prograni  of  Mr.  Lenine  to 
soyietize  America,  revealed  through  the  docu 
ments  secured  by  the  Government  in  its  i^e,.ent 
raid  of  the  Communists  at  Bridgman,  Michigan.  | 


Note. — Actions  2601—2631  were  reviewed  by  China  Council  at  the  | 

1 1925  meeting. 

2(501.  April  10,  1925. — Since  none  of  those  guilty  tif  the  I 
I  murder  of  Mr.  Byers  have  yet  been  apiirehended,  and  as  him 
1  Si-hiau  is  the  recognized  bandit  leader  in  the  Kachek  region,  I 
I  and  all  available  evidence  points  to  his  comjiUcity  in  the  murder  I 

■  of  Mr.  Byers,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  while  I 

■  this  outlaw  is  at  large  he  is  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the! 

1  lives  and  jiroperty  of  .\merican  citizens.  We  would,  therefore.  I 
lurge  the  American  government  to  retain  Consul  Hamilton  in  | 

I  Hainan  until  this  bandit  is  captured. 

2602.  April  10.  1925. — The  former  action  of  the  Execu- 
Itive  Committee  No.  2578  requested  $9,000  Gold  for  Kachek  1 
I  wall  and  gate-house;  this  was  found  to  he  inadeciuate,  and  the 
1  Property  Committee  having  since  recommended  a  more  eco-  I 
I  nomical  plan  for  a  wall  of  concrete. 

Voted,  that  an  apjn'opriation  of  $7,500  Gold  lie  asked  from  I 
I  the  Board  and  tlie  China  Council  requested  to  advance  a  loan  1 
I  of  $5,000  Mex.  toward  the  construction  of  the  Kachek  wall  and  | 
j  gate-house. 

2603.  April  10,  1925.— Voted  to  reciuest  the  Board  to  ap-  I 
I  propriate  $2,000  Mex.  for  the  completion  of  the  Nodoa  Station  ' 

I  compound  wall. 

2604.  April  22.  1925.— In  view  of  the  fact  tlian  an  in-  I 
demnity  for  the  death  of  Mr.  Byers  has  been  paid,  and  with 
the  consent  of  Consul  Hamilton, 

Voted  to  approve  the  return  of  Mr.  Tappan,  Mr.  Thomas  I 
I  and  Dr.  Bercovitz  to  Kachek  Station  in  order  to  fix  lights  j 
and  prepare  for  the  proper  guarding  of  the  compound. 


^  Hainan  Mission 

I  267S^^^nsu}of  Advice  avd  Nodoa  a)  J  Kachek  sVhsston- 

aries -In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American  Consul  through 
the  British  Consul  in  Hainan  has  advised  the  women  and 
children  of  our  Mission  to  leave  the  interior  Statmns  and 
that  corresponding  action  was  taken  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee-  and  since  also  a  number  of  the  missionaries  (among 
I  whom  are  no  children)  now  residing  in  the  interior  stations 
and  immediately  affected  by  this  action  have  written  to  the 
Mission  expressing  their  deckled  opinion  that  the  situation 
present  and  probable  did  not  seem  to  necessitate  their  remowa 
1  to  the  Coast  at  once,  and  reporting  also  their  willingness  an  1 
strong  desire  to  remain  for  the  time  for  the  sake  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  aristians  and  the  work  in  general  and  assume  all  risk  . 
it  was  voted  to  request  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to  urge 
the  Mission  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution  m  view  of  al  the 
dreomstances,  and  also  to  refer  the  Mission  corresporKlenc 
to  the  Board  with  a  request  for  a  statement  of  the  Boards 
1  policy  in  such  a  situation  as  ^ 


It  is  reported  that 

■  Catholic  Indemcities  the  Italian  Govern- 

I  (5<r  S?1°S 

I  idea  that  the  Pope  will  present  claims  for 
I  indemnity  for  losses  sustained  by  Catho- 
I  lie  missions,  and  that  it  proposes  to  pro- 
I  tect  its  own  citizens  without  the  Pope’s 
I  help ;  and  we  presume  that  Germany 
I  and  Austria  will  take  the  same  attitude, 
1  while  France,  Belgium,  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  will  allow  the  claims  of  their  mission¬ 
aries  to  be  settled  in  the  way  that  has 
been  usual  in  China.  When  China  be¬ 
gan  to  see  that  foreign  Governments  were 
taking  advantage  of  missions  to  increase 
their  political  power  in  China  she  be¬ 
gan  to  persecute  missions,  and  relations 
with  the  Vatican  grew  hostile.  Then 
I  France  offered  herself  as  their  champion, 

'  for  her  own  purposes.  She  denounced 
the  Catholic  Church  at  home,  but  cham¬ 
pioned  it  abroad.  Chinese  Catholic  con- 
,  verts  were  also  regarded  as  under  her 
I  protection,  almost  as  French  citizens. 

'  This  became  intolerable,  and  China 
turned  to  the  Vatican,  and  negotiated  for 
a  Papal  envoy  at  Peking,  through  whom 
all  complaints  of  Catholics  should  be  set¬ 
tled,  with  a  Chinese  envoy  at  the  Vat- 
I  ican.  When  France  saw  that  she  was  to 
I  be  thus  deprived  of  her  influence  she 
threatened  the  Pope  that  if  this  arrange¬ 
ment  were  carried  out  she  would  with- 
draw  the  $10,000,000  subvention  annual¬ 


ly  voted  to  the  support  of  the  French 
clergy.  This  threat  of  de  Freycinet’s  ef¬ 
fectually  blocked  the  plan ;  and  China 
then  turned  to  the  individual  Powers,  and 
I  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  accepted  the 
protection  of  their  own  missionary  sub¬ 
jects.  This  v/ould  greatly  weaken  the 
I  prestige  of  France,  which  then  agreed  to 
I  a  very  clever  move  in  Chinese  diplomacy 
I  with  the  Vatican.  By  an  agreement 
which  came  into  force  about  a  year  ago, 
all  disputes  about  Catholic  affairs  are  to 
I  be  settled  with  the  heads  of  the  several 
I  missions ;  and  for  this  purpose  bishops 
take  the  rank  of  Governors  or  Viceroys 
of  provinces,  and  lower  ecclesiastics  a 
corresponding  rank.  If  disputes  cannot 
I  be  settled  with  them,  then  they  can  ap¬ 
peal  to  their  respective  Governments ; 
but  China  wants  no  such  appeal,  and  is 
I  sure  to  do  what  is  demanded.  Here  is 
I  an  explanation  in  part  of  the  ill-feeling  ii 
I  China  toward  Catholic  missions.  Wl 
I  have  heard  of  $10,000,000  now  being 
I  claimed  by  the  Pope.  That  does  not 
I  mean  that  the  money  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
Pope,  but  that  settlement  of  these  claims 
j  are  to  be  made  by  local  authorities,  and 
we  do  not  see  how  the  Italian  Govern- 
I  ment  can  easily  interfere. 


MISSIONARY  POLITICS 

A  Protest  Voiced  From 


China 


a  One 


By  a  Missionary  Correspondent 
of  the  North-Chma  Daily  Newa. 
Formerly  Christian  missionaries  Ue- 
voted  their  time  and  energies  to 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and 
did  not  consider  it  a  part  of  their 
duty  to  direct  the  politic.s  of  the  world 
or  give  unsolicited  advice  to  diplomats. 

One  can  hardly  visualize  the  Apostla 
Paul  calling  a  council  of  Christian 
leaders  and  preparing  a  document  con¬ 
taining  suggestions  to  the  jRoraan  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  to  how  the  Roman  offi¬ 
cials  should  administer  the  affairs  of 
State.  There  is  nothing  in  the  New 
Testament  which  indicates  that  Chris¬ 
tians  should  dictate  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  or  rail  at  them.  Chris¬ 
tians  are  only  exhorted  to  “pray  for 
King  and  all  that  ‘are  in  authority, 
tliat^  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peace- 
ible  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty." 

The  Shoemaker’s  Last. 

In  recent  years,  unfortunately,  many 
missionaries  have  ignored  the  fact  that 
their  work  is  a  spiritual  ministry  and 
have  intruded  into  the  political  arena, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  teaching 


'the  officials  of  the  various  Governments  | 
of  the  world  bow  to  Jiavry  on  ail  Gov¬ 
ernment  business. 

It  has  unfortunately  to  be  observ¬ 
ed  that  it  is  the  Modernist  type  of 
missionary  ’who  is  going  thus  _  into 
politics,  feeling  that  this  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  so-called  new  “social 
gospel”  of  the  Modernists.  The  Funda¬ 
mentalists  among  the  missionary  body 
continue  in  the  spiritual  or  evangel¬ 
istic  work,  such  as  the  Lord  and  His 
apostles  did. 

In  China,  there  have  been  several 
groups  of  missionaries  and  Chinese 
Christians  who  have  recently  become 
very  active  in  political  matters,  the 
National  Christian  Council  and  the 
y.M.C.A.  being  the  two  most  promi¬ 
nent  organizations  which  have  taken 
ihe  lead,  the  policies  of  both  of  these 
organizations  being  practically  identi¬ 
cal,  inasmuch  as  one  individual  is  at 
Ihe  head  of  both  and  the  members  of 
both  and  the  members  of  both  organ¬ 
izations,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  the 
same  'type. 

The  fiimous  letter  addressed  to  the 
Shanghai  Municipal  Council  by  the 
N.r.C.,  the  day  after  the  May  30  af¬ 
fair,  and  various  documents  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  N.C.C.  since 
thn1  time  are  evidence  of  their  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  political  sphere. 

The  Chinese  Recorder. 

The  Chinese  Recorder,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  organ  of  the  N.C.C.  or 
the  Modernist  wing  of  the  missonary 
body,  has  recently  taken  on  such  a 
flavor  of  politics,  or  Bolshevism,  that 
many  feel  that  it  should  no  longer  be 
called  a  missionary  magazine  repre¬ 
senting  the  whole  missionary  body  of 
China.  Articles  in  recent  numbers 
such  as  the  one  praising  up,  “Soviet¬ 
ism  in  Russia,”  by  Dr.  Harry  F.  Ward, 
and  the  ones  on  “Extraterritoriality” 
by  the  editor,  Dr.  Rawlinson,  and  other 
writers,  have  been  so  radical  as  to 
make  the  magazine  unacceptable  to  a 
large  number  of  missionaries  who  do 
not  hold  the  modern  doctrines. 

Dr.  Rawlinson  is  reported  to  have 
said  in  an  address  in  the  newly  open¬ 
ed  department  for  the  discussion  of 
ixtj^erritoriality  and  other  political 


I  issues  in  Pelan^lTniversicy,  lot  wnicn 

■  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Stuart  is  president), 

■  that  there  are  now  enough  “model  prj- 
Isons"  in  China  to  ir.ikrison  all  the 

■  foreign  residents  in  China,  and  he  us- 
led  this  as  an  argument  for  the  abolish- 
jing  of  “Extraterritoriality.”  One  can 
I  not  help  wishing  that  Dr.  Rawlinson 
I  might  be  imprisoned  in  one  of  those 
l“model-  prisons’  for  a  while  and  also 

■  that  he  might  sample  the  kind  of  justice  ; 

■  which  is  meted  out  in  Chinese  courts. 

■  Perhaps  the  tone  of  the  editorials  in  the 
I  Chinese  Recoi-der  would  be  somewhat 

changed  after  such  an  experience. 

More  Dictation  by  the  N.C.C. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  E.  C.  Lobenstine, 

I  secretary  of  the  National  Christian  j 
I  Council,  stated  in  a  recent  meeting  of  ] 
J  the  Shanghai  Missionary  Association 
I  that  he  had  sent  letters  to  the  secre-  j 
I  taries  of  various  missions  throughout  I 
J  China,  giving  them  -advice  -as  to  what  I 
I  their  missions  should  do  in  regard  to  | 
1  political  matters,  especially  the  w^iv- 
I  ing  of  their  rights  or  privileges  under 
I  extraterrioriality.  He  also  indicated  j 
I  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  I 
I  many  of  the  missions  would  act  upon  I 
I  his  advice. 

This  is  only  a  straw  showing  which  I 
way  the  wind  is  blowing,  or  an  evid-  I 
once  that  the  N.C.C.  regards  it  as  [ 

■  within  its  province  to  advise  or  dictate  | 
I  to  all  missionaries  in  regard  to  politic- 

policies  as  well  as  religious  work.  I 

■indemnity  is  demanded. 


^ftUltKET  IUVST  PAT  FOJt  T.OSS  OF 
^^A^pjtlCAN  PltOPERTY. 

[secretary  Oiney  loforais  the  Senate  of  the 
EtTorts  Blade  to  Protect  the  Lives  and 
Property  of  American  Citizens  In  Arme¬ 
nia— No  Plstlaetton  Made  Between  Na¬ 
tive  and  Nuturallzcd  Citizens — He  Sees 
N  o  Hope  ft*ora  n  Enropean  Concert. 
■\Vashinoton.  Dec.  19.— The  President  to-day 
transmitted  to  Congress  a  ootnmunlcatloa  from 
Secretary  Olney  on  the  Armenian  outrages.  In 
response  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate. 
Secretary  Olney  says  that  the  number  of  clti- 
sns  of  the  United  States  resident  In  the 
Turkish  empire  is  not  accurately  known,  but 
there  are  178  American  missionaries  ani  de¬ 
pendents  scattered  over  Asia  Minor,  There  are 
also  a  number  of  American  citizens  engaged  in 
business  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  others, 
originally  Turkish  subjects,  but  now  natural¬ 
ized  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  bulk  of 
this  American  element  is  to  be  found  remote 
from  our  few  consular  establishments.  Ho  bears 
testimony  to  the  energy  and  promptness 
displayed  by  our  Minister,  Mr.  Terrell, 
In  taking  measures  for  their  protec¬ 
tion,  which  had  received  the  moral  support 
of  naval  vessels  of  the  United  States.  Ho  adds 
that  while  the  physical  safety  of  the  United 
States  citizens  seemod  to  be  assured,  their  prop¬ 
erty  had  been  destroyed  at  Harpoot  and  Ma- 
rasb.  In  tbo  former  case  to  the  extent  of  $100,- 
OOO.  The  Turkish  Government  had  been  noti¬ 
fied  that  It  would  “be  held  responsible  for  the 
Immediate  and  full  satisfaction  of  all  injuries 
on  that  score.”  The  loss  of  American  property 
atMarashbad  not  been  ascertained,  but  a  like 
demand  for  adequate  indemnity  would  be  made 
as  soon  as  the  facts  were  known. 

The  correspondence  refers  to  the  killing  of 
Frank  Lenz,  the  American  bicyclist,  and  says 
tliat  six  persons,  “Koords  and  Armenians,” 
Were  to  be  put  ou  trial  for  the  murder. 

The  case  of  George  W  ebber,  a  naturalized  cit¬ 
izen  of  the  United  States,  born  In  Bavaria,  Is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  deserving  attention.  He.  an  old 
man  of  70.  was  cnpriciously  arrested  at  Konia 
and  transported  part  of  the  distance  on  foot  and 
on  a  rough  cart  to  Broussa  and  thrown  into 
prison,  where  ho  died  during  the  night,  witnout 
medical  attendance,  from  tho  result  of  bia  rough 


treatment.  Demanfl  had  been  made  for  tii©  | 
removal  of  the  nfUciaU  guilty  of  this  oniolty,  f) 
vrlio.  It  is  stated,  entirely  disregarded  Webber’s  || 
American  passport,  bat  it  is  added  that  |Hbe8e  ft 
just  demands  have  not  so  far  boruo  fnilk”  [[ 

A  third  inoident  is  mentioned  as  follows:  | 

“On  the  night  of  the  4tb  of  August  last  the 
premises  of  Dr.  Christie,  principal  of  St.  Paul’s 
Institute  at  Tarsus,  who  was  spending  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  at  the  neighboring  village  of  Ijara- 
TouD.  were  Invaded  by  an  armed  mob.  obviously 
collected  in  pursuance  of  a  preconcerted  plan, 
and  an  -outrageous  attack  was  made  on  a  ae- 
fenoelesB  native  servant  of  Dr.  Christie  and  on 
eomo  students  of  the  Institute  who  were  then  at 
Kumroun.  The  authors  of  this  brutal  attack 
were  abundantly  identified,  and  through  the 
prompt,  intervention  of  the  United  States  Con- 
I  Bul  at  Beirut  and  the  consular  agent  at  Moraine 
I  — the  nearest  port— a  number  of  arrests  were 
I  made.  Notwltustanding  the  peremptory  de¬ 
mands  of  the  United  States  Minister  for  simple 
I  justice,  the  assailants,  when  taken  before  the 
I  local  .ludgool  Tarsus,  were  released,  so  gravel 
did  this  miscarriage  of  justice  appear  that 
an  early  occasion  was  taken  to  send  the 
I  Marblehead  to  Merslne  to  investigate  the  inci¬ 
dent  and  lend  all  proper  raoiftl  to  tho  con- 
Isuisc  Topr^entntives  of  the  Unit^l  .states  tn 
I  Dressing  for.  due  redress.  ThPir  efforts  to  this 
I  cud  were  iwt  cordially  seconded  I'V 
I  sarif  (Prefect)  of  Merslne.  and  on  Oct.  .J8  iiwt 
Itlm  accused  to  the  numborof  eight  were  brought 
Ito  trial  at  Tarsus  and  convicted  upon  the  evl- 
Idenoe,  subsequeDlly  confessing  Uielr  guilt.  Hav- 
IlM  6itobU.l!l.a  Ws  t'*';' 

Idismlssalof  the  Tarsus  Judge  who  h"* 

Iducted  the  preliminary  inq^uest.  and  a 
■to  degrade  the  incompetent  Mudir  of  Namrotm. 
■Dr.  Christie  Interceded  with  the  court  for  cle^* 
lency  to  the  individual  culprits,  upon  whom  light 
fcentonces  of  Imprisonment  were 
■signal  rebuke  administered 
■where  responsibility  really  existed  and  WM 
■abused,  coupled  with  the  establishment  of  the 
■important  principle  that 

■Turkey  may  not  he  violated  with  lmpunlt> ,  ren- 
■dors  tho  couclnsion  of  this  Inoident  aatlsfao- 

l^°Tho  killing  of  a  German-Amerlcan  citizen 
■named  Stupe  in  Constautinople  by  an  iQsan® 
■'Xurk.  whose  sentence  of  death  wm  s^tise- 
louently  commuted  to  fifteen  years  Imprlson- 
Imenc.  is  spoken  of  as  having  elicited  the  proper 

■  protestor  tho  Amerjonn  Minister.  .  The  pro- 
■te»t.  was  without  avail,  but  in  view  of  tho  grat  ¬ 
ifying  circumstances  that  his  Majesty,  the  Sul- 

■  tan  had.  his  own  Initiative  and  vor>  soon 

■  after  the  Killing,  accorded  » 

■  1.200  piastres  (about  $525)  to  the  widow  of  the 
I  murdered  man.  no  occasion 

I  this  particular  cn.so  was  perceived.  This  Gov- 
lernment  will,  however,  insist  upon  its  rlgM  to 
I  be  represented  by  the  presence  of  jte  dragoman 
I  at  every  stage  of  all  criminal  proceedlngsagainst 
I  an  Ottoman  subject  where  an  American  citizen 
I  Ima  been  injured."  ,  ,, 

■  Secretary  Olnoy  continues  as  follows: 

Besides  the  foregoing  cases  of  physical  In- 
lurr  to  tho  persons  of  American  oitlzons.  or 
iliivasion  of  domiciliary  rights,  the  language  of 
I  the  Senate  resolution  may  bo  construed  ns  cov- 
I  ©ring  the  coses  of  arrest  of  such  oltizenB  and  of 
I  proceedings  against  them  ^‘ol^tion  of  treat! 

I  rights.  A  number  of  instances  of  this  charac- 
I  ter  have  occurred.  As  the  subject  is  a  dcvelop- 
linentof  the  long-standing  contention  between 
I  the  Uulted  States  and  '1  urkey  touching  the  true 
I  intent  and  coixstruction  of  tho  fourth  article  of 

I  the  treaty  itlSSp  In  "latl?”  fteS  sSte; 

I  torlnl  iurladiotlon  of  the  United  States 
I  over  Its  citizens  committing  offencoa  in  ■ 
I  Turkey,  its  elaborate  discussion  in  this 
I  place  Is  neither  practicable  nor  ,  oppor- 
Itune.  It  sufflcoa  to  say  that  although 
I  the  treaty  in  terras  gives  to  *bo  Ministers  and 
I  Consuls  authority  and  po\ver  1°  pu^nish  Ame^- 
I  can  offenders  and  absolutely  excludes  their  im- 
I  prisonmetit  by  the  Turkish  autboritles.  the  Ot- 
I  toman  Government,  while  admitting  to  this  ex- 
I  lent  the  EnglUh  rendering  of  the  treaty,  has  on 
I  froquout  occasions  assumed  to  imprison  citizens 
lot  ^©United  States  on  criminal  «b®P«es  and 
I  denied  the  right  of  the  agents  of  this  (Toyern- 
I  ment  to  effect  their  punishment.  A  fruitful 
1  louroo  of  such  assertion  of  authority  is  found  in 
I  the  casejof  persona  of  Armenian  origin  natural- 
I  Ized  in  tbe  United  States  and  returning  within 
I  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Turkey, 

I  cumstances  suggesting  thelv  cpmpllclt?  in  the 
I  revolutionary  schemes  alleged  to  be  rife  In 
I  Asia  Minor.  Holding,  as  it  must  and  should. 
I  tliat  no  distinction  can  exist  under  the  sta^ 
I  utes  of  the  United  States  between  native  and 
I  naturalized  citizens,  so  that  it  is  as  clearly  the 
I  right  and  duty  of  this  Government  to  extend 
I  the  full  measure  of  its  protection  to  the  one  as 
I  to  tho  other,  and.  finding  neither  m  the  treaty 
I  por  In  our  jurisdictional  legislation  any  dlstinc- 
I  tlon  as  to  the  cliaraoter  of  tho  criminal  offence 
I  charged,  but.  on  the  contrary,  seeing  that  by 
I  our  laws  our  Ministers  and  Consuls  have  express 
I  Jin-lsdlction  over  charges  of  msuvrection  and 
I  rohelllou  when  committed  in  the  foreign  coun- 
I  try  by  American  citizens,  as  well  as  over  lesser 
I  offences  of  a  similar  oharaoter,  this  Government 
I  Is  unable  to  forego  its  right  in  tho  promises,  and 
I  cannot  relinquish  jurisdiction  over  any  citizen. 
I  even  though  after  naturalization  he  return  to 
I  hla  native  land  and  identify  himself  with  its 
I  pulltlcal  consplratlonrt  The  right 
I  punish  our  citizens  coroiultllii>r 
I  Turkey  has  been  eo  uniformly  and  ably  upheld 
I  by  the  successive  Secretaries  of  State  since  con- 
I  Gntioi.  on  the  subject  wosJlrsiJjroachejMn 


isti;'  llia^t^^nuiuiiion  of  our  chvlra 
considered  at  this  Important  Juncture.  v.un?e- 
quenlly  the  United  Slates  Minister  at  Constan-J 
tliionle  been  Inslriicled  to  olaini  all  righUif 
wilder  the  fourth  article  of  thetreaivof  ISJt). 
and  to  offer  to  try  any  American  oitizeii  charged  I 
with  insurrectipii.  rebellion,  sodlilnn,  or  like  of-  I 
fence,  or.  in  the  event  of  such  offer  being  re-  I 
fqsed.  to  cloniand  tho  voloaao  of  the  accused.  In-  I 
asmucli.  however,  as  this  Government  does  not  I 
contest  tho  paramount  right  of  a  sovereign  I 
State  to  exoluAfi  or  deport  for  adequate  cause,  I 
and  in  a  prop(J9tnanner.  aliens  whose  resort  to  1 
Its  territories  may  he  pernicious  to  the  safety  of  I 
the  Stale,  tho  release  of  such  persons  upon  con-  I 
dition  of  their  leaving  the  country  is  not  gain-  I 
luld."  1 

Tiiroo  instances  of  unjust  treatment  of  I 
American  citizens  of  Armenian  birth  are  given  I 
ns  Illustrations.  In  each  case  their  rights  were  I 
insisted  unon  by  Minister  Terrell  and  finally  I 
acceded  to  by  tho  Turkish  Government.  I 

Secretary  Olr-ey  sneaks  of  having  little  trust-  I 
worthy  Information  as  to  tho  Armenian  out-  I 
rages,  but  says  tho  fact  that  injhe  Sassoun  dis-  I 
trlot  numbers  of  villages  were  destroyed  and  I 
in.any  thousands  of  uofenccless  Armenians  I 
1  were  killed  under  circumstances  of  great  alroc-  | 

I  ity.  and  that  no  serious  efforts  on  tho  part  of  the  I 
Turkish  authority  wore  put  forth  to  stay  the  I 
,  tlivughter,  seems  tn  bo  generally  conceded.  I 
I  ^tince  that  time  appalling  outbreaks  against  the  I 
I  Avmonlans  have  occurred  in  many  other  parts  I 
bof  .Asia  Minor.  I 

I  At  latest  udvlcos,  tho  ronort  says,  mob  vio-  1 
lonce  and  slaughter  apoQor  Co  have  hceu  check-  J 

ed,  or  at  least  to  have  partially  subsided.  The 
Turkish  Government  has  been  emphatic  In 
assurances  of  Its  purpose  and  ahnityto  restore 
order  in  the  affected  localities.  But,  says  Mr. 
Olney,  at  tho  present  moment  tho  temporary 
lull  In  the  turbulence  Is  boltoved  to  he  more 
apparent  than  real.  A  telegram  just  received 
from  the  Minister,  under  date  of  the  10th.  ex¬ 
presses  the  gravest  apprehensions  concerning 
the  ultimate  fata  of  American  citizens  In  tho 
disturbed  region  unless  the  appalling  massacres 
can  be  slopped  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
Christian  powers.  He  sees  no  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  Eviropean  concert  to  that  end.  Ho 
says  that  if  tho  missionaries  wish  to  leave  Tnr-  I 
key  he  can  procure  their  transportation  to  I 
Ci'hrlsllan  ports;  if  tho  men  wish  to  remain  he  I 
cat:  get  escort  for  all  to  tho  seacoast  and  the  I 
men  can  return,  but  he  adds  that  the  women  I 
and  children  should  quit  TurKey.  I 

The  rest  of  Secretary  Olnoy’s  communication  I 
is  devoted  to  a  reply  to  that  part  of  the  Senate’s  I 
resolution  which  calls  for  Information  cs  to  I 
“whether  all  the  American  Consuls  In  the  I 
Turkish  empire  are  at  their  posts  of  duty,  and,  fl 
if  not,  to  state  any  clrcumetauces  which  have  y 
interfered  with  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  I 
such  Consuls."  ,  .  1 

Secretary  Olney  gives  a  picturesque  descrip-  I 
tlon  of  tho  Armenian  revolutionary  movements  I 
and  the  resulting  massacres,  in  which  he  says:  I 
"The  Kalmakam  of  Hadjinis  credibly  said  to  I 
have  announced  that  he  would  destroy  tho  I 
town  and  sow  barley  on  Itaslte.  There  being  an  I 
American  school  at  that  place,  directed  by  f 
American  teachers,  the  United  Slates  Minister  I 
thereupon  notified  the  Porto  that  if  one  of  thoso  I 
American  ladles  received  injury  from  the  I 
riotous  conduct  of  the  populace.  he  I 
would  demand,  in  tho  name  of  the  tmlted  | 
States,  'the  head  of  that  Kairoakam. 
That  officer  has  since  been  removed. 
The  burning  of  the  American  buildings  at  Har- 
pool  took  place  during  a  hlocidwrlot.  Many  per- 
sons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  province  of  I 
that  name.  At  Kurun  400  deaths  aro  reported.  I 
Particulars  of  the  recent  outbreak  at  Marash  | 
on  Nov.  19.  tn  which  American  missionary  proi^  | 
erty  was  destroyed. 
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Prof.  Denslow’s  Theory  for  Our  Government 
of  the  Philippines. 

Prof.  Van  Buren  Denslow  addressed  the 
Brooklyn  Philosophical  Association  at  the  Long 
Island  Business  College  yesterday  afternoon 
on“WiatShallWe  Make  of  Our  Island  Em¬ 
pire?"  Prof.  Denslow  advanced  the  theory 
that  we  should  colonize  tho  Philippines  with 
our  criminals  and  with  those  classes  of  society 
which  find  themselves  unable  to  make  a  liveli¬ 
hood  under  present  economic  conditions. 
Prof.  Denslow  said  that  our  penitentiaries  are 
nurseries  of  crime  and  universities  of  de¬ 
pravity. 

"  In  tny  first  interview  with  Horace  Greeley.* 
continued  Prof.  Denslow.  "  he  said:  There  la 
no  crime  committed  in  the  so  great  as 

the  punishment  of  crime.’  Wh.at  would  vou 
advocate?’  I  asked  him.  Give  the  criminal 
160  acres  of  loud  and  a  mule  and  let  him  begin 
life  anew.  Ho  is  only  a  criminal  because  com¬ 
petition  is  too  great.”’  .  ,  ,  .  1 

Prof.  Denslow  cited  the  tact  that  England  and 
even  Russia  had  beon  successful  in  their  crimi¬ 
nal  colonies,  and  said  that  we  should,  now  that 
the  opportunity  offered,  give  our  criminal 
classes  an  equalohanoe.  ,  .  . 

"  I  asked  the  Governor  of  Illiums  how  many 
good  men  he  thought  there  were  in  the  btere 
prison  at  Joliet.  He  answered:  Thirteen 

hundred  of  the  1.600  Inmates  are  as  good  men 
for  any  social  use  asany  l.UOOinen  in  the  array, 
and  I’d  as  lief  take  the^m  for  soldiers  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  other  20()  are  degenerates." 

Henry  Nichols  said:.  Regarding  keeping 
the  Philippines,  there  is  practically  a  uuaui- 
mous  opinion,  except  that  once  In  a  while  -some 
Mugwump  raises  hl»  piping  !olce  In  objec¬ 
tion.*’  - — — 


t  StarlUng  French  View  of  .Seward’s  Proph- 
«  ecy  and  American  Expansion.  ' 

I  From  lAf /’I'caro. 

I  Europe  has  just  scon  tho  Unit^l  States  nd- 
I  vance  toward  the  .south  to  tho  .Antilles  and  to¬ 
ward  tho  west  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
she  says  to  herself:  "What  possesses  them? 

I  What  is  tho  meaning  of  this  now  fancy  to  seek 
I  trouble  with  us  and  to  make  conquests  nt  our 
expense?  ^Yo never  Im-tgined  that  they  would 
bo  capable  of  such  a  thing." 

I  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Europe  has  no  right  to  bo 
I  amazed,  it  is  not  a  now  idea  that  has  sot  the 
t  United  States  in  motion.  On  tho  contrary  it  is 
a  very  old  idea,  since  it  dates  back  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Tho  events  which  wo  have  just  witnessed 
*  form  a  part  of  tho  programme  conceived  and 
extolled  long  before  tho  war  of  secession  by  an 
I  American  statesman  placedin  the  highest  rank 
'  among  his  compatriots,  and  whose  prophetic 
j  views  they  now  love  to  recall.  The  thought  of 
I  this  policy  of  expansion  has  been  silently 
hatched  in  the  national  conscience  since  his 
death,  according  to  tho  counsel  which  ho  hlm- 
I  self  energetically  gave,  and  that  was  to  precipi¬ 
tate  nothing.  But  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
I  the  United  States  in  recognizing  it  when  It  ap- 
'  peared  through  tho  war  with  Spain. 

The  name  of  tho  statesman  in  question  was 
Seward,  Secretary  of  State  during  tho  Admin- 
ietmllon  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Convinced  that 
I  his  country  had  a  groat  mission  to  perform  In 
j  tho  world,  and  clearly  discerning  that  mission. 

I  ho  lost  no  opportunity  to  define  It  and  to  ex- 
!  plain  it  in  public.  It  was  not  that  he  was  afraid 
1  that  America  would  deceive  herself  and  make 
I  too  sudden  a  bound  toward  her  destiny,  but  he 
1  had  a  notion  that  the  result  might  be  attained 
I  by  means  which  he  did  not  sanction.  Anenomy 
of  war.  Seward  knew  very  well  that  his  gigantic 
I  dream  could  not  be  realized  without  a  combat. 

I  He  deplored  that,  and  added  magnificently.  In 
I  a  letter  published  in  1840.  under  the  title  “We 
Should  Carry  Out  Our  Destiny":  "To  carry 
n  out  that  destiny  the  United  States  should  pre- 
l|  pare  themselves  for  their  mission  by  getting 
I  rid  of  the  intrusions  of  the  Old  World  which 
I  still  continued,  with  Ideas  of  another  age. 

I  upon  portions  of  the  Ameidcan  soil. 

"  The  monarchies  of  Europe.”  said  Sew¬ 
ard  in  the  same  letter.  "  can  have  neither 
I  peace  nor  truce  as  long  as  there  remains  to 
I  them  one  colony  upon  this  continent."  Ho 
‘  called  that  buying  out  the  foreigners.  Franco 
I  did  not  trouble  him;  she  was  a  gtiunliM 
I  n^ffliaeab!e.  having  already  sold  out.  Neither 
'  did  Spain  dmbarrass  him.  Tho  events  that 
have  just  happened  appeared  to  him  at  that 
J  time  already  accomplished.  In  1840  ho  counted, 
without  any  ceremony,  the  rulers  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  among  tho  foreigners  who  should 
I  sell  out  their  possessions  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  also  sure  that  Russia  would  leave  with¬ 
out  offering  any  difficulty,  and  In  this  h® 
certainly  not  deceived.  It  was  he  lilmsolf  dur¬ 
ing  his  term  of  office  who  purchased  Russian 
I  America,  or.  Alaska,  from  the  Czar  for  the  sum 
'  of  $7,200,000.  He  also  negotiated  for  the  ac- 
I  qulsitlou  of  the  Danish  Antilles,  and  tho 
project  fell  through  by  tho  fault  of  the  Senato 

I  of  Washington,  which  voted  against  it.  simply 

because  the  President  at  that  time  was  for  it. 

England  remained  and  presented,  os  he  was 
well  aware,  the  hardest  nut  to  crack.  Never- 
tholess.  he  was  persuaded  that  she.  too.  one 
1  day  or  another,  would  come  to  terms,  and  that 
all  that  was  necessary  was  patience.  He  ad¬ 
vised  his  compatriots  to  practice  thatv  rtuo 
I  and  to  hasten  nothing,  to  take  time  to  digest 
one  territory  before  swallowing  another. 
There  was  no  need  of  hurry.  "When  I  look 
upon  tho  territory  of  Hudson  Bay  and  Canada. 

I  said  he  In  1800.  "and  see  there  a  population 
1  industrious,  enterprising,  and  ambitious,  en- 
!  gaged  in  digging  canals,  building  bridges,  rall- 
'  roads,  and  telegraph  lines  and  organizing  and 
!  preserving  groat  English  provinces  north  o 
‘  fhe  great  lakes  and  of  the  8t.  Lawrenoe  and 
I  around  Hudson  Bay.  I  say:  That  is  fine,  lou 
are  forming  excellent  States,  destined  to  bo 
admitted  later  on  Into  the  American  Union. 

In  politics  he  favored  a  system  which  ho  com- 
I  pared  to  tho  rip*,  pear  that  detaches  Itself  and 
ffilU  into  your  hand.  Mexico  and  tho  little  ro- 
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DordlQK  to  him.  to  come  one 
and  solicit  the  honor  and  the  favorof  forming  I 
a  portion  of  the  United  States.  One  thing  E 
seemed  to  him  still  more  certain,  and  that  was  | 
that  the  United  States  conld  not  help  annex-  I 
ine  by  force  the  people  who  would  be  too  slow  I 
to  come  to  them  willingly.  That  was  clear  for  E 
him.  who  passed  his  time  In  sounding  public  [ 
opinion  and  guessing  at  Its  future  orientation. 

"I  abhor  war,”  he  wrote.  “‘I  would  not  give  ] 
one  single  human  life  for  any  portion  of  the  n 
continent  which  remains  to  be  annexed;  but  I  I 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  conviction  that  popular  | 
passion  for  territorial  aggrandizement  Is  Irre-  I 
sistlble.  Prudence,  justice  and  even  timidity  J 
may  restrain  it  for  a  time,  but  Its  force  will 
augmented  by  compression.” 

Half  a  century  passed  before  the  explosiorl 
occurred.  AVo  have  just  witnessed  the  flrst| 
forced  llculdatlon,  "Whose  turn  next  ? 

Lot  us  suppose  that  this  preliminary  opera-l 
tion  should  be  ended.  Then,  willingly  or  forci-1 
bly,  according  to  the  known  formula,  America  I 
must  belong  to  Americans.  The  Now  Worldl 
will  then  bo  ready  to  fulfil  its  mission.  Thatl 
mission  consists  in  stretching  out  its  civiliza-r 
tion  toward  the  west,  across  the  Paolflotowardl 
Asia.  By  chance  or  by  a  secret  law  of  nature! 
the  great  Invasions  of  history  always  moved  I 
from  the  east  to  the  west.  The  Immense  I 
Anjerlcan  nation  will  follow  the  eternal  route  I 
of  humanity;  it  will  advance  toward  the  sotting  I 
sun.  like  the  barbarians  of  old,  the  Mongolians.  [ 
tho  Arabs,  and  the  Turks.  It  will  advance  as  | 
best  it  can,  but  It  will  advance.  "Our  popula- , 
tion,”  saidSeward,  "is  destined  to  roll  in  irre¬ 
sistible  waves  to  tho  icebound  barriers  of  the  I 
north,  and  to  meet  Oriental  civilization  on  the  | 
shores  of  thoPaoIflo." 

Tho  American  will  reach  Asia.  Seward  I 
foretold  that  he  would  meet  the  Chinese  and  I 
Kalmucks  upon  the  coasts  of  the  yellow  con- 1 
tlnont  He  spoke  like  a  prophet'of  what  tho  | 
American  advance  guard  would  meet.  "Look¬ 
ing  toward  the  northwest.”  said  ho.  "I  see 
the  Busslan  busily  engaged;  he  works  with  I 
energy  building  bridges,  towns  and  fortlflca- f 
ttons  on  tho  borders  of  this  continent  to  be  the  I 
outposts  of  St.  Petersburg.  And  I  say,  'Qol 
ahead :  continue :  build  your  outposts  all  along  I 
the  coast:  they  will  become  the  outposts  of  my  I 
country,  the  monuments  of  tho  civilization  of  | 
the  United  States  in  the  northwest.’ 

Tho  American  incoming  tide  is  bound  to  rolll 
into  Asia.  It  will  neither  stop  nor  turn  ;  it  willl 
,  advance  inflexibly  until  it  reaches  tho  clvIliza-r 
tion  of  the  west.  Itussia  apparently  belDg| 
Oriental  empires. 


Everybody  knows  that  mysticism  and  prac- 
tlcal  common  sense  often  dwell  together  in 
harmony.  Illustrious  and  striking  examples 
of  this  can  bo  found  in  the  lives  of  tho  saints. 
Seward  only  furnishes  another  siample.  That 
statesman,  so  practical  and  so  unrestrained, 
spoke  mystically  of  the  rdle  of  tho  United 
States  in  the  life  of  humanity.  One  speech 
that  he  made  in  Washington  before  the  Senate 
I  in  1852.  or  thereabouts.  Is  extremely  curious. 
The  question  was  upon  American  commerce  in 
the  Pacific.  Seward  addressed  the  Senate  as 
follows:  "  The  discovery  of  this  continent  and 
of  those  islands  and  the  organization  upon 
their  soil  of  societies  and  Governments  have 
been  great  and  important  events.  After  all, 
they  are  merely  preliminaries,  a  preparation 
by  secondary  incidents,  in  comparison  with 
the  sublime  result  which  is  about  to  be  con¬ 
summated— the  junction  of  the  two  civiliza¬ 
tions  upon  the  coast  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  There  certainly  never  happened  upon 
this  earth  any  purely  human  event  which  is 
comparable  to  that  in  grandeur  and  In  im¬ 
portance.  Itwill  be  followed  by  the  levelling 
of  social  conditions  and  by  tho  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  unity  of  the  human  family.  We 
now  sec  clearly  why  It  did  not  come  about 
sooner  and  why  It  is  coming  now.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  clear.  America 
must  take  time  to  gird  her  loins  and  to  take 
up  her  club :  in  other  words,  to  bo  ready  to  im¬ 
pose  her  mission  by  force  when  persuasion  will 
not  be  sufllcient.  The  events  in  the  Philippines 
arc  the  prologue  of  the  grand  march  toward 
tho  west. 

And  when  the  Americans  shall  have  rejoined 
Europe  in  some  portion  of  Asia,  and  cloasd  the 

f^ng  of -white  civilization  around  the  globe,  will 
I  ftbey  stop  or  can  they  stop  ?  That  is  the  secret 
||of  tho  future.  Its  solution  will  depend  tipon 
Ilwhat  they  will  find  before  them— a  Europe  torn 
*  and  divided,  or.  as  it  has  been  said,  tho  United 
States  of  Europe.  At  all  events,  they  will  have 
the  right  to  be  proud,  because  they  will  have 
carried  out  their  destiny. 


By  writing  the  “American  yommon- 
gwealth,”  Mr.  Jairas  Bbtce  secured  a  re- 
■Bpeotful  consideration  of  his  opinions  by 
nAmerioan  readers.  We  are  unable,  how- 
lever,  to  concur  in  the  views  expressed 
Iby  him  In  the  September  number  of  Har- 
Magasine  regarding  the  future  pol- 
lloy  of  the  United  States.  We  cannot  ac- 
Icept  his  premises ;  consequently  we  reject 
|hls' conclusions. 

Mr,  Bbyce  thinks  that  we  ought  not  to 
I  have  annexed  Hawaii,  and  that  we  should 
I  refrain  from  annexing  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  the 
iLadrones,  and  the  Philippines,  for  two  rea- 
Isons:  First,  because  we  should  thereby  de- 
I  part  from  our  traditional  policy,  and;  sec- 
londly,  because  there  Is  nothing  in  our  actual 

■  situation  which  justifies  the  departure. 

The  first  assumption  he  endeavors  to  sus- 
I  tain  by  an  imperfect  review  of  our  national 
I  history,  culminating  in  the  assertion  that 
“nothing,  in  fact,  has,  till  very  recently, 

I  seemed  more  certain  than  that  the  United 
fltates  would  acquire  no  transmarine  terri¬ 
tory  whatever.”  We  call  the  historical  re- 
I  view  on  which  this  statement  is  based  imper- 
1  feet  because  it  leaves  out  of  view  several 
'  finportaat  data.  From  the  very  beginning 
I  M  our  national  history  the  acquiring  of 
I  transmarine  possessions  was  seriously  con- 
I  templated.  Scarcely  had  the  war  for 
I  American  independence  been  decided  upon 
I  than  our  forefathers  planned  the  oc- 
I  oupation  of  the  Bermudas,  and  would 
I  have  carried  out  the  plan  could  they 
I  have  secured  betimes  an  adequate  naval 
I  force.  The  strategic  value  of  Cuba  to 
I  this  country  was  recognized  early  in  the 
I  present  century  by  Jeffebson  and  by 
I  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  a  desire  to  obtain 
Ithe  island  by  purchase  was  more  than 
■once  evinced  by  our  Executives.  When 
ICalifomia-  was  taken  from  Mexico  It 
I  was  practically  a  transmarine  posses- 
Islon,  and  remained  so  for  some  twenty 
I  years,  during  which  we  could  reach 
I  it  only  by  the  long  sea  route  around 
I  Cape  Horn,  or  by  the  shorter  sea  route  which 
I  Involved  the  crossing  of  the  American  isth- 
I  mus.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Alaska; 
I  to  this  day  our  relations  with  that  outlying 
I  Territory  are  maintained  exclusively  by 
I  water.  As  for  Hawaii,  the  fact  Is  overlooked 
I  by  Mr.  Bryob  that,  in  1854,  an  annexation 
I  treaty  was  prepared  by  WhjDiam  L.  Marcy, 

I  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Pierce  Adminis- 
I  tration,  and  would  have  been  carried  out 
I  but  for  the  death  of  Kamehameha  m.  It 
I  cannot,  therefore,  be  truthfully  said  that 
“  till  very  recently,  nothing  seemed  more 

■  certain  than  that  the  United  States  would 
I  acquire  no  transmarine  territory  whatever." 

Let  us  look  at  the  second  assumption, 

I  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  actual  situa- 
I tion  which  justifies  the  acquiring  of  trans- 
I  marine  possessions.  Mr.  Bryce  holds  that 
I  it  is  natural  and  right  for  England  and  Ger- 
I  many  to  seek  possessions  beyond  the  sea, 

I  b^use  in  those  countries  the  home  market 
I  for  manufactured  goods  is  a  limited  one, 

I  and,  therefore,  “  the  need  is  great  and  the 
I  Impulse  strong  to  find  a  foreign  out- 
I  let  for  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
I  the  country.”  He  acknowledges,  indeed, 

I  that  “  neither  country  could  maintain  its 
I  present  position  did  not  its  exports  bear  a 
I  high  ratio  to  its  total  industrial  produc- 
I  tion.”  He  maintains,  however,  that,  in 
I  this  respect,  “the  position  of  the  United 
I  States  is  quite  different that  “an  increase 
I  In  our  exDort  of  manufactured  goods  is  not 
I  essential  to  our  prosperity.”  Tliis  asser- 
[  tion  is  as  ill-founded  as  that  to  which  we 
I  referred  above,  nor  would  Mr.  Bryce  make' 

I  it.  were  he  as  familiar  with  the  situation  of 


our  manufacturing  industries  to-day  as  He  | 

Is  with  the  workings  of  our  political  sys¬ 
tem.  The  truth  is  that  our  manufactures 
haTe  already  attained  a  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  at  which  production  has  signally  out¬ 
run  domestic  consumption.  So  large  is  the 
surplus  now;  and  so  much  larger  is  it  des¬ 
tined  to  become  with  every  year,  that,  in 
our  case  as  well  as  in  that  of  England  and 
of  Germany,  "tlie  need  is  great  and  the 
impulse  strong  to  find  a  foreign  outlet  for 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  coun¬ 
try."  It  is  true  of  us  already,  and  it  will  be 
far  more  emphatically  true  of  us  ten  or 
even  five  years  hence,  that  we  “  cannot  main¬ 
tain  our  present  position  unless  our  ex¬ 
ports  bear  a  high  ratio  to  our  total  indus- 
I  trial  production.” 

Not  only  have  we  a  large  and  growing  sur- 
1  plus  of  manufactured  articles,  which  must 
find  an  outlet  outside  of  our  home  markets, 
but  we  pfoduce  that  surplus  so  cheaply 
that  we  are  able  to  undersell  our  Euro¬ 
pean  competitors.  We  can  undersell  them 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  scale  of  wages 
I  is .  higher,  first,  because  we  make  a  much 
I  greater  and  more  ingenious  use  of  labor- 
I  saxdng  appliances,  and,  secondly,  because 
I  American  workmen  accomplish  more  and 
I  better  work  in  a  given  time.  The  danger 
I  that  England  may  be  beaten  by  American 
I  dppipetitlon  in  the  markets  of  the  Far  East 
I  Is  not,  as  yet,  discerned  by  the  majority  of 
I  British  subjects  who  tell  us  how  eagerly 
I  they  would  welcome  our  coSperatlon  In 
I  China.  They  count  complacently  on  our 
I  helping  them  to  pull  their  chestnuts  from 
I  the  fire.  Only  a  few  far-sighted  English- 
1  men,  of  whom  Mr.  Bbyce  may  bo  one,  are 
1  beset  with  the  misgiving  that,  when  the 
chestnuts  are  extracted,  we  may  pocket 
them  ourselves.  The  chances  are  that  we 
should  do  so.  In  the  twentieth  century, 

I  which  Is  close  at  hand,  it  may  become  a 
matter  industrial  life  and  death  to  us  to 
ted  outl^s  for  the  surplus  of  our  manufa^ 

tures  In  foreign  markets.  If  we  fail  to  do 
so  we  shall  be  forced  signally  to  curtail  pro 
duction,  or,  in  other  words,  to  condemn 
large  part  of  our  skilled  artisans  to  idleness. 

In  the  Philippines  there  are  already  from 
eight  to  ten  millions  of  people,  a  large  frac¬ 
tion  of  whom  would,  under  good  and  stim¬ 
ulative  government,  become  consumers  of 
American  manufactures.  We  certainly  are 
able  to  establish  there  on  economical  regime 
as  sound  as  that  which  was  organized  for 
Java  by  Sir  Stamford  Baffles.  If  we  do, 
the  Philippines  should  support  a  century 
hence  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants,  for  the 
population  of  Java,  an  island  the  area  of 
which  is  only  about  a  third  as  large  as  that 
of  the  Philippine  archipelago,  has  grown  In 
a  hundred  years  from  two  to  twenty  mil¬ 
lions.  The  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  is 
computed  to  contain,  at  present,  not  far 
from  two  hundred  millions  of  human  beings, 
and  the  number  is  believed  to  be  capable  of 
great  expansion.  Having  In  mind  our  actual 
and  our  prospective  surplus,  we  can  see  that 
it  is  as  much  our  interest  as  it  is  that  of 
England  to  keep  that  vast  and  densely 
peopled  valley  open  to  the  inflow  of  our 
manufactures.  That  our  exercise  of  influ¬ 
ence  to-that  end  would  be  jHifttejially  fur¬ 
thered  by  our  occupation  of  the  Philippines, 
Mr.  Bbtce  himself  would  not  deny.  ^ 
We  repeat  that,  as  Mr.  Bbyoe’b  premises 
are  inadmissible,  we  are  unable  to  accept 
his  conclusions  regarding  the  future  policy 
of  the  United  States. 


^^y  the  Ehillwines  Lag  Behind. 
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»iiy  ouwuiu  .....lipplno  Islands  be 

as  prospero\is  as  their  sister  island  Java,  in 
the  same  great  Malayan  group?  Java  has 
no  natural  advantage  that  is  lacking  in  the 
Philippines.  In  point  of  climate  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  are  more  favorably  situated,  for 
they  are  from  five  to  twelve  degrees  further 
from  the  equator.  It  is  well  known  that 
Europeans  have  been  more  easily  accli¬ 
mated  in  the  Philippines  than  in  Java.  In 
all  their  large  Malayan  possessions  the 
Dutch  have  never  numbered  more  than 
50  000  to  60,000  souls.  The  Spaniards 
have  lived  in  greater  safety  in  the  climate 
of  their  more  northern  islands ;  and 
yet  the  Philippine  grovip,  for  the  most 
part,  is  still  a  wilderness,  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  scanty  population,  like  that ' 
of  most  wholly  uncivilized  lands,  while  . 
Java  is  called  the  Pearl  of  the  East  ' 
and  is  the  best  cultivated  and  most  . 
densely  peopled  island  in  the  world.  There 
must  be  some  reason  easy  to  discern  for 
these  vast  distinctions  between  nearly  rc- 
lated  peoples  living  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions  of  climate  and  natural  resources. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  reason  for  these  differ- 
enccs  is  that  Holland  has  genius  of  the 
highest  order  for  the  majiagemont  of  colo- 1 
nial  enterprises,  while  Spam’s  utter  defi¬ 
ciency  in  this  respect  has  had  the  most 
scandalous  results,  which  have  led  to  the 
collapse  of  her  entire  colonial  empire.  , 
Spain’s  idea  of  profiting  by  the  Philippines 
has  been  chiefly  to  exact  the  most  onerous 
customs  duties  at  a  few  largo  ports  around 
which  enterprise,  mostly  foreign,  has  caused 
industry  to  thrive,  and  to  grind  by  ta.xes 
that  part  of  the  native  population  with  which 
she  has  come  into  any  relations  whatever. 
Holland’s  idea  of  profiting  by  Java  has  been 
to  develop  all  the  resources  of  the  Island  I 

I  from  centre  to  circumference,  turning  every  ^ 

I  avaUable  acre  to  the  best  use  that  can  be 
1  made  of  it  and  depending  whoUy  upon  na- 
1  tivo  labor  to  achieve  the  result, 

1  The  Philippines  have  more  than  twice  the 

area  of  Java,  and  are  naturally  just  as  rich 
as  the  Dutch  island.  But  what  a  contrast 
between  them!  In  Java  schools  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Government  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  natives,  while  in  the  Philippines 
it  has  been  practically  a  crime  for  a  native 
to  acquire  an  education.  In  the  Philippines 
no  rail  or  wagon  roads  have  been  con¬ 
structed  except  in  the  environs  of  Manila, 
while  Java  is  gridlroned  with  good  country 
roads,  audits  railroads  would  extend  from 
New  Y'ork  half  way  to  San  Francisco.  There 
being  no  means  of  transportation  in  the 
Philippines,  it  has  been  impossible  to  de¬ 
velop  agriculture,  mining,  and  other  indus¬ 
tries  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea. 
The  result  is  that  the  greater  part  of  their 
land  is  still  a  virgin  wilderness,  while  Java, 
from  end  to  end,  is  one  great  garden,  with 
Its  thousands  of  rice,  sugarcane,  and  to¬ 
bacco  fields  In  the  lowlands,  its  coffee  trees 
at  the  middle  heights,  and  tea  plantations 
above  them.  In  Java  no  distinction  is  made 
between  trade  with  the  Netherlands  and 
foreign  countries,  while  it  was  the  policy  of 
Spain  to  keep  the  Philippines  solely  as  a 
Spanish  preserve,  until  pressure  she  could 
not  resist  compelled  her  to  open  the  ports, 
one  by  one,  to  foreign  trade. 

The  Dutch  system  in  Java  would  not  be 
applicable  In  ^l  colonies,  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  wholly  admirable.  Under  the  eco- 
I  nomic  regime  devised  by  Van  den  Bosch  the 
i  condition  of  the  natives  was  akin  to  slavery. 

I  At  all  events,  they  were  compelled  to  be  in- 
I  dustrlous  and  learned  to  recognize  the  fact 
b  hard  toil  baa  its  advantages.  Moat  of 


I  their  grievances  have  now  boon^^medie! . 

I  and  the  harsh  policy  of  the  stem  old  Gov- 
I  eraor  was  not  an  unmlxod  evil.  The  lessons 
1  it  taught  the  natives  have  helped  them  to 
I  support  some  trying  burdens  brought  by 
I  recent  years.  German  beet  sugar  has  Im- 
I  perilled  Java's  sugar  industry.  Disease  lias 
I  wasted  many  of  her  coffee  farms  and  her 
I  tea  industry  has  suffered  severely  from  tho 
I  competition  of  India  and  Ceylon.  But  no 
I  one  liears  of  starvation  In  Java,  and  the  isl- 
I  and  continues  to  be  tho  most  densely  peo- 
I  pled  equatorial  region  In  the  world. 

The  8,000,000  Filipinos  have  never  had  a 
I  chance  to  reach  Java's  stage  of  develop- 
I  ment.  Their  opportunity  is  only  just  bo- 
I  ginning  to  appear.  V/ith  humane  and  good 
I  government  and  piwOtical  business  sense  in 
1  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  the  archipelago 
1  will  undergo,  in  the  next  twenty  years,  a 
3  transformation  such  as  no  Oriental  country 
I  except  Japan  lies  ever  seen  In  so  short  a 
B  time. 

HiE  STILL  LEAD  THF, 


HiE  STILL  L, 
Thct^fHed  Slate' 


States  Is  of  (he  | 

Exporting  Nations. 

Washtnoton,  May  4.— The  United  States  1 
maintains  its  position  at  the  head  of  the  I 
world’s  exporting  nations,  despite  the  tem¬ 
porary  reduction  in  the  value  of  exports, 
due  to  the  shortage  in  corn  available  for 
exportation.  The  export  figures  for  tlie  I 
nine  months  ending  with  March,  as  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  1 
Statistics,  indicate  a  drop  of  J58.68l,057  in  I 
the  total  value  of  exports.  When  is  it  con-  1 
sidered.  however, •that  the  value  of  corn  I 
exported  fell,  owing  to  the  shortage  in  the 
corn  supply,  $52,000,000  below  that  for  the  1 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  that 
■I  cotton,  owing  solely  to  a  decrease  in  price, 

I  fell  112,000,000  below  ihe  exports  of  the 
K  same  period  of  last  year,  the  entire  decrease 
“  is  more  than  accounted  for. 

The  figures  of  domestic  exports  for  the 
nine  months  ending  with  Maroii  are:  From 
the  United  States.  $1,062,4.12.156;  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  whiclt  stance  socond, 
$1,019,466,437.  ,  ,  ^  » 

One  especially  marked  characteristic  of 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  other  countries,  is  its 
large  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  rho 
following  table  shows  the  average  monthly 
imports  and  exports  of  the  principal  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  during  that  part  of  the 
flioal  year  for  whioli  figures  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  tho  Bureau  of  Statistlc-s: 


Counlries- 

Unllod  Stales . 

Utitiod  Kingdom-. 

Germany . 

France . . 

NotUoriands . 

Brltlah  India . 

Russia  (Europe),-.. 

Belgium . 

Ausirla-Hungary- 

Italy . 

Canada —  . 

Swtlserland . 

China . 

Spain . 

Japan . . 

Sweden . 

Meslco . 

'^omeatlc  eipQrt.s. 


Itnporli. 

.  «7C.41U.TO1 
-  21J,208.Mfi 
.  112.084,780 
.  76,802,260 

.  C6.m,(M2 
.  22,433.072 
.  22.467.883 
.  86,230.840 

.  2B.863.168 
.  28,080,802 
.  ]6.4«3.fl05 

.  17.60l.46B 

.  16.411.106 

.  12,018.456 

.  io.8S8.noi 
.  11,03S.5.'I8 

.  4.016,254 


Kxporls. 

$118,048,018 

118.374,04-1 

02,760,421 

86,786,023 

56,700,023 

31,700.038 

31.310,500 

28.186,763 

28,617.300 

21,053,676 

16.000.028 

18,453.048 

10.377,838 

10.167,024 

0.764.500 

8,789.707 


K.iseran4Callglj^^^ 

TJie  effacement  of  religious  rancors  in  our 
time  is  signally  exemplified  in  the  cordiali¬ 
ty  with  which  the  Christian  Emperor  of 
Germany  is  welcomed  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  by  the  Commander  of  the  Faith¬ 
ful.  The  Sultan,  Abdui.  Hamid,  who 
j)rofesses  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
Abbossid  Caliphate,  and,  as  such,  head 
of  Islam,  docs  not  hesitate  to  let 
his  subjects  see  that  he  regards  Kaiser 
WiBLiAM  U.  not  only  as  the  guest 
whom  lie  most  delights  to  honor,  but 
as  the  firmest  prop  of  his  spiritual 
and  temporal  authority.  Yet  it  is  only 
about  two  hundred  years  since  a  Turkish 
array  besieged  Vienna,  and  even  as  lately 
as  the  last  century  the  Ottoman  ruler  and 
the  German  head  of  the  Holy  Koman  Em¬ 
pire  were  looked  upon  as  the  respective 
champions  of  irreconcilable  faitbs. 

■\ViLBiAM  n.  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  German  history,  and  he  is  aware  that 
he  is  now  essaying  a  part  which  was  played 
with  partial  success  some  six  centuries  ago 
by  the  Emperor  FredebickII.,  whose  man¬ 
ifold  accomplishments  earned  for  him  the 
name  of  Stupor  Mundi.  Tliat  remarkable 
sovereign  took  a  broad  ajid  tolerant  view 
of  Mohammedanism,  and  he  turned  his 
liberalism  to  account  by  securing  from  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  substantial  concessions 
in  the  Holy  Land  that  no  show 
of  strength  could  have  extorted.  The 
next  great  Christian  monarch  to  subordi¬ 
nate  religious  to  political  considerations 
was  not  a  German  but  a  Frenchman  ;  noth¬ 
ing  so  perturbed  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
as  the  knowledge  that  a  friendly  understand- 
lug  existed  between  Francis  L  of  France 
and  SoLiMAN  the  Magnificent.  The  bond 
of  amity  then  formed  between  Paris 
and  Constantinople  remained  unbroken 
until  after  the  French  revolution. 
French  warshjps  took  no  part  in  the 
battle  of  Lepanto  and  more  than  one 
French  officer  took  service  with  the 
Ottoman  troops  which,  from  time  to 
time,  assailed  the  Austrian  outposts  along 
the  Danube.  In  return  for  her  good  offices 
Franco  acquired  important  commercial 
privileges  in  the  Levant  and  certain  tute¬ 
lary  powers  in  connection  with  the  Cath¬ 
olic  subjects  of  the  Sultan  in  Syria.  The 
long  friendship,  however,  between  the  two 
countries  was  ruptured  by  Napoleon’s  in¬ 
vasion  of  Egypt,  and  the  estrangement  was 
deepened  forty  years  later  by  the  counte¬ 
nance  which  the  Government  of  Louis 
PHiLippEgave  to  Ibrahim  Pasha’s  rebellion 
against  Mahmud  II. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
down  to  our  own  day  the  post  of  Christian 
"next  friend"  to  the  Sultan,  vacated  by 
France,  was  occupied  by  England,  and  Brit¬ 
ish  influence  reached  its  acme  In  the  person 
of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclifpe.  known 
lo  the  Turks  ns  "  the  Gi-eat  Elchl."  After 
his  rotir.'menl,  from  public  life  the  as¬ 
cendancy  which  lie  had  gnined^for  England 
at  Constantinoplo  was  not  steadily  sus¬ 
tained,  although  it  was  temporarily  revived 
years  ago 


Prince  Lobanoff.  the  head  of  IheKussian 
Foreign  Office,  contrived  to  make  his  coun¬ 
try  preponilerant  in  the  councils  of  Yildiz 
Kiosk,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  Czar  might  obtain  a  renewal  of 
the  treaty  of  Unklar  Skelessi  by  which,  in 
1833,  an  oCTort  was  luado  to  convert  Tur¬ 
key  into  a  vassal  Stale  of  the  great  north¬ 
ern  empire.  Since  Lobanofp’s  death,  how¬ 
ever,  lliissia  has  lost  ground,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  her  willingness  to  avert  an  interposi- 
of  the  Dowei-s  on  behalf  of  tho  Ai-- 


menians,  and  the  Christian  sovereign  to 
whom  Abdul  Hamid  now  looks  for  mlviee 
and  support  Is  Kaiser  "William  IT. 

It  is  obvious  that  from  a  cordial  undcr- 
I  standing  both  Caliph  and  Kaiser  would  have 
much  to  gain.  Such  a  eoinbination  could 
scarcely  fail  to  prolong  the  hold  of  tho  Otto¬ 
man  dynasty  on  the  remnaut  of  its  posses¬ 
sions  in  southeastern  Europe.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  German  engineer  could  render 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosporus  impreg¬ 
nable,  thus  cutting  off  England  and  Russia 
from  approach  to  the  Sultan’s  capita!  by 
sea.  Gorman  officers,  if  lent,  as  Yon 
Moltke  was,  for  the  purpose,  could  speedily 
convert  the  excellent  warmaterial  furnished 
by  the  Turkish  levies  into  aredoubtable  mili¬ 
tary  machine.  Tho  Asiatic  revenues  of 
Abduxj  Hamid  W'ould  bo  materialb*^  in¬ 
creased  if  German  enterprise  and  capital 
were  permitted  to  develop  the  natural  x'e- 
sourcesof  Anatolia;  and  if  the  railway  to 
Angora,  already  in  German  hands,  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Tigris  we  should  speedily  wit¬ 
ness  a  revival  of  agriculture  and  of  manu- 
factures  throughout  Mesopotamia,  from 
Mosul  to  Bas.sora, 

William  II.,  on  bis  part,  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  supposed  to  have  in  view  not  only 
immediate  but  remote  advantages.  Ho 
aims  to  acquire  forthwith  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  tho  tutelary  functions  whi?h  France 
has  hitherto  exercised  in  relation  to  the 
Catholic  Christians  in  Syria,  and  to  secure 
for  Germans  in  Asia  Minor  such  railway 
and  mining  privileges  as  will  eventually 
give  them  throughout  that  extensive  I'c- 
gion  the  same  commercial  preponderance 
which  China  has  conceded  to  them  in 
tlie  province  of  Shantung,  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  Emperor’s  imagination  is 
also  haunted  by  visions  of  contingencies, 
that  might  open  to  him  a  prospect  of  ag¬ 
grandizement  nearer  home.  He  has  good  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that,  when  the  disruption  of 
the  Hapsburg  dominions  shall  take  place  the 
nine  millions  of  Germans  in  the  cis-Leithan 
half  of  the  dual  monarchy  will  insist  upon  re¬ 
union  with  the  German  Empire.  This  nota¬ 
ble  addition  to  bis  strength  would  encourage 
him  to  assert  a  claim  to  all  of  the  Hapsburg 
provinces  on  this  side  of  the  Leitha, 
together  with  Bosnia,  which  is  geographi¬ 
cally  associated  with  them.  Ho  would  thus 
acquire  seaports  on  the  Adriatic  and  make 
Germany  a  Mediterranean  power,  and  he 
would  become  a  formidable,  and,  probably, 
successful,  rival  of  the  Czfu-'s  for  ascen¬ 
dancy  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  From  Bosnia 
and  Novi  Bazar  there  would  be  but  a  step 
to  Salonica,  one  of  the  keys  of  the  .SIgean, 
whence,  too.  it  would  be  far  easier  for  a 
German  force  to  move  upon  the  Sultan’s 
capital  than  it  would  be  for  a  Russian  army 
to  cross  the  Danube  and  to  pass  the  Balkans. 

As  ho  rides  through  tho  streets  of  Stam- 
boul  to-day  William  H.  is  pretty  certain 
to  remember  that  tho  outcome  of  tho  Fifth 
Crusade  was  to  place  a  German  warrior, 
Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  upon  the 
throne  of  Constantine. 


JerufiRlem  to  Be  a  (Ireat  Railroad  Junction. 

From  tht  Forlnightly  Rtvitw. 

Within  throo  year#  a  man  will  bo  able  to  sat  into  I 
the  train  at  Ostcud  and  travel  straight  through  to  I 
Port  Arthur.  In  five  years  a  person  will  bo  ablo  to  I 
travel  in  a  railway  carriage  from  the  Capo  to  Alex-  I 
andri#.  There  is  yet  a  third  groat  world  line  from  f 
Constantinople  via  Palestine.  Persia,  India  and  Bur- 
mab  to  Hong  Kong.  The  Importance  of  those  three  | 
great  lines  of  communication  cannot  bo  sufficiently  I 
dwelt  upon;  it  can  certainly  not  be  exaggerated.  I 
With  the  Siberian  railway  we  have  nothing  to  do  n 
with  regard  lo  the  other  two  this  is  lo  ba  noted— they  I 
botlL  of  tberu  meet  in  Palestine.  Palestine  is  the  I 
urea"  centre,  tho  meeting  of  tho  roads.  Whoever  I 
holds  Palestine  coniiiiands  the  great  Ilm  s  of  comuiu-  r 
uicatlon,  not  only  by  land,  but  also  by  sea.  ’ 


RemaklDg  the  World. 

The  report  that  the  B^llWril  part  ot 
Arabia  has  been  declared  a  British  protec¬ 
torate  has  been  denied,  but  is  probably  only 
premature.  For  all  practical  purposes  the 
whole  of  the  coast  line  from  Aden  to  the 
boundary  between  the  semi-independent 
Bultanate  of  Oman  and  Mesopotamia  is 
under  British  control,  and  all  the  islands  of 
any  importance  are  claimed  as  British  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  principal  ones  are  the  Khuria 
Muria  Islands,  about  half  way  between 
Aden  and  Muscat  off  the  coast  of  Oman, 
and  the  Bahr-el-Benat  Islands,  inside 
the  Persian  Gulf,  southeast  of  the 
Katar  Peninsula.  In  1896  the  British 
Resident  at  Busbire,  on  the  Persian  coast, 
who  exercises  a  general  supervision  of 
political  affairs  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  pro¬ 
claimed  a  protectorate  over  the  Kate,r 
Peninsula,  which  holds  a  commanding 
I  strategic  position  near  the  centre  of  the 
I  gulf,  on  the  Oman  coast.  Owing,  however, 
to  diplomatic  representations  by  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Government  and  others,  the  action  of 
the  Resident  at  Bushire  was  not  confii'med 
by  ths  British  Government,  and  the  con¬ 
templated  protectorate  lapsed.  None  the 
less,  however,  is  the  British  influence  pre¬ 
dominant  in  that  part  of  southwestern 
Asia,  and  a  section  of  the  British  Indian 
squadron  is  especially  set  apart  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  patrolling 
of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia, 

The  Sultan  of  Oman.  Seytid  Fet.sal  bin 
Turkee,  although  nominally  independent, 
Is  really  in  ths  same  position  as  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar  before  the  British  occupation 
and  annexation.  Tho  foreign  trade  of  his 
capital,  Muscat,  and  country  is  done  almost 
entirely  with  British  India  and  East  Africa, 
and  by  British  subjects,  and  his  external 
politics  are  inspired  by  the  British  Foreign 
Office.  In  all  respects  he  is  a  protected 
sovereign  in  the  diplomatic  sense.  But  be¬ 
sides  his  territory  on  the  Arabian  raain- 
iand,  tlie  Sultan  of  Oman  is  the  recognized 
sovereign  of  a  small,  but  by  no  means  un¬ 
important,  patch  of  territory  on  tho  opposite 
coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  close  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  frontier  between  Persia 
end  the  Khanate  of  Khelat,  near  where  the 
recent  troubles  between  the  natives  and  a 
British  exploring  party  took  placo,  Gwa- 
dar,  as  this  territory  is  called,  is  important 
by  reason  of  its  being  one  of  the  principal 
stations  of  the  Indo-European  land  tele¬ 
graph  line  that  runs  through  Persia  and 
southern  Russia,  and  of  the  various  sub¬ 
marine  cables  in  the  Indian  Ocean  that  con¬ 
nect  with  the  Turkish  system  at  Fao,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  via  Bushire.  So 
long  as  peace  endures  in  that  part  of  the  : 
world  the  present  political  conditions  ax'© 
not  likely  to  be  Interfered  with;  but  on  the 

first  sign  of  war  It  Is  quite  certain  that  the 
British  Government  would  be  compelled 
for  military  and  political  reasons  to  make  j 
an  effective  and  permanent  occupation  of  | 
many  points  of  the  South  Arabian  coast. 

With  regard  to  the  territory  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  Aden,  it  is  stiU  occupied  effectively  j 
by  the  Turks,  although  the  population  has 
been  for  years  in  a  more  or  less  active  state  1 
of  revolt,  owing  to  the  exactions  and  op¬ 
pression  of  the  Turkish  governors;  and 
from  all  accounts  it  would  be  very  well 
satisfied  to  pass  under  an  infidel  protec¬ 
torate  if  left  to  manage  its  own  internal 
affairs,  if  by  doing  so  it  could  escape  from 
theTui’kish  rule,  which  it  detests. 


British  and  Russian  Trade  Rivalry 
in  Per8la^^,j^T/^o  ^ 

The  cause  of  much  of  the  antl^Russlan 
feeling  in  England  just  now  Is  to  be  found 
In  the  successful  competition  of  Russian 
cotton  goods  with  those  of  England  in 
the  interior  markete  of  Central  Asia  and 
Persia.  The  Conauf or  J^oumaZ,  published 
In  London,  says  that  in  the  latter  country 
Russia  i^  working  against  England  com¬ 
mercially  as  well  as  politically.  British 
political  influence  In  Persia  Is  strong,  but 
somehow  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  se¬ 
cure  the  trade  of  the  country.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  British  Consul  at 
Meshed,  an  Important  trade  centre, 

I  there  has  been  a  hard  struggle  be¬ 
tween  British  and  Russian  cotton  prints, 
the  chief  articles  of  foreign  piece-goods 
largely  consumed  and  in  great  demand 
throughout  Persia ;  and  in  the  struggle 
the  Russian  have  had  the  best  of  It.  Largo 
quantities  of  English  cotton  prints  wers 
imported  to  Meshed  from  India  via  Bandar 
Abbas,  and  from  England  by  way  of 
Turkey,  through  Treblzond  and  Erzeroum, 
Tabris,  and  Teheran  during  the  past  three 
years,  but  less  than  in  previous  years,  and 
the  Russian  imports  increased.  A  great 
portion  of  the  English  goods  remained  un¬ 
sold,  and  the  traders  are  now  selling  them 
at  a  heavy  loss  to  clear  off  slock.  It  is 
feared  that  if  nothing  is  done  to  improve 
the  market,  English  cotton  prints  will  be 
driven  out  of  Persia,  as  other  articles  of 
English  manufacture  have  been. 

During  the  year  1884-9B  about  ^66,600 
worth  of  British  and  Indian  piece-goods 
passed  into  Russian  territory  through 
Meshed  before  the  new  Russian  customs 
tariff  of  January,  1895,  went  Into  opera- 
tion;  but  since  theg  nothing  manufactured 


in  either  country  has  been  allowed  to  pass 

through  the  Russian  Custom  House,  and 
the  only  article  of  British  manufacture 
imported  into  Russian  territory  was  $900 
worth  of  muslin  in  1896-97.  This  is  not 
manufactured  in  Russia  yet,  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Asian  market  is  still  supplied  by  the 
British  manufacturer  through  Batoum  by 
the  rather  roundabout  way  of  Bombay. 
The  reasons  for  this  choice  of  route  are 
probably  that  the  freightage  from  England 
to  Bombay  and  by  the  oil  ships  returning 
from  there  to  Batoum  is  less  than  from 
England  to  the  last-named  port  direct,  and 
that  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Indian 
agencies  and  traders. 

Until  now  the  British  and  Indian  manu¬ 
facturers  have  had  the  monopoly  of  the 
Persian  and  Central  Asian  markets  for 
shirtings  and  sheetings,  but  the  Russians 
are  now  in  the  competition,  and  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  driving  the  English  goods  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  Bokhara,  where  there  was  a 
large  demand  for  them.  In  these  last- 
named  articles  the  English  still  hold  their 
ground  in  the  Meshed  market,  bub  it  is 
feai'ed  the  Russian  goods  will  eventually 
get  the  upper  hand  as  they  improve  in 
quality  and  are  better  appreciated. 

In  this  trade  competition,  with  the  loss 
on  the  British  side,  is  no  doubt  to  be  found 
the  mainspring  of  the  renewal  of  the  for¬ 
ward  military  policy  so  strenuously  advo¬ 
cated  by  Lord  Roberts  In  the  British 
House  of  Lords  the  other  day.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  speech  he  gave  as  his  reason 
for  his  advocacy  of  the  policy  of  going  out 
with  arms  beyond  the  frontiers  of  India  to 
meet  Russia,  the  Interest  of  British  and 
Indian  commerce. 


THE  PROPHETIC  OERMAX  J/.-iP.  J 


No  Reason  for  Surprise  at  Its  Sugges*  | 
tlons  and  Indications. 

To  THE  Editor  op  The  Si’n— The  I 
prophetic  map  of  the  German  Empire  In 
1050  in  to-day’s  Srs-  is  well  calculated  to 
arouse  much  interest  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  everywhere  elae.  as  the  sreat  commercial 
and  induetrlai  concentration  Implied  in  It 
would  be  a  revolutionizing  factor  in  the 
world's  politics.  But  the  map  does  not  tell 
the  whole  of  the  story  of  PanrOerman  am¬ 
bition  by  any  means.  It  is  only  a  part  of  it 
that  Is  revealed.  There  Is  another  that  is 
kept  back,  very  probably  from  motives  of 
expediency. 

1  am  writing  from  knowledge  acquired  as 
far  baok  as  1870,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Turco-Servion  war.  of  the  existence  at 
the  Foreign  Office  In  Berlin,  besides  copies 
In  certain  of  the  German  embassies  in  Europe, 
of  n  Pan-German  Empire  map  that  took  in 
not  only  the  portions  of  Europe  now  outside 
of  Germany,  but  all  the  Balkan  countries. 
Including  Greece  and  Rumania,  down  to  the! 
Black  Sea,  the  Bosporus  and  Dardanellesj 
and  the  JEgean.  The  western  land  frontlei 
in  Continental  Europe  ran  about  along  thi 
line  depicted  in  the  n^p  in  this  morning' 
Sun',  but  the  sea  frontier  embraced  the  whoh 
coast  line  around  the  territories  1  have  men¬ 
tioned.  from  Trieste  to  the  mouth  of  th< 
Dniester.  On  the  northwest  were  includei 
the  British  Islands.  • 

This  map  iiatspally  was  only  theoretical,! 
and  was  made  to  be  kept  before  the  eyes  ol 
German  diplomats  as  a  key  to  the  inner  pollc: 
of  their  Qo\’ernment.  to  be  advanced  or  held] 
In  abeyance  as  the  olroumstances  of  the] 
time  might  determine.  The  map  printed  in 
Thb  Stry  shows  only  that  part  of  the  com¬ 
plete  map  which  It  Is  considered  expedient 
to  make  public  at  present.  To  carry  the 
southern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  the  greater 
German  Empire  to  the  furthest  extremes  I 
have  described  would  be  offensive  to  Russia 
and  a  cause  of  alarm  to  ail  the  smaller  Balkan 
States,  and  even  to  the  Kaiser's  friend  and 
ally  Abdul  Hamid.  To  have  included  Great 
Britain  In  the  sphere  of  Pan-German  interest 
would  have  been  to  embitter  the  already 
sufficiently  acrimonious  controversy  now 
going  on  between  the  press  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  and  reflected  more  or  less  einprhatlcally 
in  the  relations  between  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments.  As  a  matter  of  policy  they  have  been 
excluded,  but  not  lost  sight  of. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  an  cutburst  of  surprise  over  tills  Pan- 
German  map.  Every  action  and  stroke  of 
policy  of  the  German  Government  since  the 
unity  of  the  empire  during  the  Pranoo-Oer- 
nian  War  and  of  the  Prussian  Government 
before  it  has  pointed  in  the  most  unmistakable 
manner  to  the  results  the  map  is  intended  to 
foreshadow.  The  Danish  campaign  of  i864, 
the  Austrian  campaign  of  i860  and  the  war 
with  France  in  1870  were  all  incidents  in  a 
general  program.  So  were  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  a  Hohenzollern  to  the  throne  of  Ru¬ 
mania  and  the  marriage  of  tlie"  Emperor 
William's  sister  to  the  Crown  Prince  Con¬ 
stantine  of  Greece. 

Equally  was  It  part  of  the  German  pro¬ 
gram  not  to  assist  in  building  up  in  the 
Balkans  on  a  stable  basts  the  minor  States 
that  might  prove  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  .-Austria  to  the  ilgean,  toward  which  Bis¬ 
marck  gave  her  the  Impulse  after  Sadowa, 
and  still  furtlier  opened  the  way  by  the  triple 
agreement  at  Rastadt  in  1674  and  at  the  Berlin 
Congre-ss  In  1878.  Austria  being  the  advance 
guard  of  Germany  In  her  extension  into  the 
southeast  of  Europe. 

It  cannot  be  said  on  the  whole  that  there 
has  been  much  concealment  on  the  part  of 
the  German  Government  of  its  objects,  and 
it  has  only  been  the  precipitancy  of  Em¬ 
peror  William  in  grasping,  on  occasions  he 
thought  favorable,  at  the  fruit  of  German 
policy  before  it -was  ripe  that  has  caused 
alarm  and  attracted  uiidesired  attention  to 
its  development. 

The  two  Powers  with  wWoh  Germany 
must  ultimately  clash,  should  the  policy 
of  expansion  to  the  southeast  be  carried  to 
its  extreme  limits,  are  Russia  and  Great 
Britain,  and  the  only  ally  the  Kaiser  can 
depend  on  is  the  Sultan,  whose  tenure  of 
power  Is  not  as  secure  as  it  might  be.  All 
the  political  conditions  i^E^ope  are  fast 
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1  would  say  in  regard  to  the  I 
nJ'jr  described  that  all  to  the  weBt.r 
-I  ‘he  greater  Germany  was  attributed  I 
to  a  strong  hatln  confederation,  while  to  the  I 
oast  it  WM  Slavonic.  In  other  words,  Europe  I 
was  dlv  ded  territorially  and  ethnologtcally  I 
inw  Latin,  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  grouns  * 
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From  the  National  Review  for  August. 

A  highly  instructive  speaker  at  the  Pan-German  Congress  deplored  the  action  of  the  Emperor  William  in  confirming  the  integ¬ 
rity  and  independence  of  Morocco,  upon  the  ground  that  German  policy  might  find  itself  handicapped  by  this  assurance.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  Germany’s  action  in  Morocco  was  not  determined  by  any  desire  to  uphold  the  Sultan’s  authority,  and  the  real  question 
•was  “How  and  where  will  Germany  receive  compensations  when  the  present  situation  in  Morocco  becomes  intolerable?”  They  were 
still  awaiting  "the  diplomatic  master-stroke.” 

There  is  surely  no  cause  for  Pan-Germanic  anxiety.  The  German  Government  will  find  as  little  difficulty  in  repudiating  its 
linoonvenient  assurances  concerning  the  integrity  of  Morocco  as  in  disclaiming  responsibility  for  Pan-German  speeches,  and  we  may 
expect  the  "master-etroke"  in  due  time,  though  it  may  nb^improbably  prove,  like  other  “German  master-strokes,”  to  have  the  pecu¬ 
liar  qualities  of  the  boomerang.  Gen.  von  Liebert  agoin^ddressed  the  Congress  in  a  truly  remarkable  speech,  in  which  he  paraded 
a  theory  highly  popular  with  German  firebrands  at  the  present  time.  According  to  a  “modern  philosopher,”  there  comes  every 
fifty  years  In  the  affaire  of  Germany  a  tide  which,  talien  at  the  flood,  has  led  on  to  fortune.  Thus  half  a  century  after  the  year  1701 
came  the  Seven  Tears  War  in  1766,  while  some  fifty  years  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806.  came  the  successful  wars  of  1864  and  1866; 
but  high-water  mark  was  reached  in  1870,  and  the  ebb  ■was  due  about  1920.  Amid  the  cheers  of  his  audience  the  speaker  asked 
whether  they  should  wish  the  nation  a  renewed  trial  of  strength  for  that  year.  “That  is  my  desire,  too.”  he  added.  "We  oannot 
help  the  fact  that  all  the  great  changes  in  history  have  been  accomplished  through  tears  and  through  blood— that  Is  simply  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  history."  The  peaceful  Germans  quoted  by  bur  contributor,  “An  English  Hesident,”  as  being  ranged  against  the  aggressive 
policy  of  the  Kaiser,  will  have  their  work  cut  out  to  keep  the  bloodthirsty  sections  of  the  community  in  check. 

The  alarm  caused  by  Pan-German  maneuvers  is  reflected  in  the  columns  of  the  Kdlniscke  Volkseeiiung,  one  of  the  very  few  in¬ 
dependent  organs  in  the  German  Empire  now  that  the  Frankfurter  Zeiiung  has  gone  over  to  the  Are  eaters.  In  a  recent  article  the 
former  paper  thus  stigmatizes  the  Pan-Germans:  "They  are  forever  bragging;  they  agitate  against  neighboring  nations,  and  be¬ 
moan  the  quarrelsomeness  of  others;  they  tyrannize  over  foreign  nationalities,  and  in  the  same  breath  claim  that  the  German  shall 
stand  on  a  different  footing.  Their  i>erformances  are  simply  a  public  danger;  their  tactics  are  ignoble.” 

But  in  view  of  the  relations  between  the  Pan-Qerman  League  and  the  German  Ciovemment,  and  the  threatening  attitude  which 
Germany  has  thought  fit  to  adopt  toward  her  neighbors,  foreign  Powers  are  obliged  to  take  these  ravings  seriously,  la  it  not  the 
duty  of  all  Germany's  neighbors,  whose  liberty  and  independence  are  equally  threatened  by  the  consuming  ambition  of  Potsdam, 
not  merely  to  remain  toujours  en  \<edette.  but  also  to  consult  together  in  order  that  common  measures  may  be  concerted  to  ward  off 
a  common  peril?  W  e  reproduce  one  of  the  authorized  Pan-Qerman  maps  of  Europe  that  our  readers  may  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  official  program  of  the  League— the  “unauthorized  program"  of  the  Government. 


European  Diplomacy. 

BY  GEORGE  WASHBURN,  D.D., 

V  PREStDFNT  OP  Robert  Colue^,  Co^•STANTI^o^LE. 

diplomac^so  kl  as^^is  known 
to  the  public,  is  simple.  The  foreign  policy  of  a 
State  is  supposed  to  be  determined  by  the  Sovereign, 
and  each  State  has  a  Foreign  Minister  or  Secretary 
of  State  for  foreign  affairs,  who  is  directly  responsi¬ 
ble  to  the  Sovereign.  There  is  generally  a  first  under 
secretary  who  is  changed  with  the  Minister,  but  the 
other  secretaries  and  clerks  are  permanent  officials—  j 
bound  to  absolute  secrecy.  Ambassadors  and  Minis¬ 
ters  of  various  ranks  are  sent  to  foreign  courts  as 
agents  to  obtain  information  and  to  carry  out  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  Foreign  Minister  who  sends  them. 
The  influence  and  importance  of  these  agents  is  very 
great,  but  it  is  much  less  than  it  was  in  former  times, 
before  the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph.  Every 
question  is  now  referred  home  to  the  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter,  and  nothing  is  done  without  specific  instructions. 
Nothing  is  lelt  to  the  initiative  of  an  Ambassador, 
tho  much  may  still  depend  upon  tlje  information 
which  he  sends  and  the  opinion  which  he  expresses 
as  to  what  is  practicable  or  desirable.  Peace  or  war 
may  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment  or 
the  manner  in  which  he  executes  his  orders.  Conse¬ 
quently,  great  care  is  taken  in  the  choice  of  these 
agents,  and  they  are  generally  men  of  distinguished 
ability  who  have  been  carefully  trained  for  their 
work.  Foreign  Ministers  and  their  agents  control 
the  destiny  of  every  State  in  Europe,  except  when  the 
I  Sovereign  is  personally  strong  enough  to  dominate 
them  As  their  work  is  chiefly  done  in  secret  they 
can  generally  direct  public  opinion  as  they  please. 
On  the  Continent  they  control  the  newspapers,  and 
even  in  England  no  respectable  paper  would  dis¬ 
regard  a  private  intimation  from  the  Foreign  Office 
that  it  was  undesirable  to  discuss  a  certain  question. 

]  If  we  wish  to  understand  the  objects,  principles 
and  motives  of  European  diplomacy  we  must  find 
I  them  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  and  first  half^_ 
olThe  nineteenth  centuries.  We  know  even  the 
secret  history  of  diplomacy  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War,  so  much  has  been  published  from 
the  archives  of  different  States  and  in  the  memoirs 
of  statesmen.  The  avowed  object  of  diplomacy  is 
the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  between  gov¬ 
ernments,  the  prevention  and  removal  of  misunder¬ 
standings— in  general  to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe, 
Such  diplomatic  correspondence  as  is  published  to 
the  world  is  generally  consistent  with  this  object,  it 
deals  with  principles  of  international  law,  treaty 
rights  and  natural  justice,  and  professes  the  most 
unselfish  and  praiseworthy  motives.  In  form  it  is  the 
perfection  of  curtesy  and  politeness,  and  it  has  a 
1  whole  vocabulary  of  euphemisms.  Some  such  sys¬ 
tem  as  this  is  undoubtedly  essential  to  the  friendly 
I  intercourse  of  nations,  and  the  present  system  is 
I  a  natural  growth. 

When  we  condemn  European  diplomacy  as  immoral, 
it  is  not  this  system  of  international  intercourse 
which  we  condemn  but  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
used  and  the  methods  which  it  employs.  The 
Powers  of  Europe  are  engaged  in  an  unceasing 
secret  warfare,  under  the  direction  of  their  Foreign 
Ministers;  and  the  methods  which  they  employ  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  last  century. 
1  when  a  distinguished  statesman  said  that  the  object 


of  diplomacy  was  to  deceive  everybody  else  and  not  1 
be  deceived  yourself.  The  motive  is  the  same  now 
that  it  was  then,  the  raison  d\Uat,  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  the  State,  selfish  interest,  the  triumph  of 
diplomacy  is  to  win  victories  without  coming  to  open 
war;  but  it  finds  its  force  in  the  enormous  arma¬ 
ments  which  are  the  burden  and  terror  of  Europe. 

The  Ambassador,  who  has  no  such  force  behind  him, 
will  win  no  victories,  no  matter  how  just  his  cause. 

Right  and  Justice  are  words  to  juggle  with,  not  mo¬ 
tives  of  action  in  diplomacy.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
world  where  this  is  more  apparent  than  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  we  might  illustrate  it  easily  from  the 
events  of  the  past  few  years;  but  it  is  safer  to  go  back 
to  the  last  century  and  take  the  period  ending  with 
the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  in  1774.  which  may  be  called 
the  opening  of  the  Eastern  Question.  In  regard  to 
this  period  historians  have  had  access  to  the  most 
secret  archives  of  the  different  States. 

The  five  Great  Powers  were  represented  here  by 
distinguished  Ambassadors,  who  all  professed  to  bej 
warm  friends  of  Turkey.  The  Sultan  Mustapha  was 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  with  an  idea  of 
I  reforming  his  Empire.  The  burning  question  of  1768 
was  that  of  Poland,  which  was  under  Turkish  protec¬ 
tion,  and  which  Russia  had  partially  occupied,  “to 
keep  the  peace  between  contending  parties.”  At 
this  time  France  was  in  alliance  with  Austria,  and  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  was  secretly 
in  the  pay  of  France.  Frederick  the  Great  was  lay¬ 
ing  his  plans  for  an  alliance  with  Russia  and  Austria 
for  the  partition  of  Poland.  France  and  Russia  were 
enemies.  England  was  in  alliance  with  Russia. 
France  pressed  the  Turks  to  declare  war  with  Russia, 
and  sent  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  used  by  her  Am¬ 
bassador  in  bribing  Turkish  officials.  Prussia,  while 
secretly  acting  with  Russia,  professed  to  be  the  friend 
of  the  Sultan,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  that  the 
trouble  in  Poland  did  not  concern  him.  England 
fitted  out  the  Russian  Navy  to  attack  the  Turks, 
while  her  Ambassador  opposed  the  Russians  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  Turks,  pressed  by  France  and  ex¬ 
pecting  aid  from  her,  declared  war  in  October.  1768. 
to  defend  the  independence  of  Poland;  but  France 
never  did  anything  to  help  them.  During  the  war 
Austria,  all  the  time  coquetting  with  Russia,  first  re¬ 
newed  a  perpetual  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey, 
then  in  1771  made  a  new  treaty,  in  which  she 
agreed  to  deliver  all  Turkish  territory  from  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  and  to  maintain  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  integrity  of  Poland,  m  return 
for  which  she  received  a  part  of  Wallachia  and 
2  000  000  florins  with  the  promise  of  9.000.000  more. 
Having  received  the  money  she  never  ratified  the 
treaty  and  within  six  months,  while  all  the  time  as¬ 
suring  the  Turks  of  her  sincerity,  she  secretly  pro¬ 
posed  to  Russia  and  Prussia  the  partition  of  Poland 
and  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  actually  took  pan  m 
both  Yet  Maria  Theresa  was  one  of  the  most  pious 

of  sovereigns  and  mourned  over  her  own  duplicity 

As  Frederick  the  Great  said  of  her:  “  elk pleurait  cl 
frenait  toujours'-“  she  weeps,  but  she  always  takes 
her  share."  The  duplicity  of  Frederick  was  just  as 
great,  but  he  never  iveptoverit.  When  all  was  done 
L  boasted  ol  it.  The  Triple  Alliance  of  Prussia^ 
Russia  and  An.tria  was  formed,  apd  Poland  an^ 


iTurkey  paid  the  cost.  The  treaty  of  Kainardji,  itself 
la  model  of  immoral  diplomacy,  was  the  beginning  of 

■  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

No  one  can  read  the  detailed  history  of  the  diplo- 
Imacy  of  these  six  years  without  being  deeply  im- 
Ipressed  with  the  belief  that  Machiavelli  was  the  pa- 
Itron  saint  of  all  these  Ministers  and  Ambassadors. 

■  As  Frederick  himself  said:  “When  the  interest  of 
IStates  is  concerned,  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality 
lhave  no  force.”  Frederick  wanted  a  part  of  Poland 
land,  to  get  it  without  the  cost  of  war,  he  pushed 
iRussia’into  a  war  with  Turkey  and  helped  Russia  and 
lAustria  to  their  share  of  Poland  and  a  part  of  Tur- 
Ikey,  playing  false  with  all  these  Powers  at  the  same 
Itime.  They  were  equally  false  in  their  intrigues  and 
Iready  to  throw  him  over  at  any  time.  It  was  only  a 
{little  time  before  that  Russia  and  Austria  had  agreed 

‘  that  the  repose  of  Europe  could  never  be  secured 
I  until  the  King  of  Prussia  had  been  destroyed,  and 
Ithat  they  would  render  this  service  to  humanity.” 
Through  all  this  peiiod  these  ministers  and  ambas¬ 
sadors  were  writing  dispatches  and  publishing  state¬ 
ments  which  were  models  of  hypocritical  sanctirrio- 
niousness,  full  of  appeals  to  truth,  charity  and  jus¬ 
tice,  to  duty  and  right.  Voltaire  and  Diderot  were 
writingletters  to  Frederick  and  to  the  Empress  Cath¬ 
erine  exalting  them  to  the  skies  as  models  of  wisdom 
land  virtue  who  were  to  redeem  the  world. 

Now  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  European 
I  diplomacy  is  exactly  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  a 
jhundred  years  ago.  The  freedom  of  the  press  and 
[the  ubiquity  of  special  correspondents,  with  the  tel- 
legraph  at  their  service,  makes  it  impossible  to  main- 
Itain  such  secrecy  as  it  was  easy  to  secure  in  the  last 
century;  but  the  events  of  the  past  few  years,  not  to 
go  back  to  the  equally  characteristic  days  of  Bis¬ 
marck,  show  plainly  that  the  spirit  of  diplomacy  is 
unchanged.  More  effort  is  made  to  explain  and 
justify  diplomatic  action  because  the  people  demand 
it;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  popular  conscience 
is  any  more  tender  than  that  of  Maria  Theresa — 
whether  the  raison  (TtHat  does  not  control  the  action 
of  Foreign  Ministers  to-day  as  fully  as  under  the 
despotisms  of  the  last  century — as  fully  in  France 
and  England  as  in  Russia  and  Germany.  The  ques¬ 
tions  now  before  the  world  of  China,  Africa  and 
Turkey  are  dealt  with  on  the  same  principles  which 
determined  the  action  of  Frederick,  Catherine  and 
Maria  Theresa.  Some  weep  and  some  boast,  but  all 
take. 

The  raison  d'  t‘lat  is  stated  now  very  much  as  it  was 
when  Milton  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Satan: 

"  Melt,  as  I  do,  yet  public  reason  just, 

Honor  and  empire  with  revenge  enlarged 
By  conquering  this  new  world,  compel  me  now 
To  do  what  else,  tho  damned.  I  should  abhor.” 


iALIEN  MISSIONERS 
BARRED  BY  (1REECE| 

All  Proselytizing  Except  for 
Orthodox  Church  Banned 
— Other  Curbs  Set  Up 
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STATE  RELIGION  GETS  AID 


Attendance  at  Sunday  Rites 
Compulsory  for  Children 
Opinions  Restricted 


WIreUj  to  Thb/New  York  Times. 
ATHENS,  Greece.  Sept.  8.— The 
Greek  dictatorship,  which  in  the 
past  has  promoted  nationalism  in  a 
big  way,  encouraging  patriotism 
and  Hellenic  race  consciousness, 
now  has  turned  its  attention  to  re- 
li^on  by  issuing  a  number  of  de¬ 
crees  designed  to  raise  the  prestige 
of  the  State  religion  to  a  level  per¬ 
haps  unknown  in  Greece’s  recent 
history. 

At  the  same  time  the  activities  of 
any  and  all  competing  religious  or¬ 
ganizations  are  drastically  curtailed, 
tailed. 

Under  the  laws,  effective  imme¬ 
diately,  persons  found  proselytizing 
In  behalf  of  any  except  the  Greek 
Orthodox  religion  will  be  punishaole 
by  fines  and  from  two  to  six 
months’  imprisonment.  Foreigners 
guilty  of  the  same  offense  will  be 
expelled. 

As  part  of  the  program  to  coun¬ 
teract  religious  indifference,  the 
governn4ent  has  given  the  church 
powers  enjoyed  only  in  the  distant 
past.  School  children  henceforth 
will  be  compelled  to  attend  church 
on  Sundays.  It  is  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  that  pupils  in  established  re¬ 
ligious  schools  other  than  those  of 
the  Orthodox  faith  may  attend  their 
own  church  services,  provided  they 
are  able  to  obtain  official  permis¬ 
sion. 

Orphans  and  foundlings  may  be 
placed  only  in  Orthodox  institu¬ 
tions,  and  one  decree  prohibits  all 
literature  containing  opinions  con¬ 
trary  to  those  held  by  the  Holy 
Synod. 

Publication  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Worship  of  these  decrees, 
destined  to  have  nation-wide  ef¬ 
fects,  Is  the  outcome  of  many  re- 
certt  Indications  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  disfavor  of  foreign  religious 
practices.  ' 

This  Spring  the  Christian  Science 
Church  was  forced  to  close  its 
doors.  Persons  of  the  Jewish  faith 
have  been  unwelcome.  Recently 
■ome  American  Homan  Catholic 
priests— who,  according  to  their  own 
story,  wished  only  to  tour  Greece— 
were  barred.  An  American  Prot¬ 
estant  pastor  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Legation 
here  the  fact  that  he  had  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  land  after  the  ship's  offi- 


Icei-s  had  given  the  nature  of  his  I 

■  profession.  I 

I  It  is  believed  the  action  is  directed  I 

■  against  foreign  propaganda  alleged- 1 
I  ly  disseminated  through  the  agency  f 

■  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  I 

■  which  can  claim  the  second  largest  j 
1  number  of  communicants  after  the  I 

■  Orthodox  faith.  ■ 


By  The  iUBOCiate<f  pfeiA 

WABHlUQTpTd,  Dec.  31. — The 
2text  of  the  United  States  note  to 
■Japan  on  tke  '^open  door”  policy 
n  follows: 

The  Government  of  the  United 
I  States  has  received  and  has  given 
full  consideration  to  the  reply 
I  of  the  Japanese  Government  of 
I  Nov.  18  to  this  government’s  note 
I  of  Oct.  6  on  the  subject  of 
American  rights  and  interests  in 
China. 

In  the  light  of  facts  and  ex¬ 
perience  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  impelled  to  re¬ 
affirm  its  previously  expressed 
opinion  that  imposition  of  reetric- 
tions  upon  the  movements  and 
activities  of  American  nationals 
who  are  engaged  in  philan¬ 
thropic,  educational  and  commer¬ 
cial  endeavors  in  China  has 
placed  and  will,  if  continued,  in¬ 
creasingly  place  Japanese  in¬ 
terests  in  a  preferred  position 
and  Is,  therefore,  unquestionably 
discriminatory,  in  its  effect, 
against  legitimate  American  in¬ 
terests. 

Further,  with  reference  to  such 
matters  as  exchange  control, 
compulsory  currency  circulation, 
tariff  revision  and  monopolistic 
promotion  in  certain  areas  of 
China,  the  plans  and  practices  of 
the  Japanese  authorities  imply  an 
assumption  on  the  part  of  those 
authorities  that  the  Japanese 
Government  or  the  regimes  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  in  China 
by  Japanese  armed  forces  are  en¬ 
titled  to  act  in  China  In  a 
capacity  such  as  flows  from 
rights  of  sovereignty  and,  further, 
in  so  acting  to  disregard  and  even 
to  declare  nonexistent  or  abro¬ 
gated  the  established  rights  and 
interests  of  other  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States, 

“Unjust  and  Unwarranted” 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  expresses  its  conviction 
that  the  restrictions  and  meas¬ 
ures  under  reference  not  only  are 
unjust  and  unwarranted  but  are 
counter  to  the  provisions  of  sev¬ 
eral  binding  international  agree¬ 
ments,  voluntarily  entei'ed  into, 
to  which  both  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  in  some  cases 
other  countries,  are  parties. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  Its 
note  under  reference  the  Jap¬ 


anese  Government  states  that  it 

is  firmly  convinced  that  “in  the 
face  of  the  new  situation  fast  de¬ 
veloping  in  East  Asia  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  apply  to  the  conditions 
of  today  and  tomorrow  inappli¬ 
cable  ideas  and  principles  of  the 
I  past  neither  would  contribute  to¬ 
ward  the  establishment  of  a  real 
peace  in  East  Asia  nor  solve  the 
immediate  issues,”  and  that  ‘‘as 
I  long  as  these  points  are  under- 
I  stood  Japan  has  not  the  slight¬ 
est  inclination  to  oppose  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  United  States 
and  other  powers  in  the  great 
:  work  of  reconstructing  East  Asia 
I  along  all  lines  of  industry  and 
trade.” 

I  The  Government  of  the  United 
I  States  in  its  note  of  Oct.  6  re- 
I  quested,  in  view  of  the-  oft-reiter- 
J  ated  assurances  proffered  by  the 
I  Government  of  Japan  of  its  in¬ 
tention  to  observe  the  principle  of 
equality  of  opportunity  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  China,  and  in  view  of 
I  Japan’s  treaty  obligations  so  to 
[  do.  that  the  Government  of  Japan 


^bid^ythese  obligationB  _ 
carry  out  these  assurances  m 
practice.  The  Japanese 
ment  in  its  reply  appears  to  ai- 
Jiim  that  it  is  its  I 

make  its  observance  of  that  prm 
ciple  conditional  upon  an 
standing  by  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  by  other  govern-  , 
ments  of  a  “new  situation  ana  a 
“new,  order”  in  the  Far  East  as 
envisaged  and  fostered  by  Japan- 
I  ese  authorities. 

■Nature  of  Far  East  Treaties 
Treaties  which  bear  upon  the 
j  situation  in  the  Far  East  have 
within  them  provisions  relating  to 
‘  a  number  of  subjects.  In  the  i 
,  making  of  those  treaties  there 
I  was  a  process  among  the  parties 
to  them  of  give  and  take.  Toward 
making  possible  the  carrying  out 
of  some  of  their  provisions. 

I  others  among  their  provisions 
were  formulate^ 
upon:  toward  gaming  'for  itself 
the  advantagefof  security  in  re- 
1  gard  to  certaip  matters,  .each  of 
I  the  parties  committed  itself  to 
pledges  of  self-denial  in  regard  to 
I  certain  other  matters.  The  van- 
1  ous  provisions  agreed  upon  may 
be  said  to  havb  constituted  col- 
1  leotively  an  arrangement  for  safe- 
1  guarding,  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
the  correlated  principles  on  the 
'  one  hand  of  national  integrity 


I  and  on  the  other  hand  of  equal- 
1  ity  of  economic  opportunity. 

I  Experience  has  shown  that  Im- 
I  palrment  of  the  former  of  these 
I  principles  is  followed  almost  In- 
I  variably  by  disregard  of  the  lat- 
I  ter.  Whenever  any  government 
I  begins  to  exercise  political  au- 
I  thority  in  areas  beyond  the  limits 
I  of  its  lawful  jurisdiction  there 
[develops  inevitably  a  situation  in 
1  which  the  nationals  of  that  gov- 
I  ernment  demand  and  are  accord- 
I  ed.  at  the  hands  of  their  gov- 
I  ernment,  preferred  treatment, 

I  whereupon  equality  of  opportu- 
I  nity  ceases  to  exist  and  discriml- 
[  natory  practices,  productive  of 
friction,  prevail. 

The  admonition  that  enjoyment 
by  the  nationals  of  the  United 
States  of  nondiscriminatory  treat¬ 
ment  in  China— a  general  and 
well-established  right— is  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  contingent  upon  an 
admission  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  the  validity 
of  the  conception  of  Japanese  au¬ 
thorities  of  a  “new  situation”  and 
a  “new  order”  in  East  Asia,  is,  in 
;  the  opinion  of  this  government, 

;  highly  paradoxical. 

I  Threat  to  International  lU-WlU 

This  country’s. adherence  to  and 
its  advocacy  of  the  principle  of 
equality  of  opportunity  do  not 
flow  solely  from  a  desire  to  obtain 
the  commercial  benefits  which 
naturally  result  from  the  cari-ying 
out  of  that  principle.  They  flow 
from  a  firm  conviction  that  ob¬ 
servance  of  that  principle  leads 
to  economic  and  political  stability, 
which  are  conducive  both  to  the 
internal  well-being  of  nations  and 
to  mutally  beneficial  and  peaceful 
relationships  between  and  among 
nations:  from  a  firm  conviction 
that  failure  to  observe  that  prin¬ 
ciple  breeds  international  friction 
and  ill-will,  with  consequences  in¬ 
jurious  to  all  countries,  including 
in  particular  those  countries  which 
fail  to  observe  it;  and  from  an 
equally  firm  conviction  that  ob¬ 
servance  of  that  principle  pro- 
I  motes  the  opening  of  trade  chan- 
I  nels  thereby  making  available  the 
markets,  the  raw  materials  and 
the  manufactured  products  of  the 
community  of  nations  on  a  mutu- 
j  ally  and  reciprocally  beneficial 
I  basis. 


The  principle  of  equalttyo^co^ 

[  nomlc  opportunity  is,  moreover, 

I  one  to  which  over  a  long  period 
and  on  many  occasions  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Government  hag  given  def¬ 
inite  approval.  It  is  one  to  the 
observance  of  which  the  Japanese 
Government  has  committed  itself 
in  various  international  agree¬ 
ments  and  understandings.  It  is 
one  upon  observance  of  which  by 
other  nations  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  of  its  own  accord 
and  upon  its  own  initiative  fre¬ 
quently  insisted.  It  is  one  to 
which  the  Japanese  Government 
has  repeatedly  during  recent 
months  declared  itself  committed. 

The  people  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  could  not 
assent  to  the  establishment,  at 
I  the  instance  of  and  for  the  special 
purposes  of  any  third  country,  of 
a  regime  which  would  arbitrarily 
deprive  them  of  the  long-estab¬ 
lished  rights  of  equal  opportunity 
and  fair  treatment  which  are 
legally  and  justly  theirs  along  j 
with  those  of  other  nations.  I 
Fundamental  principles,  such  as  I 
the  principle  of  equality  pf  op-  I 
portunity,  which  have  long  been  j 
regarded  as  inherently  wise  and 
just,  which  have  been  widely  I 
adopted  and  adhered  to,  and 
which  are  general  in  their  appli-  I 
cation  are  not  subject  to  nulli-  I 
ficatlon  by  a  unilateral  affirma-  | 
tion. 

The  Right  to  Revise  Treaties 

With  regard  to  the  implication 
in  the  Japanese  Government’s 
note  that  the  “conditions  of  to¬ 
day  and  tomorrow”  in  the  Far 
East  call  for  a  revision  of  the 
ideas  and  principles  of  the  past, 

I  this  government  desires  to  recall 
I  to  the  Japanese  Government  its 
I  position  on  the  subject  of  revision 
of  agreements.. 

This  government  had  occasion 
in  the  course  of  a  communication 
delivered  to  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  on  April  29,  1984,  to  express 
Its  opinion  that  “treaties  can  law¬ 
fully  be  modified  or  be  terminated 


—but  only  by  processes  prescribed 
or  recognized  or  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  to  them.” 

In  the  same  communication  this 
government  also  said,  “In  the 
opinion  of  the  American  people 
and  the  American  Government, 
no  nation  can,  without  the  assent 
of  the  other  nations  concerned, 
rightfully  endeavor  to  make  con¬ 
clusive  its  will  in  situations  where 
I  there  are  involved  the  rights,  the 
I  obligations  and  the  legitimate  in- 
I  terests  of  other  sovereign  States." 

In  an  official  and  public  state¬ 
ment  on  July  16,  1937,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
declared  that  this  government  ad- 
I  vocates  “adjustment  of  problems 
■  in  International  relations  by  proc¬ 
esses  of  peaceful  negotiation  and  [I 
agreement.” 

I  At  various  times  during  recent 
I  decades  various  powers,  among 
I  which  have  been  Japan  and  the  I 
/  United  States,  have  had  occasion  j| 
to  communicate  and  to  confer 
with  regard  to  situations  and 
'  problems  in  the  Far  East.  In  the 
conducting  of  correspondence  and 
of  conferences  relating  to  these 
matters,  the  parties  involved  have 
invariably  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  past  and  present  facts  and 
they  have  not  failed  to  perceive 
the  possibility  and  the  desirability 
of  changes  in  the  situation. 

In  the  making  of  treaties  they 
have  drawn  up  and  have  agreed 
upon  provisions  intended  to  facili¬ 
tate  advantageous  developments 
and  at  the  same  time  to  obviate 
and  avert  the  arising  of  friction 
between  and  among  the  various 


powers  wmcn,  naving  interests  in 
the  region  or  regions  under  ref¬ 
erence.  were  and  would  be  con¬ 
cerned. 

Japanese  Policy  ‘Deprecated’ 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  and 
with  reference  especially  to  the 
purpose  and  the  character  of  the 
treaty  provisions  from  time  to 
time  solemnly  agreed  upon  for 
the  very  definite  purposes  indi¬ 
cated.  the  government  of  the 
United  States  deprecates  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  parties  to  these 
agreements  has  chosen  to  embark 
—as  indicated  both  by  action  of 
its  agents  and  by  official  state¬ 
ments  of  its  authorities— upon  a 
course  directed  toward  the  arbi¬ 
trary  creation  by  that  powei*  by 
methods  of  its  own  selection,  re¬ 
gardless  of  treaty  pledges  and 
the  established  rights  of  other 
powers  concerned,  of  a  “new 
order"  in  the  Far  East. 

Whatever  may  be  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  In  the 
situation  in  the  Far  East  and 
whatever  may  be  the  situation 
now,  these  matters  are  of  no  less 
interest  and  concern  to  the 
American  Government  than  have 
been  the  situations  which  have 
prevailed  there  in  the  past,  and 
such  changes  as  may  henceforth 
take  place  there,  changes  which 
may  enter  into  the  producing  of 
a  “new  situation”  and  a  “new 
order,”  are  and  will  be  of  like 
concern  to  this  government. 

This  government  is  well  aware 
that  the  situation  has  changed. 
This  government  Is  also  well 
aware  that  many  of  the  changes 
have  been  brought  about  by  ac¬ 
tion  of  Japan.  This  government 
does  not  admit,  however,  that 
there  Is  need  or  warrant  for  any 
one  power  to  take  upon  Itself  to 
prescribe  what  shall  be  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  a  “new  order” 
In  areas  not  under  Its  sovereignty 
and  to  constitute  Itself  the  re¬ 
pository  of  authority  and  the 
agent  of  destiny  in  regard  thereto. 
Precedents  in  Treaty  Revisions 
It  is  known  to  all  the  world  that 
various  of  the  parties  to  treaties 
concluded  for  the  purpose  of  reg¬ 
ulating  contacts  in  the  Far  East 
and  avoiding  friction  therein  and 
therefrom— which  treaties  con¬ 
tained.  for  these  purposes,  va¬ 
rious  restrictive  provisions— have 
from  time  to  time  and  by  proc¬ 
esses  of  negotiation  and  agree¬ 
ment  contributed,  in  the  light  of 
changed  situations,  toward  the 
removal  of  restrictions  and  to¬ 
ward  the  bringing  about  of  fur¬ 
ther  developments  which  would 
warrant,  in  the  light  of  further 
changes  in  the  situation,  further 
removals  of  restrictions. 

By  such  methods  and  proc- 


esses.  early  restrictions  upon 
the  tariff  autonomy  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  In  the  Far  East  were  re¬ 
moved.  By  such  methods  and 
processes,  the  rights  of  extratei^ 
ritorlal  jurisdiction  once  enjoyed 
by  occidental  countries  in  rela¬ 
tions  with  countries  in  the  Far 
East  have  been  given  up  in  re¬ 
lations  with  all  of  those  countries 
except  China:  and  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  and  in- 
eluding  the  year  1981.  countries  I 
which  still  possess  those  rights  ' 
in  China,  including  the  United 
SUtes,  were  actively  engaged  in 
negotiations-far  advanced— look¬ 
ing  toward  surrender  of  those 
rights.  .  ,  . 

I  All  discerning  and  Impartial  ob-  . 
I  servers  have  realized  that  the 
United  States  and  other  of  the 
I  “treaty  powers”  have  not  during 
I  recent  decades  clung  tenaciously 


t^h^^o-caiieo  spe^io.  ngnw 
and  privileges  in  countries  of  the 
Far  East,  but  on  the  contrary 
have  steadily  encouraged  the  de¬ 
velopment  in  those  countries  of 
inetltutlons  and  practices  in  the 
presence  of  which  such  rights  and 
priviliges  may  safely  and  readily  I 
be  given  up;  and  all  observers 
have  seen  those  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  gradually  being  surrendered 
voluntarily,  through  agreement,  i 
by  the  powers  which  have  pos- 
sessed  them.  On  one  point  only 
has  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  along  with  several  other 
governments,  insisted:  Namely, 
that  new  situations  must  have  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  point  warranting  the 
removal  of  '‘special’’  safeguard¬ 
ing  restrictions  and  that  the  le- 
movalB  be  effected  by  orderly 
processes. 

Insistence  on  Orderly  Processes 
The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  at  all  times  regarded 
agreements  as  susceptible  of  al¬ 
teration,  but  it  has  always  in¬ 
sisted  that  alterations  can  right-  I 
fully  be  made  only  by  ordeij  I 
ly  processes  of  negotiation  and  I 
agreement  among  the  parties 
thereto.  ^  .  J 

The  Japanese  Government  has 
uporf  numerous  occasions  ex-  I 
pressed  itself  as  holding  similar 
views.  .  .  ij. 

The  United  Stetes  has  in  its 
International  relations  rights  and 
obligations  which  derive  from  in¬ 
ternational  law  and  rights  and 
obligations  which  rest  upon 
treaty  provisions.  Of  those  which 
rest  on  treaty  provisions,  its 
rights  and  obligations  In  and  with 
regard  to  China  rest  In  part  upon  I 
provisions  in  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  China,  and  j 
in  part  upon  provisions  in  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  I 
several  other  powers,  Including 
both  China  and  Japan.  These  [ 
treaties  were  concluded  in  good  . 
faith  for  the  purpose  of  safe-  ] 
guarding  and  promoting  inter¬ 
ests  not  of  one  only  but  of  all 
their  signatories.  The  people  and 
the  government  of  the  United  , 
States  cannot  assent  to  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  any  of  this  country’s 
rights  or  obligations  by  the  arbi¬ 
trary  action  of  agents  or  authori¬ 
ties  of  any  other  country. 

Way  Open  to  Negotiation 
The  government  of  the  United 
States  has,  however,  always  been 
prepared,  and  is  now,  to  give  due 
and  ample  consideration  to  any 
proposals  based  on  justice  and 
reason  which  envisage  the  resolv¬ 
ing  of  problems  in  a  manner  duly 
considerate  of  the  rights  and  ob¬ 
ligation*  of  all  parties  directly, 
concerned  by  processes  of  free 
negotiation  and  new  commit¬ 
ment  by  and  among  all  of  the 
parties  so  concerned. 

There  has  been  and  there  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  opportunity  for  the 
Japanese  Government  to  put  for¬ 
ward  such  proposals.  This  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  and  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  willing  to  discuss 
such  proposals,  if  and  when  put 
forward,  with  representatives  of 
the  other  powers.  Including  Ja¬ 
pan  and  China,  whose  rights  and 
interests  are  Involved,  at  what¬ 
ever  time  and  in  whatever  place 
may  be  commonly  agreed  upon. 

Meanwhile,  this  government  re¬ 
serves  all  rights  of  the  United 
States  as  they  exist  and  does  not 
give  assent  to  any  Impairment  of 
any  of  those  rights. 


1  As  an  instance  o{  the  deep  impression  made 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  had  the 
I  sad  advantage  of  witnessing  the  degradation 
of  the  people  of  India,  we  venture  to  quote 
I  the  words  of  a  writer  to  The  Trmes— the  late 
I  Dr  Jex  Blake,  if  our  memory  serves  us 
1  rightly “  Nothing,”  he  says,  “  that  I  saw 
I  in  India  roused  me  more  to  a  sense  of  tte 
I  need  of  religious  renovation  by  the  Gospel  of 
I  Christ  than  what  met  the  eyes  openly,  right 
I  and  left,  in  Benares. 

I  '■  The  degradation  of  th6,Hi®'a  religion  is 
I  so  deep,  and  the  immorality  and  vices 
I  obtaining,  not  only  in  Native  States,  are 
I  so  revolting  that  the  need  of  religious  reaova- 
I  tion  is  more  urgent,  and  the  opening  for 
I  Christianity  is  more  patent  than  one  can 
I  understand  till  one  sees  with  one’s  own  eyes, 
and  hears  on  the  spot  with  one’s  own  ears. 


MPDAN  DEAN  HAILS 
NATIVES'  HER015I 

Christianized  Islanders'  Hel| 
to  the  Allies  Described 
in  Sermon  at  Trinity 

A  report  from  embattled  Newj 
Guinea,  describing  the  heroism, 
loyalty  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
Christianized  natives  in  supporting 
the  Allied  cause  was  presented  yes¬ 
terday  by  the  Rev.  John  D.  Bodger, 
sub-dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  in  Papua,  and  dio¬ 
cesan  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
New  Guinea.  He  spoke  as  guest 
preacher  at  the  morning  service  in 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Broad¬ 
way  at  Wall  Street. 

Dean  Bodger,  at  the  outset  of 
his  sermon,  referred  to  th§  recent 
disclosure  of  the  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Japanese  on  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  and  declared: 

*T  have  read  with  horror  of  some 
of  the  things  which  have  hap¬ 
pened.  I  have  seen  with  horror 
some  of  the  things  which  have  hap¬ 
pened.  They  have  happened  on  both 
sides,  because  war  does  not  make 
people  who  are  perhaps  brutal  at 
the  core  less  brutal. 

T  come  from  a  land  where  I 
have  been  preaching  peace  for 
many  years;  teaching  the  people  of 
that  land  that  fighting  and  other 
savage  customs  are  wrong.  We 
have  taught  them  that  war  is 
wrong,  too,  and  now  we  have  the 
bloodiest  war  in  history  in  our  own 
back  yard.” 

“Lot  of  Explaining*'  Seen  Due 
Having  taught  the  Papuan  that 
war  is  wrong.  Dean  Bodger  con¬ 
tinued,  is  it  any  wonder  that  today 
he  thinks  and  says  to  himself, 
"And  they  called  me  a  savage?" 

"We  have  a  lot  of  explaining  to 
do  after  thirfwar  is  over,"  he  de¬ 
clared.  "Even  though  we  are  the 
product  of  2,000  years  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  it  is  ^ident  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  put  into  practice  the 
tenets  we  have  learned,  and  go  all- 
out  for  God." 


-JelWoSger  apoli'-  WLLulj  JJ 
the  “esertifn”  ‘"ousands  ^ 
natives  at  the  start  of  the  New 
Guinea  campaign  by 
masters,  "who  were  pore  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  dollar  sign  than  the 
cross.”  He  said  that  until  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  whites  the  natives  had 
been  free  men  and  were  ex¬ 

ploited.  Remember,  he  added,  that 
tills  was  the  country  where  the 
Japanese  met  their  first  defeat  on 
land  at  Milne  Bay. 

20,000  Natives  Volunteered 
"When  the  time  came,”  he  said, 
l’■■20.000  natives  volunteered  to 
serve  as  carriers  for  the  Allies  for 
the  princely  sum  of  $1.50  a  monw. 
They  saved  Port  Moresby  when  the 
Japanese  were  advancing  over  me 
Owen  Stanley  Range  and  closing 
in  on  the  port  by  carrying  supplies 
to  the  men  at  the  front  Imes,  and 
helping  the  wounded  back  througn 
dense  swamps  and  slippery  slopes. 
They  uttered  prayers  for  the  men 
who  were  fighting  so  bravely-  to 
free  their  land,  and  there  was  no 
thought  of  revenge  in  their  hearts. 

Other  heroic  feats  performed  by 
the  natives,  such  as  rescuing  Allied 
fliers  who  were  forced  down  at  sea 
or  in  the  jungles,  bringing  food  and 
medicine  to  refugees  gathered  at 
various  missions,  and  building 
emergency  airfields  and  roads  were 
related  in  detail  by  Dean  Bodger, 
who  assured  his  listeners  that 
"your  boys  out  there  are  really  be¬ 
ginning  to  learn  what  Christianity 
means.”  ,  ^  ... 

Dean  Bodger  expects  to  yisit  a 
Inumber  of  church  centers  in  this 
1  country  to  tell  of  his  experiences, 
after  which  he  will  return  to  his 
[native  England  for  his  first  home 
[leave  in  ten  years. 


Volume  66,  MovemTjor/beoomber,  19S5,  of  the  perlodloal  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Loague  of  the  Fighting  Godless,  "Ajitirellglosnik" ,  is  entirely 
devoted  to  this  organisation’s  ten  year  Jubilee.  In  an  Introduotlon  to  various 
artloles  on  the  work  so  far  aocompllshed  by  the  Godless  organisation,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  league,  Jaroslawsky,  Indicates  the  following  results  which  hate  bssn 
obtained  on  the  Godless  front t 


As  a  result  of  the  systematic  anti-religious  propaganda,  on  the  basis 
of  the  programme  of  the  All-Russian  Communist  Party,  immense  progress  has  been 
aohieved.  Today  at  least  half  of  the  entire  population  has  wholly  or  partly 
broken  with  religion.  This  is  a  phenomenon  of  world  slgnifioanoe.  Never  before 
and  noehere  else  has  atheism  produced  such  results  as  in  Russia,  thanks  to  the 
victory  of  the  Socialist  revolution. 


The  Staehanow  Movement,  which  represents  a  movement  for  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  piece  work,  snist  play  an  outstanding  part  in  the  final  overthrow  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  our  country.  For  it  si gnllies  a  mighty  increase  in  the  power  of  man,  who 
is  conquering  nature  and  breaking  down  all  previously  laqposed  standards.  If  the 
scholars  of  tl»  bourgeois  world  maintain  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  men's 
perceptions  and  man's  strength  cannot  pass,  that  there  are  matters  which  the 
limited  human  intolligenoo  never  will  perceive,  it  is  evident  under  the  Socialism 
of  the  proletarian  ideal  of  deliverance  from  religion  that  the  creation  of  the 
conscious  workers  in  the  classless  society  can,  with  the  assistance  of  the  latest 
technical  acquisitions,  and  inspired  by  the  oompotont  organisations  and  the  enthus¬ 
iasm  of  the  creative  oolleotives,  proceed  to  tasks  which  a  man  who  was  fettered  by 
religion  would  never  have  dared  to  face.  In  Socialist  society  knowledge  is  free 
from  the  narrow  Umits  which  essre  previously  iiiq)Osed  up<m  it  j  man  can  le^  every- 
conquer  everything.  There  is  no  bulw«-k  that  the  Bolshevists 

oannot  talc#  by  storm* 


Under  the  leadership  of  our  groat  Communist  party,  and  cot 
ingenious  and  beloved  leader.  Comrade  Stalin,  the  League  of  the  ^^Ehting  ^U^s. 
goes  forward  into  the  second  decade  of  its  existonoo,  conscious  of  tta  i^ort^oe 
of  the  work  entrusted  to  it  and  of  the  responsibility  for 
of  the  idoalogioal  struggle.  We  do  not  forget  tor  a  ^nt  ttot 
atheism  is  only  an  expression  of  the  struggle  for  the  full,  final  visrtory  of 

socialism. 
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Fliers  Converted  by  Island  Natives 

Whom  Missionaries  Made  Christians 

- 


Special  to  THB  Itew  'Sork  Td£B3s. 


ALAMEDA,  Calif..  Oct.  22— 
tanley  W.  Tefft,  25,  an  aerial 
unner  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  disclosed 
)day  that  natives  made  Christians 
y  American  missionaries  before 
le  war  on  a  South  Pacific  island 
ad  won  seven  converts  among 
favy  fliers  who  had  been  shot 
own  in  combat  with  the  Japanese. 
The  gunner,  who  is  at  the  Naval 
.ir  Station  here  recuperating  from 
zounds,  was  sure  of  his  facts  be- 
ause  he  was  one  of  the  converts 
Vith  two  companions,  Lieut.  Edj^ 
/ard  Peck  orShreveport,  La.,  and 
tadioman  Jeff  Scott  of  Garden 
:;ity,  Kan.,  he  reached  the  island 
(n  a  raft  after  two  and  a  half  days 
Lt  sea.  , 

For  the  next  eighty-seven  days 
ley  hid  on  the  Japanese-occupied 
land,  watched  over  by  the  natives 
hose  first  act  was  to  give  them 


“That  and  our  experiences  made 
us  Christians,”  Tefft  said.  “Every 
night  they  would  gather  around 
us  and  we  took  turns  reading  the 
Bible.  They  sang  songs  which  we 
knew,  such  as  ‘Red  River  Valley 
and  ‘Carry  Me  Back  to  Ole  Vir- 
ginny.’  When  we  left  them  they 
were  beginning  to  learn  ‘When 
Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home. 

The  other  converts  were  Lieut. 
Ben  H.  King  from  Arkansas,  pilot, 
and  Ensign  Joe  Mitchell  of  David¬ 
son  Okla.,  and  two  members  of 
the  crew  of  their  P-38  plane  who 
also  found  refuge  on  the  island. 

*nieir  presence  was  known  to  the 
200  natives,  Tefft  said,  but  the 
Japanese  patrols  never  found  it 
out.  All  put  out  on  rafts  and  were 
picked  up  by  Navy  planes. 

“The  only  thing  that  brought  us 
back  was  faith,”  concluded  the 
gunner.  "You  can  tell  the  world 
that  I  am  now  a  devout  Christian. 


•  “■■■  -J  V  ■■  f. 
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